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Progressive System of Infant & Feeding 


Choosing the correct food for baby means building St See 
for healthy development and future happiness. : 





Mother's responsibility is happily met in the aS ee ee 7 
“Allenburys” Progressive System of Infant Feeding. ; 
The “Allenburys” Foods are in a graduated series MALTED FOOD 
specially adapted to meet baby’s needs and to 6 mths. and 
ensure his healthy progress from birth and through- onwards, 





out each stage of development in infancy. The 
“Allenburys" Foods are easily digested by even 
the most delicate babies. 





COUPON ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD 
? Lombard Street, Londoa, E.C.3 
Mrs ee eee ee ee C eee Cer CeCe eee eer CeCe rere Creer rere rrr rrr er rrrr rrr ries | 
Will be pleased to receive, free of charge, a copy of the ‘Allenburys* 
book ‘Infant Feed ng and Management,’ and a j-lb sample of Food 
rer Gb oe GHP bbc es - i cvaccocecesceses 











Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board or 

stick, and post to us to- 
day with P.O. for 7/6. By 
gext post it will come 
back ‘‘as good as new,” 
re-sovered with our 
“ Defiance” Union and 

securely packed. 


Postageon ensign Orde 
1/- extra. A postcard will 
bring you our illustrated 
— ue of “ Defiance” 
brellas, and patterns 
a re-covering umbrellas, 
in Black or Coloured, 
from §/- upwards. 





C.0.D. if desired. 
J. STANWORTH & CO, 


| Northera Umbrella Works 
| BLACKBU RN. 



































Daily delivery 
by our motors 
in all London 
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Districts parts 
and Suburbs. THE WELL-KNOWN 
HOUSE FoR 
Orders over [Evervininc | UNIFORMS 
10/- in value FOR MAIDS CATALOGUE or 
post free. Caps. APRONS, | 
| DRESSES, 
SEND (= || 2 Fo? WAITRESSES EI 
FOR THIS Lae , PARLOUR-MAIDS | 
CATALOGUE || ~\Sust | “oUse:matos. 
Containing a WT As SURPLiEs To 
Over 50 London Ciuss, 
Illustrations HOTELS, 
UNIFORMS E&RGARROULD ‘“ATRES,. 
Free. 500162 EDGWARE R® LonDON.W2 





WHY BE TOO FAT? 


REGAIN YOUR HSALTH 
AND BEAUTY 
and reduce your weight quickly 
By commencing the never-til 
Autipon Trea meat NOW ih bag 
24 years reputation. and ls the aniy 
safe. sure and picasaut remedy 
for over-stoutnees. Mo change of 
@\et, but a reductive of § ez.te 3Tk 
in a singte day and might. 
Your Chemist Sells I. 
Sold In powder and liquid, be 
Boots (ve branches}, and ai) 
Chemias & Stores the werld over 
Price 3+ and 54, or powder form 
tn plate wrapper direct rum the 
ANTIPON CO. Dea 9 }, 
82 St. Thomase’s 9t., 8. E.1 
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DON TLOOK OLD! Ss.isncecns 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness t = r 


PUMRODs 











Chenusts and Stores throughout th © wor 4 











stew avs 
thus se ition, me mond ine s enabled thousands to retain 
their position - verywhere 2- 
Lechyer's gives health to the Hair and rest eres the natura your. FAMED ao — 
manenenss esa ja lg wenden t perfect Hair Dressing 50 YEA 
bis work!-tamed air Restorer S prepared y the great Haire 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & ¢ Ltd. Bedford Laboratones, Londoa, ae L/6a nated ian 
E.1, and can be obtained direct trom them by post, or trom any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world. Pal 
_ 
SUL-PHOLINE gw see —paepagepey meg 
ihus tamous lots aa — y removes Skin ar S #8 
complexion gittest rash, famte ritavie ‘ & 
distiguring blotches, obstinate ec ze isappear by a; Ry 
SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spot.ess an it, Clear, & pee, Russell ro Ld 
Comiortable. For ——- t has been the remedy for r Square é 
preptions es | Eczema Blotches om & 
implies oughness | Scurf Spots fn ( S 
. Redness Rashes | Acne | Rosea - §_ HOTELS — 2,500 RO Oms | a 
rs holine is prepared bythe g nm Specialists, J. PEPPER & ». 
td, 12 Bedtord Laboratone E.1 fis sold in botties at Rooms, fitted a. & = a a 
i 3 and 3. It can be obtainec cin LY post of irom any Be ath. & reakfast. from a 
r a 





KNITTING WOOLS 





to your door straight from the Spinning Mill. 
All middlemen's charges avoided. 

Finest quality Scottish Wheelings only. 

Write for showcard (free) and price list. 


Yarrow Spinning Co. (Dept. 21), Yarrow Mill, Selkirk 





SRSRERATHRRBUASREETHET See 
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For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1*2% &46 















A First-Class Shave with a First-Class Blade. 
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PLAYER'S MEDIUM NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 








Daddy's Favourite. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 
Tobacco & Cigarettes 


























£100,000 ~s:" High Grave 


Second-hand Furniture 


In showrooms occupying an area of 500,000 

sq. ft., Jelks have £100,000 worth of High 

Grade second-hand Furniture—stately, solid 

and comfortable pieces suitable for both large 

and small nena, This beautiful furniture is 

aye | sold at half the cost 
e 





of cheap new goods, yet it 
will last at least twice as 
Monthl long, and ensure the perfect 
Bargain comfort in your home 
which wins the envy of all. 
Booklet Inspection entails no obliga 


tion to purchase. Business 
hours, 9 till 7.30 p.m. Thurs 
close at 1 ; 


9 p.m. 


Post Free 
on request. 








Sats. open till 








CASH OR EASY TERMS 
and Warehor 7 Fatimates Country 
cute Sirien lern motor pantechnicons 


TAK 


a! 
2635-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON. N7, 


Removals 


orders carejully exe 


























BURMA 


SAUCE 


true Oriental flavour 
flavour of 


You get a 
in Burma Sauce—the 


exquisite spices—skilfully blended 
with luscious fruits. Added to 
which is the finest malt vinegar— 
almost a sauce in itself. Econ- 
omical and uniform in quality. 
Of all 
i ICCTS 
made by 
WHITE, 
COTTELL 
& Ce, ite. 
LONDON 
S.E 




















The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome Daarness and 
linap Noisgs, no matter of how long 
standing Are the same to the ears 
as glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
couortable. Worn months withour 


4 EAR removal, Explanatory Pamphlet Free 


THE H. T. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1 


THE 

















ee eed 


One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet 
Sample 2d. Stamp. 
F. Bay hy & CO., Ltd., 
Albany Werks, Bath, 

















HINDES 

HAIR TINT 
tints grey or faded hair 
iny natural shade de- 





by over a milinon people 
Medical certificate ac upanies each 
Chemists, Store ind Hairdresser 


2 
HINDES,Ltd., 60 Parker Street, Kingsway, Londo 























COUPON 


** The Quiver 


spent more than 2s 


Mr 
Name (Mrs 2. 


Miss 


Address 


To the Fditor, THE 





QUIVER, 


Toy-making Competition 
I CERTIFY that this is my own unaided work 


6d. on materials. 


and that I have not 


La Belle S auvage, London, E.C.4. 
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HE little beggar is never 
satisfied— expects every- 
one to be as full of go and 
energy as he is himself. 


2 “Again, please” — 
| “~ that’s Tommy’s 
| battle-cry, morning, 
noon and night — 
Tommy the Kellogg 
Kiddie. ‘‘Please, 
Daddy, DO be a big 
bear again...” “Mummy 
won't you read that 
more, PLEASE”! 





once 


But the biggest ‘please’ of all 
is the one that asks for an- 
other helping of his favour- 
ite Kellogg Corn Flakes. 
“PLEASE Mummy, could 
I have a little teeny wee bit 


more?” a 
ni & 






Of course he 
may —bless his 
appetite! Let 
him have as 
much as ever he wants with 

















Also makers 
of Kellogg's 
ALL-BRAN 
—a laxative 


food 




















“Do that again”— 










Vv 






er 


plenty of cold milk or cream. 


The golden-brown flakes of 
Uy q Kellogg’s are one 

\\ of the most diges- 
tible foods in the 
world. And _ the 
“{Cg\) flavour is delicious. 






And that’s why kiddies—and 
grown-ups too—get all the 
goodness out of this delicious 
energy-giving cereal food. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes come to you 
in the double wax-wrapped packet— 
fresh as when they left the Kellogg 
Kitchens. No cooking required. 





Demand Kellogg’s—the original Corn Flakes 


On sale at Leading Grocers— 
in the Red and Green Packet 


Kelloggs 


CORN FLAKES 


KELLOGG COMPANY of GREAT BRITAIN, Ltd. 


329 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1 
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ASTHMA 
> bay MIS » 


today) 


/ by taking Potter's Asthma 

AY Cure—the established remedy 

“/ for all nose and throat affec- 

tions anda sovereign cure even 

in chronic cases of Oatarrh and 

Bronchial trouble. Soothing 
and curative. 








For outdoors use the Asthma ! 
Smoking Mixture & Cigarettes 
Sold by all Chemists price 
1/3 per tin or post free 
1/44 from the makers: 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., 
65B, ARTILLERY LANE, E. 

















H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL rox CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, &.2, 
which leals with larger 1 


umbers cn iren lan any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
idmission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp We. Cacti, C.V.0. 1.G 


President: 





LENTON-K@ae, 5¢ 











The 
Anthology 


of Jesus 


Arranged and kd 


Sir JAMES MARCHANT 


Sir James Marchant, who has f r mal y 
years been engaged upon this Ar Unology, 
gives more than four hundred selections 


from the richest thoughts of master 
minds in theology and literature The 
volume will be of the utmost value t 

students and preachers alike, and will t 

rreatly appreciated by the religious 
public 


Cloth. 7/6 net Leather, 1 net 


























— DELIVERY FREE *f Wales — 


RECORD 
OUTPUT 


BRINGS PRICES 


DOWN 


Improved methods § 


of manufacture 


send Quality 


HIS great reduction in 

prices alone places 
BERKELEY UPHOLSTERY 
beyond all competition, and 
instead of quality being re- 
duced it has been tremen- 
dously improved. 


For the first time in the history of 
moderate price Upholstery 


HAIR & FIBRE STUFFING 


of guaranteed quality is being used. 
This has hitherto been exclusive 
to the most expensive models. In 
addition, anew range of magnificent 


DAMASKS & TAPESTRIES 


is provided, giving customers a 
wide choice of coverings to har- 
monise with any decoration. 
Above all, as Berkeley Upholstery 
is made in our own factories—the 
largest in the Kingdom devoted 
solely to Upholstery—we accept 
full responsibility, and give this 


SUPREME GUARANTEE 


We deliver immediately on Re- 
ceipt of Deposit with Order, and 
if the value of any Berkeley Easy 
Chair or Chesterfield does not 
come up to expectations you may 
returnit AT OUR EXPENSE and 


we will refund your money in full. 











LOUNGE 
conned sure £172020 


Berkeley Easy Chair 


This magnificent Easy Chair has 
always set a standard for value, 
and with the new HAIR and 
FIBRE stuffing it is absolutely 
unrivalled, Luxurously uphol- 
stered with long coppered - steel 
springs in seat, back and front 
edge. Best birch frame, Supreme 
comfort and durability. 

NEW CASH PRICE 

= 24:2:6 
78/6: 10/- with order and 


lc 10/- monthly. 


WRITE NOW 
for PATTERNS 





New Values in the famous 






eo» £18:5:0 
ser with order and 
ce 40/- monthly. 


Any piece of the Suite can be om separately. 


Berkeley Wing Model 


This attractive model is con- 
structed on the same lines as the 
Berkeley, with the exception that 
it is higher in the back and has 
large well-upholstered wings, 
giving extra comfort for the head, 
and complete protection from 
draughts, 


NEW CASH PRICE 


or £4:17:6 
90/- 10/- with order and 
balance 15/- monthly, 


The Berkeley Lounge Chesterfield “%**"'* 


Upholstered in HAIR and FIBRE this 


Chesterfield is a most comfortable and 
handsome piece of furniture. With 
the adjustable end let down it formsa 


delightful reclining lounge, 


NEW CASH PRICE 


or £9:10:0 
£9 20/- with order and 
balance 20/- monthly. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE PATTERNS. 


H. J. SEARLE & SON, ¢r5: 


(Dept. T. ,, 70-78, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDCN, S.E.1. 
Branch Showroems : 133, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1; The 


Arcade, High St., CROYDON; 


vii 


and 16, The Parade, WATFORD. 





Electrolysis, whict 


treatment or appliances to buy. 


should have no hesitation in writing 
painlessly removed. Why not write! 



















The 
Season” is with us. 
/ If you’re in the fashion, give your 
/ nose something to sniff at. ‘‘Dr. Mac’’ 
| will stop that irritating ‘‘Sniff! Sniff! 
| Saift 1 and save you from being a nuis- 

. ance to yourself and others. 
Save you from many a 
serious illness, too. 













The soothing, germ-kill- 
ing powers of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s Smelling Bottle 
must be experienced to 
m be appreciated. 
Get one to-day. 


Make Dr.Mac: 
YOUR Doctor! 








a emansnnemnmmnmnmanennsl 
eee ETT 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd 
PRICE 2/- st Reading, England. > 


ve 





» have tried other methods to write, as, unless we car 
can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take 3 this treatment. 
wow To OBTAIN Serenata Teess 


ted to you FR 
ll be de'‘ighted 








and often these small holes become cl pg 
iples, Ke, There is also the dange 












interest, 





F_THIS NEW METHOD. 


¥ 
to learn how easily and surely super 





HAIR ON THE F ACE 


Removed by a painless method. Explanatory Booklet sent Free, 
Jeauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to remove these has < aused mu 
anxiety to ladies who study their pers sonal appearances. Some — tried the pair % 
1 leaves the skin perforate 
other blemishes arise, such as Bl: ackhe ads, Pir 
only burt is off the h: air, and often 
entirely supersedes the antiquated h armful methods. 

Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be pleased to learn that th 
by a new method which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. It is 
matter of days, and the hair has gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin, 
You will not be put to any inconvenience 
be done in the privacy of your own ee. This new method is worthy of you 
specially want those cules rs wh 


ful Process 
ed, and her 
' rous d epilatory, whic 
vurns the skin. But at last science has devised a method whi 
se can be removed for ever 
so sure that it Is just a 
There is no expensive 
All you have to do can 


We 


prove that we 


t vd your name anc address. stamp tor aye, to The Capillus anuincterta c 
Os, 

3. 9 Palace House, 128 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1: . 
scription of this simple and remarkable metho “le you to rer sur rat me at 
very slight expens 1e descriptior E in a perfectly plain and sealed pack yi 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED | 
| WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


n making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 











Amid the Forests 


of Normandy 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT 
“? we Lepper 


Translate 


An excellent translation of a book delight 
fully written by M. Edouard Herriot, late 
Prime Minister of France. In it will be 
found much of the charm and romance 
that make Normandy so fascinating t& 
lovers of the picturesque. With 16 half- 


’ 


tone plates and map-end papers, 10/6 net 


Cassell’s London, E.C.4 
































THE LITTLE ONES CAN BE SAVED— 
made whole and happy if you will send to 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 
your mite towards the expenses. 


President . . . H.R.H, PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman .- ° , J. GOMER BERRY, Esq. 

Treasurer - ° ROBERT MOND, Esq 

Medical Director : ERIC PRITCHARD, ee M.D., M.R.C.P. 


rHE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
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(4 FOR NURSERY TEA 











AN°US WATSON & CO LIMITED, NEWCASTLE UPON-TYNE, 


Little Nippers like Skippers” 


The dainty little fish in the purest olive oil. 


They suit them to a Tea. 


\ 
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SHEETS 


and 


PILLOW CASES 


Every good housewife takes pride in her sheets 
and pillow-cases, and well she may if they are 
Hercules—so soft in texture, so fine in finish, 
and yet so wonderfully strong that they are sold 
with the guarantee of replacement if they fail to 
give satisfaction in wash and wear. 
Well may the housewife handle them with pride 
as she puts them into the chest with the sprig of 
lavender to add to their fragrance. 
Sheets: Plain hemmed or hemstitched (hand drawn) 
Cases: Buttoned, hemstitched, scalloped, frilled 
Sold by leading drapers. 

Ii necessary ask for suppliers’ names 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS LTD. 
50 Piccadilly, Manchester 


Manufacturers also of the famous Hercules overall 
and frock fabric, sold with the same guarantee, 


1X 


—h 
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yA 
Thirty-five years ago! 


Thirty-five years ago the 
earliest form of “SWAN” Pen 
was a novelty. To-day you 
have a great advantage over the 
earlier generation, for now the 


perfected form of “SWAN” Pen 


is at your service. 


“SWAN” Pens are better to-day 


than ever before—more quickly 
filled, efficient in the highest 
degree, durable and fast in action. 


Get a “SWAN” 


and enjoy writing comfort. 


“SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


£elf-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” » 106 








OF ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
List Post Free 


Mante, Topp & Co., Lrp., Swan House, 133 & 135 
we Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79, High 
rte Holborn, W.0.1.; 95, Regent Street, W.1.; an 

at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 









































BROMUF 
FADELES 
FABRIC 


BRIGHTEN AUTUMN’S 
DREARY. DAYS. 


For Autumn, with its chill mists and dull skies, Curtains 
and Draperies that aid the meagre sunshine are essen- 


tial. To keep out the cold draughts is not enough, 
warm, mellow colours must be selected so that should 
fitful gleam of wintry sun fall in the room it will 
be reflected and enhanced by the warm glow of the 
well-chosen fabric. Bromuff Fadeless Fabrics are 
the Sun's friend. They fear him not, for their 
colours will not blench, they greet him with warm 
and friendly welcome. 


Write To-day for Post Free Pattern Books 


so that you may choose your new fabrics actually 

in the rooms in which you intend to use them. 

That is the only way to make sure of obtaining 

exactly the effect you want. 

For Casements and | ‘esignsin varyins 
Light Curtaias. } All so ins. wide 

Book A. (ott Casement, | Per var! 6/6 to 10/9. 

Fine Re pps, self ured Satin | For Draperies. 


widths of stripes. 


Strpe Ro ops, Art. Silk, Brillant. | gook D. KR thick pik 
et yard B74} to B/B* | Velours in plain Reauti'e 
Book GC. Fisdeless Cretonnes sheen. All wide 

ant Fadeiess Reveraible Printed Per yard 7/6. 
Casemeats eryard 2/12105/9 | For Heavy Curtains and 
For Loose Covers and | Upholstery. 

Draperies. | Book E. Cheniiles, Damask 

Book B. © Bromutt Multi | Radiant Art. Silk, Heavy Terry 


ve heavy rep 
Variety of col 


Cloth, ete. A ins. wide 
Per yard 9/6 to B4/+. 
OUR GENEROUS GUARANTEE. 

If Bromuff Fadeless Fabrics fade from sun, sea-air 
or washing, we undertake not only to replace the 
fabric, but also to pay the cost of making up. All 
goods Post Free to any address in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Buying direct from us you get the best 
possible value. Write to-day for patterns, stating 
kind of material and purpose for which it is required. 
Ask for booklet “ Bromuff Way to Brighter Homes.” 


BROWN, MUFF & CO., Ltd. 
Dept. 14, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


TE SRSESESIES LS LSES ELSES ALLE 
a ae ee ee oe ee eee Oe 


sina 
rings andinstrijped ¢ 


pre = ee : 
' FREE. 

j Send postcard to-day for Special 
4 Lllustrated Leaflet, g full 
i det Mentic t it 
H 



















Let a “HUE” Fire stop the Waste! 


T combines every modern principle of scientific and economical 
heating. It is designed to fit your own grate, will save its cost 
in coal in a couple of months, 

and always remains your own pro- 
Fit it and see how much 
heat you get and how much 
al you save 100,000 satisfied 
" ve proved this r 

jon the name * 
ery genuine 

OUR GUARANTEE. 
Ifany “ Hue” Fire does not fulfil all 
we claim for it return it to the ne 
monger or builder you bought it from 
and he is authorised by us to refund 
the price without question or qu: bble 
Prices from 1 4/6 upwards according 
to size and finish. Obtainable from | 
all first-class Stores and Ironmongers | 
everywhere. We will supply name | 
of nearest dealer if necessary 
Refuse imitations. 

YOUNG & MARTEN, LTD., 
STRATFORD - LONDON, E.15.l> 

Also at Southend, Brentford, 

Walthamstow & Leytonstone. 






































SAFEGUA 
JOHN BOND'S. 

a ©) °2'4-9 9-8 © PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS } 


SHH: 
a 
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LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 


rarouc LOVELY PUDDINGS | 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX &°MAKES IO PUDDINGS. 


WwW. @ G. BROWN. DERRY. 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


SEVERE PAINS CURED AFTER 
TWO YEARS’ SUFFERING. 






























Maerrillan St., Rocha: Lanes 

Dear Sir wo ye suffering 
my daughter i ns 
in her back a 1 treat ed 
te have any ef r Urace a r 
tisement and I thank God I did, as ¢ is now 
str and well. 1 could scaroely lieve that a 
yuld be effected, as 1 had given up all 


hope.— Yours faithfully, 
Mrs. CURTIS. anit : 
atism. It directly 





TRACE, and TRACE alor can cure 
Q@ttacks the cause—uric acid $ and els it from the system 
and prevents its reappearance rhat is why it CURES and CURE 3 
QUICKLY. 1/3, 3/- & 5/- per box, from Boots, Timothy White & ¢ 
Taylors, and all Chemists and Store or direct from the URAC 


Laboratories (Dept. §7 ), 82, 


St. Thomas Street, London, 8.E.1 


1/3, 3- Ci GET : 
: & 5. a 2 ee ae THEM : 
ABLES Ss = Now 


jper box | GURE RHEUMATISM 












contains no 
preservative. 


With ‘Atora’ you KNOW! 


RDINARY suet varies in waste and 
moisture : even the most laborious 
chopping does not get it perfectly even, 
and the result is always a lottery, You 
know your puddings will turn out well 
fF with ‘Atora’ Beef Suet. It is always the 
+ same — beautifully shredded, delicate 
2 in flavour, economical. 


ATORA 
Hugon’s BEEF SUET 


In small packets, and 4-oz., 8-oz., and 16-oz. cartons. 


Our booklet of nearly 100 tested Recipes 
sent free if you mention this magazine. 


HUGON & CO., LTD., 1°58 Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 
Originators of Refined Beef Suet 



















TO RESIDENTS ABROAD —Hugon's Beef Suet, Keef Dripping, 
and Pure Lard ie specisily packed in 1-!b. and 2-ib. decorated tins 
for export. If any difficulty in obtaining, piease send name and 
address of your S.orekeeper. 
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™ A soft, durable 
\ mixture of 


Badger & Hair. 
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A patented 
process of 
wire binding 


that prevents A name with 


a Reputation. 
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COUGHS.z.COLDS 
BRONCHITIS 


Over a Century Old Powell's Balsam of Aniseed 
is still the best cure for Coughs and Colds, and 


the shedding 
of Hair. 


A compo 
sition handle 
that will 
neither split 
sor break 







Make a note 


of CLEMAK! 


A guarantee 
that this 
brush has 
been _ steri- 


all Chest-Lu: g an Throat « mplaints. A soothing — => Suit. lized by & 
warming — healing preparation —containing no dangerous ble they Certified 
drugs—you will find it as effective as your great grand enet . Process. 
parents did over 100 years ago. It is as good for cumates. 

— as it ; for adults Quickly st ps uritation of 

the throat, relieves the congested passages speedily 

heals the inflamed tissues, and strengthens ard protects re = 
the chest, throat and lungs against further attac te Get PRICE Fy LARGER SIZES 
your family bottle NOW, but be sure it bears the | vr 
favous Lion-Net and Mouse Trade Maik. None 56 & 16 


gcnui.e witi cet it. 


Powells 
BALSAM ° ANISEED 


1/3, 3/- & 5/- pottie ivi “direct frome 


4 Store ra 
Thomas Powell Ltd.‘ Iv«k 28 | Blaci:friars Rd. London. §.E 
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CLEMAK 
SHAVING BRUSH 


Clemak Safety Razor Co., 5», Kingsway, Londos 


will show you the 
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‘ 99 All Leading Drap 3 
sell LUVISCA 
(37-38 inches wide) 
in latest shades and 
colourings — Striped 
Designs, Plain 
Shades and_ Self- 
Coloured Check 
Effects, Also 
“LUVISCA” Gar. 
ments ready-to-wear 
In newest styles and 
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the most popular of all 
artificial silk fabrics. 


UVISCA is beautifully woven, and 
4 er v t nd n ( au 


extr ‘ easy wash a 1 at hor 
Its ours ar t paired by constant wear and 
Washing. 
. ot Ladies Over-blouses, Dresses, Pyjamas, Children’s 
tocks, Sleeping Suits, etc., ° LU VISCA ” is ideal 


If any difficulty in o? taining “ LUVISCA™ pleas 
write to the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, LTD. 
Dept. 83) 19, Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. who 
wil send vou the name of the nearest retailer selling 
"and an illustrated booklet giving particulars 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 


NEXT MONTH STARTS A NEW VOLUME 


The ordinary reader, perhaps, is not interested in the announcement 
that a new volume of THe Quiver starts with the November issue. The 
noteworthy fact behind that announcement, however, is that its new 
features will place it on an even higher level than before. 

First and foremost, there is a new serial story by Mrs. BAILLIE 
NEYNOLDS entitled ‘‘ Thunderstorm.’’ This will be the story of two 
diverse characters, and will tell of the way in which they are finally 
brought together with the happiest of results. 


The vexed question of betting is dealt with by a special article, 


which is topical in view of the fact that the Chancellor’s new betting 


tax comes in in November. WARWICK DEEPING gives us another 


of lis stories, entitled ‘‘ The Professor and the Hermit.’’ Also topical 
will be the article ‘*‘ How Doctors are Ruled.’’ It deals very carefully 
with the question of the General Medical Council, which meets in 
N ywember. 


Other features include ‘*‘ Two in a Fog ”’ by 
H. MORTIMER BATTEN, ‘ Stepmother”’ by } g Vit 
MAUDE CRAWFORD, and ‘f When Love is 
Dead” by ETHEL MANNIN, a new writer of WO —_—_———> 


great promise, 
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SCONONMUICAL FURNISLING 








REXINE 
LON DON 


YY 






oo 


— economy in furnishing 
must | 


e practised there need be 
no sacrifice tn appearance. ‘* Rexine”’ 
Leathercloth is a most inexpensive 
upholstering material: looks exactly 
like leather: will wear remarkably well 
and will never collect dust or show 
stains. It makes housework easier 
There are scores of patterns and " 


colours of which your furnishing and always looks bright and ck 
house can show you samples. 


Buy British Goods—Sell British Goods 
SLD LD LD LD CD CP OOQOROD DOP OCOD DQ ADD 
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LEATHERCLOTH 


LIMITED : HYDE : MANCHESTER 


60, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C 


































Fresh from 
the Orchard 


to the Home Luxurious Comfort 
for chilly days. 


Chivers ATHEENIC 


Patent : ; 
Hygienic Scotch Woven 


_ UNDERWEAR 


Prepared on the home-made principle during the BY POST 









fruit-picking season, from freshly gathered fruit : 
and refined sugar only. Guaranteed pure and direct from Factory to 
free {from glucose, chemical preservative, and Wearer. 


artificial colouring. 
In pure new Wool, Silk and Wool, 


and Silk. Garments in all sizes and 


Geachs ) Crtsfrova styles for Ladies, Gents and Children 
are HAWICK-made and Guaran- 
Hacks S| LK ins teed Unshrinkable. Perfect in 


quality, fit and finish, ATHEENIC 





Newest on Ivery UNDERWEAR ensures’ comfort 
€ s ' r ‘ u et Ne 5 ) . . e . 
FOR AUTUMN Fol.DIR AND CATALOGUI rtains Hem, and entire satisfaction to the wearer. 
' 4 ! Attr t « WW outlay 
rt et! Dows « I ‘ l 4 Unpets Al 
Writ tolay. 8. PEACH & ONS 120 The ooms, NOTTINGHAM 41 1So 





SPORTSWEAR. 





Hair 
Write for illustrated Catalogue with 


patterns Post Free, and buy DIRECT 
from MAKERS at first cost. 
DEPT. M.9, 
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Fe Ss Sah 


WOOD BROS. | > Chri ‘ome 


= be THE ‘SHAFTESBURY ‘HOMES 


ih 


oe “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The I al 1 cannot buy 


Maternity garments that are better ma 1 more reason ARE TRAINING 1,000 BOYS AND GIRLS 
from Wood Liros.; they are won FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U.K. 
, FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE ae AND QUEEN. 








































































. \\ os 4 President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF W4 K.G 
rts tr “ha 11 Coat Frock m 626 os 10,000 Boys have been sent to — Royal Navy 
moan eee hement Sets from og fhe she * and Mercantile Marine. Many Hundreds have 
elt plet «; Maternity : > : : = n0 
Comets tram 34. ‘Wood bros ‘also supply everything been Emigrated to British Dominions. 3,0 
for Baby from Birth , request Girls have been trained for Household Duties, etc, 
Pall satisfaction. or money refunded, Chairman & Treaswrer—C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Ween Bnes.. tig, St bene a Deputy Chairman—F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
fron ary’ 8 Stree anchester. 
‘rom 72/6 (The Original Inventors of Maternity Wear.) @® 164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2, 
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Bye, Baby Bunting, 

Daddy's gone a-hunting, 

T'o find of pennies just eighteen 
To buy atin of “OVALTINE.” 


Children who have ‘ Ovaltine’ as their daily beverage are alert 
and happy during the daytime and sleep soundly at night. They 
have sturdy bodies, sound nerves, and cheeks which glow with 
glorious health. 

‘Ovaltine’ is a delicious food beverage, containing the concen- 
trated nerve and body-building elements extracted from ripe 


barley malt, rich creamy milk and fresh eggs. 
= 
wo 
Lg 


OVALTIN 


Sa TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain,Nerve and Body 





Sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
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Blackberries 





Blackberries represent the 
small pleasures and __ per- 
quisites of life—the little 
extras we may take for the 
gathering. 


Sometimes the taking does 
not compensate for scratches 
and torn clothes, but it is nice 
now and again to get away 
from the bread and butter of 
life, and enjoy the harmless, 
luscious blackberries. 

Do not always stick rigidly 
to the high road. Enjoy the 
fruits of the earth, for winter 
comes when the blackberries 
shall have passed away. 





**He sank on his knees on the bedstep 
and clasped his thin hands against the coverlet” 
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EFEAT 


> by? 
Marjorie Bowen 


DWARD PLANTAGANET, Prince 

of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Earl 

of Chester, Lord of Biscay and Uri- 
jJales, rested at Bordeaux with his brother 
Johan of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, Earl of Derby, 
Leicester, Seneschal of 
English army. 
Edward of Wales had saved his word; 
he could not save Aquitaine. 


\quitaine and 
Lincoln, and 
Kngland and the 


He had redeemed the oath sworn before 
the high God that the treacherous Limoges 
should pay for its disloyalty. The town 
lay now a burning ruin; in one day three 
children had 
atoned with their blood for the falsity of 
Jean le Cros, 


thousand men, women, and 
Bishop of Limoges 

For Edward had sworn by h father’s 
soul to wipe out every life in Limoges 
Chained and bare-headed the Bishop had 
been brought before the Prince, and had 
ly been pared v the interce ion of 


Johan of Gaunt, for Edward had vowed by 





God and St. George that the arch-traito 
should perish 

Yet at this he staved his h nd came 
to Bordea z. arried a litte r. his vel 
geance satisfied, but valry stained 


by the innocent blood ITS, ¢ 
appy knight, ill at ease in mind and body, 
without monev for his men-at-arms, with 
Aquitaine 
south and 
vancing 


lipping from him East and 
north the French were ad 


, and he had no means to stay them 


This wa rreat bitterness for one who 
had been the pattern of knighthood in 
Europe, who was a king’s son, and the 
hero of the English. So he came to Be 


deaux, where his family waited him is 


a castle above whi 





h the Leopard floated, 


and saw the ips in the harbour waiting 
a De 


to carry him back to England At Cogna 





he had delegated his powers and his office 
) brothe ind Johan of Gaunt had 
p the almost hopeless task; but he 
ambitious, a famous knight, eager to 
play a great part among the princes of 


Europe, also in his full health and lusty; 
but Edward wasted from day to day. After 
the feverish fury of the attack on Limoges 
and the ferocity of his vengeance, he fell 
deeper into his sickness and brooded bit- 
terly in his mind. 

When he had halted at Lormont, a mes- 
senger had ridden up to meet him with 
word from the Princess, Jehanne of Kent. 
She had her two children with her, and 
one, the elder, was sick 


’ 


Edward said no word t 


this message; 
and so they carried him, a silent knight, 
into the castle. 

All gaiety, all joy, all splendour of 
chivalry and deeds of arms, all the bright 
ness of glory and bliss of youth seemed 
overclouded now. 

Kdward the King was old, Edward the 
Prince was sick and defeated, Philippa 
the Queen was dead, and English chivalry 
was smirched by the massacre of Limoges 

And the ships waited to take ingloriouslyv 
home the proudest knight in Europe to rest 
his limbs in the Savoy and presently his 
bones in St. Peter’s Church at the Abbey, 
near Westminster When he came to the 
astle he asked after his little son Edward 


They carried him to a room overlooking 


siscay, that lay placid beneath 
a pale October sky, and laid him on a 
window; and he asked again 





Immediately the Princess Je} 


wife, entered the room and came tto his 


anne, his 


side, and in silence went on her knees 


h, joli ca@nur!” he said, 
and took het long 
gazed down into it. 


lappened at 


d raised his 





weary cyes face between 

his hands and 
“What 

asked, without a word of greeting or duty 
His hands fell to his ides, and his worn 
yuntenance overclouded 


” 1 


Limoges? sne 


word,” he muttered 


Tears came into the eyes of JTehanne of 
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“IT would you had been _ forsworn, 


seigneur,” she answered, “for the hand of 
God is against us.” 

“In what way?” asked Edward, 

“In your sickness,” she said, “for, certes, 
I perceive you very weak; and in the illness 
of the child,” 

“Help me up,” answered the Prince, 
“that I may go to him 

He raised himself to a sitting posture 
and put his feet to the ground; his simple 
dull-red robe flowed round him unbroken 
by a jewel, his dark, thin face had the look 
of a man weary of himself 

With her arm round h 
Jehanne supported him; she was very 


shoulder 


grave, like one who had no comfort to give 


“That I should lean on you, joli caur! 
he said, and rose unsteadily, holding to 
her arm “Look well to this child, 
Jehanne,” he added in a sterner voice, “for 
meseems he will wear the crown sooner 
than I.” 

“Hélas!” she answered tenderly This 
is not Edward who speaks so sadly.” 

“Jehanne,” he said, “I shall never wear 
mail again 

She shook her head, looking up at him, 
and tried to smile 

“T shall no more set lance in rest not 
draw sword,” he continued. “I have been 
useless sick so long, and now I feel death 
in my bones.” 

“Never,” said the gentle Jehanne, have 
vou come back to me in th il] humour: 
the air of England will restore you, 
seigneur! 2 

“The air of England will be no balm 
to my hurts,” he answered lake me t 
the child.” 

She led him gently to the next rambe 
her own, where Prince Edward had lain 
two days in an increasing 

It was a tall and glooming room, hu 


with cloths covered wit titching in bright 





wools 


rhe two ar he 1 win lows opene ] on t 
the courtyard and the distant prospect at 


the sea an ] were ossed bv the bo if 


of a poplar tree that shook golden and 
amber leaves against the mullions 

An Eastern rug spread the floor, and 
there was an open hearth on which some 


logs smouldered 


The bed stood out from the wv ill opposite 


the windows, and was hung with curtains 
of clean blue and-white eck el at the 
foot of it were two chairs. on one of 


which a white dog slept 


Beside the bed was a frte-Dier wit 
illuminated book on the rest, beneat 
hung a long strip of embroidere 


yond that several coffers and 


unpacked, and a couch piled with skir 


and garments 


Two women and a man were t te 


gether over the fire; the 
the entrance of the Prince, but he took 
heed of them 

Aided bv his wife, he came to t 
of the bed and stood holding by t 
rail 


Under the blue and white frill of t 
canopy a hild lay asleep, h yrown 
a tangle on the stiff w 
flushed cheek pressed against 

The coverlet that was worked with tl 
arms of England on a blue ground vw 
lrawn up to his chin, little n 
Slightly disturbed the smoothne of t 
heavy fall of the ilk 

“In what manner did he become x. 
demanded the Prince hoarse God we 


vou might have looked to him bett 
The Princess quivered benea 
on her shoulder 


Neither he nor Richar 


has bee nm ight f eft 1 
mut there \ wen n ri B 
le iuXx Th te verbrir 
1 an down t p l 
been watch m t ( \ 
wut sleep,” she added 
Edward of Wales did 1 
| eves were fixe 
t t 1 kdward 1 i 
splend _ | t 
Plant genet 
| re by iWwa ‘ t 
Ri d l { na 1 
kind iture iH f 
him I t ry 
le born was h ‘ 
ive t X pe ‘ 7 
Je ne la ed t 1 
t ! t t 
You must t ve 
ill ‘ e)] — +t 
rt tre | \ ( t 
ide ) na few short 
sull ft 1 the B | 
ins we he «lise " | | 
tond pport 1 wa 
son pillow, the 
the b leftern j 
ill thre 
Che littl t 4 
ind pl | t o 
I 
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“Edward got to his feet, and said in the voice of 


a strong man, ‘What news of my son?'’ 


vld and nose n tint, blun featured, 
stre ngly made, vet de ate 

lhe child who would be King of | ngland 

‘ surely; it was mere chance who would 

the nee the old Kin lar g lishing 





Alice 


had 


at 
who 
Was com 


it nevel 


fe.t 


the sands of life ling out to wiftly 
rh t ada Wie ( id been carried 
oh the te ound the hurch of 
st. Etienr it Limoges, he had known 
tit wa the ist time he would look on 


not 


live 


Drawn ¢t 


y 
—p. 1136 7 
So soon the fair child would be Lord of 
E-ngland and possessor of all the perilous 
honours and glories of his father. The 
Prince’s proud head sank low; the hot tears 


and blinded him as he considered 


welled up 


his smirched chivalry. 

He sted his cheek against the arms 
f England on the coverlet; he felt the 
lassitude of a man who sees that life is 
done, and that never more in this world 
will he perform feats of arms, or guide 
great policie or strive with men or shine 
before them 

the loss of his strength had had the effect 
oi drawine a veil between him and the 


world; seeing as a spectator those events in 


which he had once played a leading part, 


he had come to estimate things differently 





ne, 
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And now that feeling culminated; he felt 


like one very old, looking back on a long his eyes 


life, or as if he beheld the incidents of his 
career painted in little bright pictures on 


al feel so tired,” 


Jehanne had crept round to the other 








he whispered 


closed; “but when I sleep the 


dragons come and crawl over the bed.’ ) 


side 
a long roll of vellum of the pillow 
It was an unfinished life; a broken, de “Let him sleep, Edward,’ 
feated life; perhaps men might hereafter anxiously, 
call it a tarnished life. “He can sleep while I hold h 
The Prince knew this, and the sense of answered the Prince, never lifting his ¢ 
failure was like a black cloud on his heart from | son’s face. 
But his little son, sleeping beneath the “Nay, but you should rest,” 
ieopard-strewn coverlet, would redeem his ‘Have you not come a long journey, a 
own unfulfilled promise are vou not sick 
“Ah, dear Lord Christ and St. George,” “T rested at Lormont,” answered Iv 
he prayed, “let this be so; let him be a The neess lifted het 
very perfect knight and a great King.” her feet and crossed to the doctor, v 
Hearing a movement, he lifted his head. stood between the two women 
The child was awake; the sparkling blue and whispered to him, her pretty f 
of his eyes was brilliant in his flushed face. quiver with agitation 
“Seigneur!” he whispered, seeing his A wind was rising from the sea, rufflir 
father; he smiled. “Shall we be going to the waves, shakine the corda of tl 
I:-ngland soon?” anchored ships, and lifting the little | 
“Even now they load the boats,” an nons of England that struggled at the n 
swered the Prince. “You wish to return to mast ‘his wind beat at t ! 
England?” shaped leaded casements and scattered t 
“Certes,” said the child wistfully “a leaves from the poplar tree without 
the war over?” he added. vellow shower like golden ducats drop] N 
“What should you know of that?” asked yy a reluctant hand across the prospect 


the Prince, startled 


sea and town. 


“T did hear the knights all talking of the The Princess Jehanne came back to t 
war.” bed with the doctor; he was a S| 

“It is not over,” answered Edward som who had been in the service of Don Ped I 
brely. “Your Uncle Lancaster will finish ind was renowned for | knowledge of 


that business.” Eastern medicine 

“Hélas! Y would I were a big knight, He spoke in French to the Prince, v 
seigneur,” murmured the child a courteous humility 

“There time for that,” said the Prince “Fair seigneur, permit me to look tot 

His son stared at him for a moment’ little Prince And for 1 f, it 
silence, then said: be wiser that vou should rest.” 

“When the knight howed us feats with I dwat anced up int 
the lance in the courtyard, Richard wa posed f then rose t 
afraid.” himself the stif 

“Nay.” replied Edward ar ly, “not Che t bent <« 
afraid /” licately touched his b t 

The child nodded ft Spanish, one of th 

“Richard has a new lk t rrdic with a small horn beaker in and 
which pleases him mightily; but when I am I ttle Prince \ I \ 
well I shall have a shirt of mail, ll TI } “ ie od t he tried t 
not?” away, a ut | lips obstinat 

“Ay!” answered the Prin if the "Re. Ir aid ed the the \ 
armourer can make one so small manne t wi ‘ 

The child closed his eyes The 1 t up, ideris I 


“Why am I sick, Seigneur?” he mut and 


tered. “Did I do wrong?” a prot 
Edward shivered “3 
“You are not sorely sick?” he demanded Tehann: 

hoarsely over | 


His 


Prince clasped tightly 


son put out a hot which the The d 
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\ nim 


better?” whispered the Princ 

} \ t} cove t 

as he lay dow: 

t hook h d A 
se he taltere 





cannot “The 


“That I 


fever is very high.” 


say,” he replied. 


She glanced at her husband, sitting 
loomy and silent, and beckoned one of 


the women, and whispered to her to fetch 
might 


) 


eS om " 
Prince Richard, 
rince out of his melancholy. 


who charm the 


second son 


Edward 


But when his was brought 


nd led up to him, showed no 
unner of interest 
child 


yutv. and very richly 


Yet the was of a neat and exact 


in brown 


A 
f 


lk and very humble in his duty 


Were vou afraid of the lance play?” 
sked his father 

Richard looked up in a mischievous and 
ming manne 

I do prefer, seigneur, to go in a litter 


oa oo» 


to horseback, he ] sp d 


ove to see the 


“Do you not jousts?” 
Edward. 


ball,” returned 


‘Take him away for a false knight,” 

sald the Prince wearily 
“Ahé, at four years 
f Kent indignantly. came round the 
{and caught the younger Prince to her 
som swiftly. 


“He is my 


old!” cried Jehanne 
She 


Edward, “and 


loves not 


son,” flashed 
Take him hence.” 
>» 


arms 
The Princess gave Richard to the 


vho had brought him, 


lady 


and as he found him 
"ae : fs 
elf being carried away, he began to wail 


nd cry, which completed the Prince’s con- 
it; in truth, 






he was angry with Richard 


being well and lusty while his brother 
ex. The Princess noticed his ex 
mation of annoyance as the child broke 

to sobs. 
at ire not f to Richar i” she said, 
“Pardt, you must have vour favourite,” 
etorted gloomily “If you had given 
to kdward you do to Richard, he 


’ 


ave been on his feet to welcome 


t ‘ pared Lim ore A he an 
ered, “God's judement would not have 
len on you in tl matter.” 
The Prince shrank against the wall and 


ited tortured eves. 
Instantly she was on het 
im 


he fore 


kne¢ 


“Forgive me,” she said 
He did not speak a word; his thin 


lightly touched the caul that 


passionate] 


ilver 
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her fair hair, but his had moved to 
his son, 

The little Prince slept again, though un 
easily, with moans and twitchings in his 
limbs. 

“I might have spared 
tered Edward: “but |] 
father’s soul.” 

Jehanne kissed the hand that had been 
withdrawn from her head. 

“Come 


eyes 


Limoges,” mut 


had sworn by my 


little 
pleaded, “while he sleeps.” 
He rose 


the next ¢ 


away for a while,” she 
and suffered her to lead him into 
hamber, where he lay exhausted 
window, and 
Duke of 


along the couch by the oriel 


sent for his beloved brother, the 

Lancaster. 

side on a 
and her 

had never seen the 


silently by his 
furrowed 


Jehanne sat 
little stool, her brow 
cheeks colourless; she 
Prince so silent, 

She 


so weak, so troubled. 

magnificent 
Johan, still in his camail and surtout, full 
of vigour and energy, entered the chamber. 


was relieved when the 


“How goes the lading of the ship?” 
asked Edward of Wales. “We sail with 


the first fair wind.” 

“ Pardi,” said the Duke in his deep voice, 
“T have no time to go down to the shore 
yet; but I do not think they will make 
delays.” 

“Surely,” said the Prince, “I am right 
weary of Aquitaine.” 

And he gave a sigh as if he would burst 
his bosom. 

“Yet | it,” returned 
Johan, coming to salute the Princess, which 
he did with good will, close in 
sincere friendship with this lady. 

The Prince lay back languidly. 
foothold 
impatiently. 


must see more of 


being 


“How can you keep a without 


monev?” he asked 
Johan’s deep eves rested lovingly on his 


brother’s changed face. 


‘By St. George,” he said, “if I can keep 
these fiefs no other way, I will out of mv 


own revenues and charges support the war.” 
!dward looked at I 
\ 


tears washed the eves 


him fully, and the 


of the 


Princess 


“ Seigneur she said, “‘you can with a 


very comfortable heart return to England, 


] how loyally Johan will uphold 
She felt warmly towards Johan, for she 
turned aside 


Tear 


crime of taking 


knew that it wa who had 


the Prince’s vengeance from le Cros, 


and saved him from the 
the life of 


Perhaps the 


1 son of the Church 


Prince thought of that, too; 


5 
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room 
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perhaps he thought that the blood of the 
three thousand slain in Limoges was as 
heavy a burden to bear as the blood of a 
bishop. 

“Ay, save Aquitaine, Johan,” he mur- 
mured, “for the honour of England.” 

His eyes turned wistfully to the fading 
day that died beyond the oriel window. 
Surely, he thought, I have drunk of the 
last drop of bitterness. 1, Edward of 
Wales, to return to England a useless man, 
leaving defeat behind for a younger knight 
to redeem. 

The Duke of Lancaster stood watching 
him, with many thoughts in his heart, and 
presently Edward turned to him and spoke, 
in a voice earnest and feeble 

“Johan, when the King dies I shall be 
in my grave.” 

The Princess broke his speech by a sharp, 
piteous intake of breath, and caught des- 
perately at his slack hand 

“Oh, Jehanne,” he said, “I have flattered 
your fears long enough. And now I must 
speak straightly.” 

He paused, for his breath failed him. 

“Speak,” answered Johan, “for I am 
ready to take any charge that you may 
give me.” 

“My son Edward will be King of Eng 
land,” whispered the Prince; “and he is 
a young child. Stand you by him and by 
his mother in their difficulties.” 

“T will,” said the Duke gravely. 

“T entreat this of you now,” added 
Edward; “for it well may be that I shall 


never see you again I think,” and the 
bitterness of his failure echoed in his voice, 
“that I shall die before we regain 


Aquitaine,” 

“Be of better cheer, brother,” answered 
the Duke; “for I have great hopes that you 
will recover in England.” 

“Nay, I am past mending,” said the 
Prince; “and were it not that I have some 
desire to draw my last breath in English 
air, I would die here and leave my bones 
where I have left my knighthood and my 
chivalry 

“You scarcely think of me,” said Jehanne 
of Kent, and her eyes reminded him how 
much he had loved her once; lately he had 
seemed to fall away from the close confines 
of her affection 

He returned her gaze sadly 

“Yea, I think of you,” he answered; “but 
men’s matters fill my mind. Yet be con 
tent. You are a sweet woman, Jehanne.” 

He caressed her cheek with languid fin 


gers, and again his eyes sought the window 
and the pale sky beyond, and his face was 
moody, as if he saw passing in the wind, 


spaces without all the pageants, battles 


triumphs, achievements and glories that 
had gone to make his !ife; all the grea 
world that was still full of feats of arms. 
of ambitions, of splendour, of laught 


whirling, receding, leaving him in t} 
quiet chamber, useless, sick and defeat 

The Duke of Lancaster, who was in com 
mand of the troops who had escorted t 
Prince to Bordeaux, and had 
matters on his mind, left the chamber 


a nun 


Jehanne sat silent, forgotten, unnoticed, 
beside the Prince, who, with his head sunk 
on his breast, was dreaming of the life tl 
was past and the life that he had hoped t 
live. 

Present!y candles were bro ont n: bu 
he made no movement, nor did the Prin 
cess, stiff and cold on her sto 

The wind, with a gentle persistence, 
shook the tall window-frame and lifted th 
arras on the wall; clouds were coming up 


lh 


from beyond the sea and blotting the tawn 
crimson streaks of the sunset 

Dark settled in the chamber, and the 
candles winked—little 
great gloom 

Pleasant, cheerful noises of horses and 


point ot ht in a 


men came from the courtvard whet t 
lading and unlading was proceeding; t 
sounds of the mules and their drivers 
be heard as a long procession ot 
laden with baggage, started 
At last the Prince spoke 


“ar 


This is a homeward wind,” he said 

As he raised his head to speal 
the door open and the Spanish doctor ent 

Jehanne turned, and, fearful of bad ne 
put her finger to her lip 

But Edward got to his feet, caught 
iside, and said in the vo of a str 
man: 

“What news of my son? 

The doctor answered teadily, witbout 
fear or hesitancy 

“The Prince is worse, seigneur, and it 
were well that vou should com 

Edward of Wales bows | his head 
followed the doctor into the next apart 
ment 

The candles were lit and. the rtall 
drawn: a sme!l of herbs, of wax, olf 
cense, was heavy in the air \ priest was 
kneeling at the foot of the bed, the ful 


Latin words of his whispered praye amt 


clearly to the Prince’s ear 
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The little Edward lay on his back with 
his head flung upwards. 

An awful had come him 
since last his father had looked on him; 
an expression of pain had also given him 
an expression of maturity, the unnatural 
flush had faded, leaving him bluish-white, 
while under his bright eyes was a purple 
stain. 

The Prince staggered to the bed. 

“Limoges, Limoges,” he muttered. 

He cast himself on his knees and clutched 
the coverlet. 

“Dear Lord Jesus, what is this 
to me!” he whispered, 

Another moved Jehanne 
stopped and spoke to him. He could tell 
her nothing save that, despite all the most 
approved remedies, the Prince had, within 
the last hour, become rapidly and 
finally lost consciousness. 


cnange over 


coming 


doctor about: 


worse 


Jehanne turned desperately to the great 
bed where her child lay, breathing heavily, 
with glazed, fixed eyes and dry lips. 

‘Is it the plague?” she asked. 

They could not tell her. 

“Oh, 
prayed the Prince, “put not this loss on 
England; punish me not this way!” 

The child and mut- 
tered a few words, ali relating to arms and 


dear, dear Lord and St. George,” 


turned on his side 


horses and war; his eves closed jerkily and 
then fluttered open. 
Johan of Lancaster entered; he whis- 


pered to the doctors, then came lightly to 
the bed, walking as softly as a woman for 
all his great stature and bulk. 

He glanced at the child, he glanced at 


his brother, then touched the kneeling 
priest on the shoulder. 

“He will not die,” said the Prince; “in 
a little while he will wake and be well 


again.” 

The priest rose and left the room 

\ long swell of wind lifted the Eastern 
tapestry on the fluttered the long 
curtains, stirred the aromatic scents 
and the clouds of incense that hung in the 
air. 


floor, 
and 


Jehanne of Kent stood 
down at the pillow; her yellow 
slipped and hung loose 

And her showed hollow in 
tering candlelight 


rigid, staring 
hair had 
in the silver caul. 


face the flut- 


DEFEAT 


The little Prince turned from side to side, 
catching his breath in his throat. 

..” he gasped, “let me. . 
white the great 


“ Seigneur 
mount ‘the 
rd 

He began to cough, and his small fingers 
pulled at the pillow; he stared straight at 
his father. 

“He does not see me,” 
“he is blind.” 

“Why do you 
plained the child; “but I. . 

afraid afraid.” 

The Prince caught his arm passionately, 
then turned in a slow horror, for he saw 
Jehanne and his brother sink to their knees. 
He looked over his shoulder, 

In the doorway stood three priests; the 


> 


horse 


whispered Edward ; 


leave me alone?” com- 
am... not 


never . 


centre one held with upraised hands an 
object swathed in white silk. 
The Host 


“In nomine patris, filiis, et spiritus sanc- 
tus,’ he said, and drew aside the white silk, 
revealing the Eucharist like a 
captured star. 

“No,” began Edward; 

He turned again to the bed; a light 
struggle shook the child’s limbs. He twisted 
his arm out of his father’s grasp and pressed 
his two hands together, pointing heaven- 
wards. 


glittering 


” 


OB 


“ Saint—-George——"" he breathed very 
faintly, then “England.” 
His hands fell apart, and his mouth 


dropped into a circle; a faint quiver ran 
through his body, and his head sank on 
to his shoulder. 
The Host was borne round the bed, and 
no one moved. 
Then 
Presence of God. 


Edward regardless of the 


nose, 


said in a terrible voice. 


‘My son, my son! ” 


And 


“Too late,” he 


before the priest carrying the 
Eucharist the victor of Cressy sank like a 
felled sapling, and Jehanne caught his 
head on her knee, her heart motionless. 

So died the youngest of the three royal 
Edwards of England, a few days before the 
sailing from Bordeaux; and soon after the 
other two were both at peace in Westmin- 
ster, and Richard was on the throne, with 
Johan of Gaunt for his guardian, and many 


troubles ahead. 
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St. John’s Chapel, Tower of London. 








East Window and Blount Tomb, St. Peter's Chapel, Tower of London 


Hidden Houses 


of Prayer 


By 
E. Havers Rutherford 


The question of the demolition of some of the “obsolete” London 
churches calls attention to the little-known wealth in our midst 


HE House of Commons startled 

a few months ago by the appear- 

ance of the Sheriffs of the City of 
London, apparelled in their historic garb, 
standing at the bar to plead the cause of 
the little-known London churches which the 
ecclesiastical authorities wished to demolish. 
The mere idea of pulling down old churches 
has aroused considerable opposition in some 
quarters, but the very suggestion calls to 
mind that—even apart from the few so 
threatened—London has a wealth of “hidden 
houses of prayer.” Historic they are un- 
doubtedly, but many of them are as beauti- 
ful as they are old, and it is appropriate 
that, now the subject has been revived, we 
should pass in review and tell once again 
the almost lost story of some of these hidden 
treasures. 


Was 


How many of the thousands who pass 
along the highways and by-ways of London 
know of the “hidden houses of prayer” that 
may lie sheltering in a mighty historic 
edifice, perhaps hidden behind huge com- 
mercial buildings, lurking up a_ narrow 
passage, or almost swamped by factory and 
workshop? Year in and year out, in some 
cases for centuries, these churches have 
drawn a little band of worshippers within 
their walls, and though in some instances 
the spiritual lamp has been extinguished, it 
has been relighted in these modern days and 
burns perhaps all the brighter for the in- 
terruption. 

The Tower of London, for instance, is 
spoken of as having been a fortress, a royal 
residence, and a state prison. But to those 
who care to inquire, the Tower is a church, 
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Tiny “St. Ethelburga,” 


wedged in 


business houses 
a “hidden house of prayet nay, not one 
church, but two, viz. St John and St 


Peter-ad-Vincula. 
St. John’s 
and is 


is the more ancient of the two, 
W hite 


constituent part 


Situated in the Tower, ot 
forms a Tradi- 
tion says that Julius Cwsar had a hand in 
history recal the fact 


Bishop of 


which it 


its building : but 
that the architect 
Rochester, who built there which 
in its de¢ state Mr. Alfred 
Tingle to one of his most famous des rip 
tions Of Norman architecture, St. John’ 
has all the 


was Gundulf, 
the castle 


aved inspired 


strength and solidity which are 


to be found, sav, in Tewkesbury Abbey or 
St. Bartholomew the Great hort, sturdy 
columns from which arise heavy semi 


circular arches and an upper triforium story 


Wa sO Unick nat a 


pat ke | 


between 


moder n 





\ wave of the Reformation 
massive walls of the Tower 


painted windows, 


would-be Kr 


To-day everyt 


austerity, Dut 





events which 


images and 


The hape | Was cul up nt 


with State record 


pat ked 


washed ! For more than two 


neither prayer nor praise wa 


its walls, and it was actual 
turn the into a tail 


but wiser counsels pre valled, 


building 


ments were transferred to the I 


id the chapel once more put 
s€ To-day it serve isa 
troops of tl Tower! 

















HIDDEN HOUSES OF PRAYER 


St Peter-ad-Vincula (‘‘St. Peter-in- vided, so that when the boom of the 





Chains’), another of these “hidden houses Tower gun announced that all was over, 
f prayer,” has a shorter but a far more’ her body had to be packed in an 
melancholy history “There is no sadder wood chest, used for storing 
spot on earth than this little cemetery,” 


elm- 
arrows, and 
in this way the hapless queen was conveyed 


says Macaulay in his eloquent account of to St. Peter’s, where she was laid within the 


the death of the Duke of Monmouth. — chancel 

Death is there associated, not, as in West- Anne Boleyn rests in good company- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s, with genius with that other wife of King Henry, of 
and virtue, with public veneration and with whom I have spoken, with Lady Jane 
imperishable renown; not, as in oul hum- Grey, the “nine-days queen,” and _ het 
blest churches and churchyards, with every- husband, with the Dukes of Somerset, 


thing that is most endearing in social and Northumberland and Norfolk, the Duke of 
mestic charities; but with whatever is Monmouth, and others. In other parts of 
darkest in human nature and human destiny, the church lie Sir Thomas More, Robert 


with the savage triumph of implacable Devereux, the spoiled favourite of Queen 


Elizabeth, and three Scot- 















tish lords who were “out 
in the ’45,” and paid the 
penalty with their heads 
Like the neighbouring 
Chapel of St. John, St. 
Peter's suffered from such 
vandalism that Macaulay 
said in his day that it was 
no better than a “meeting- 


house in a manufacturing 


Exterior, St. Peter's Chapel, 
T ower of London 


hemi wit the onstancy tne n 
gratitude, the wardice of friends, with 
the museri tallen greatness and 


St. Peter’s, which stands within the 
precinct and the liberty of the Tower, 
as built by King Henry VIII, in suc 
ssion to the Norman church burned 


lown a few vears earlier. Probably it 
never occurred to this savage king that 
was building a sepulchre for two of 


Ss wives—Anne Boleyn and Katherine 
Howard. Just inside the entrance is a 


ass plate recording their names with 


se of thirty-two other historic people 
vho found sanctuary there after a 
troubled life, which was ended,in many 
ases, by the executioner’s axe In the 
se of Anne Boleyn every one of her 
les believed that a reprieve would 
me for her, and no fin was pl St. Etheldreda, Ely Place 
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town.” Its beautiful chestnut 1 








oof was ordinary occasions the plain tion 
hidden by lath and plaster, its walls plate of Charles I date is in on 
were whitewashed, and the floor sank to’ these three great festal days tl 
euch a degree as to make it unsafe for gold altar dish and flagon wl t 
worshippers \bout fifty years ago these cypher of William and Mary p 
defects were remedied, and to-day St forth. 
Peter's, notwithstanding its sad memories, How many among London’s millions k; 
is one of the brightest « n London. of this idden house of praver” \t « 
It is particularly bright S Sun time St. Peter's was closed to <s ore 
day, on Whit Sunday, « (Christmas but to-day it is open to the publi 
Day. On these days tl Governor and eleven o'clock service ever S ida 
Major of the Tower attend the church in ing, when the garri , 
State, s Ipp irted by the ( Yeom » W a parade Ne it 1e!I } 5, Pp 
der. carrving the Tower mace, and the full is requ 1 to gain acce 
company of Yeoman Warde id the anctuary, but I would adv t 
full-dress uniform with muffs and_= silk early, fé is soon as t Sery - 
stock ngs, and 1 ettes on their shoes On Yreat entrance-gate of t Byw ‘ 
closed | t was 
in th 
PATO RNIN augpabeerton aa 
- : a . ne ms it p y¢ \ not 
PSI . anatase BRE Me Or 00 sa n attack: 
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The Ancient Doorway, All Hallows, 


Lombard 
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The Cloisters, St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place 


unding property. As you stand on 
f Bishopsgate 


notice that the greater part of the 


the opposite sl le o you may 


west end 


1) 
Ip Hidden by sh s 


The church itself was built before 1291, 
ee hundred years a couple 
nd architect would not 


tly hidden it, 





is of the west 

Church of 

a bed, a little 

i a bell irre The en 

trance to the church is actually under the 
shops, between which a small pace, none 


») wide, is left for the 
worshippers. 


rhere, 


mvenience of 


within, for nearly 


seven hundred 
ears, prayel and ] aise have been offered. 
Those who ent find themselves in a 
irious little building, consisting of a nave 


1 south aisle-—-no trace of a north side 
has ever been found—divided by a good 
arcade of perpendicular columns and 
arches, 


f Ethel- 
Kent. She 


Ethelburga was the daughter 


h . 
ert, the first Christian 


King of 
bi) ae 
duilt a monastery and assumed the veil when 


she became a widow, and lived to be ap 
Abbess of Barking. It 


always a comfortable living for the parson 


sy 


pointed Was not 


in 1553 John Day for 


‘seditious wordes speakinge of the Quenes 


in charge, for 


and twé 
that he had not 


Highness” was nailed by one ear, 


days later—it is assumed 


repented of his hasty tongue—he “was set 


in the pillory 
nayled.” He may himself 
lucky in escaping the fate of John Larke, 
his predecessor, 


againe and had his other eare 
have thought 


executed at 


King’s 


who was 


Tyburn for having denied the 
supremacy. 
to come to a later 


date, in the early years of 


It is pleasanter by fat 
the seventeenth 
century, when a company of sturdy adven 
turers, among whom was a boy of sixteen, 
there to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament. Their good ship Hopewell lay in 
the Thames, and in a day or two they were 
due to set forth under orders of the Muscov\ 


assembled 


Company on a voyage to “discover the Pole” 
and sail across to “the islands of spicery.” 
The leader of the ten sailors and the fathe: 
of the boy looked preternaturally grave as 


he knelt in the little church of St. Ethe! 
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Entrance from Lombard Street, 


bh rvya that morning and in K ( iw bless lant 
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tory tells us that he went forth, and re tself, 
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in that hidden house of prayer” halt the s 
buried among the bricks and mortar of and por 
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to abide so long as one stone the sacred turb 
edifice remains above a the sister 
Lor bard Street, with { | 
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wainscoted, Sunday after Sunday, year arrest for debt. The garden was famous 
after year, century after century, Divine for the fineness of its strawberries, and 
service has been celebrated here, or in the Shakespeare, seizing on the fact, makes the 
immediate vicinity. Duke of Gloucester say 

In the reign of King James I the chapel ‘My Lord of Ely . . . when I was last in 
was as “fashionable” as any church in the Holborn, 
West End is to-day It was thronged by I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 
gallants brave and ladies fair who came I do beseech you, send for some of them.” 
to hear the sermons of the learned Antonio When compelled to give up the land to 
de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato, in Dal Sir Christopher Hatton, the Bishop, who 
matia, who had been converted to Pro Was to receive the vearly rent of a red 
testantism. The Archbishop of Canterbury rose, ten loads of hay, and as many pounds 
was occasionally to be found there, the in money, reserved the right in perpetuity 
Lord Chancellor, the Ear of Arundel, to walk in his garden and to gather there 
“with a great many more of lesser degree twenty baskets of roses every year. 


Even to-day the 












all ot antiquity 
hangs over Ely 


Place, for it is pro 
tected by heavy 





gates which are 
locked each even 
B ing, and a watch 
n patrols the 


“a mat 
silent court during 
the night and pro 
claims the hour 
and the state of 
the weather to all 
who may be at 
} 
wand 


to hear him 
[ \s 






you pass 





als 


for sermons in Italian, preached to 
English merchants who had ived 
} 


abroad You cannot hear those now 

til vo go mto the Mei ( * Chapel 
at half-past six on any Sunday you 
will be Warmly welcomed to choral 

ensong. How many folk in London 
Know that? How many in Cheapside 
on week davs have noticed on. the 
ates of the hall the invitation to be 
present / 

There is another “hidden house of 
prayer” in Ely Place, Holborn, to 
wit, the ( hape l of St. Etheldreda It 
is all that remains of the once mag 
hihcent town house of the Bishops of 


ae 
ly, the site of which formed part of 


Cambridgeshire, and it possessed the 
Y eal } +r 5 
Privilege of sanctuary and freedom of The quaint old Moravian Chapel, Fetter Lane 
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, ; 
through the gates it is impossible to 6ee 
i : 


the church; only the leaves of the tree 


in front of it are visible. This sole re 
maining 
beautiful 
with walls 
teenth century, 
which is nearly as Considering the 
vicissitudes St. Etheldreda’s has undergone, 
one is surprised that anything is left of it. 


relic of the episcopal abode is a 


decorated piece of ar hitecture, 


dating back to the four 


and an oak roof, restored, 


old. 


Drink in an old Chapel 
This 
ot kK ly 


uses, 


erstwhile Bishops 


degraded to commercial 


chapel of the 

Was 
and the 
drink. 
the National Society, and then, less than a 


once 
crypt was let out for the 


sale of It became a schoolroom of 
century ago, it passed into the possession of 
the Welsh Episcopalians, and sermons in 
Welsh three-decket 
pulpit to a sitting in un 
sightly 1874, it 
acquired by the Roman Catholics, and after 
restoration it kthel 
Day, Manning, 
who offered the first mass in the crypt after 


were delivered from a 
congregation 
pews. Finally, in was 
Was reopened on St 


dreda’s 1579, by Cardina 
the lapse ot centuries. 

The Roman Catholics are 
sion, careful as one need wish of the 
of the 
with faithfulness to the pop 
3ut no one suspe 
life, such a 
prayer,” who chanced to pass the iron gates 
of Ely Place. It has to be 
the discovery, 


still in posses 
beauties 
ancient and 


building, ministering 


lation around. 
would t such a centre of 


religious “hidden house of 
discovered, and 
believe me, is worth the 


doing. 


Fetter Lane 


ended. Turn 
ing our backs on Ely Place and going west 


Our pilgrimage is nearly 


hundred yards or so, we 
pass Fetter Lane. Near the bottom 
end on the left-hand side is a | 
built dwelling of five stories, No 


wards for two 
down 
, , 
DTICK 


narrow 


32 a 
’ 


; 
unlike a church as anything in the whole 
metropolis. The ground floor is guarded 


and behind them is 


an area over which hangs a powerful crane 


by strong iron railings, 


for letting down goods into the basement 
['wo little notice board 
below the 


and a painted sign 


windows of the first floor 


pro- 


s 

(== 

4 = 
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claim the place a the Moray an Uh 
House.” 

But to reach the vurch 
have to go through a long pa e which 
has done duty for nearly 150 vear The 


church itself is older than that; at any rate 


there has been Divine worship on the site 


for a considerably longer period In the 


dark days of Queen Mary a few earne 


met here in a saw-pit for Bible reading and 
prayel In the brighter days é 
cessor a wooden meeting-houss put up, 
which was replaced in turn iF 
one of brick, and it is this brick chape} 
partly rebuilt, which exists to-day \ ques 
rambling old place, wh 
‘found itself” as any ship of which K 
ling wrote. 
A Queer old Pulpit 
Look at its queer old pulpit, a1 
member that just behind it was once 
Goo! leading into” the Wall ted 
bers beyond. Look at the plain old 
and the plainer galleries. Sit dow 
of these seats and recall the far Is det 
clarations made within its und rate 
walls The ghosts of the far 1 \ 
here, if anywhere “Praise G B 
bones ” preached here, but | I n 
him a fine of £50. Bradbury n the f 
public announcement of the death Qu 
\nne, which meant a further ext 1 < 
religious liberty The chape me 
possession ol the Moravians out {oO, and 
has remained with them nce, the 
of a religious influence which felt n 
only in London but tl 
world 
The Moravian ann 
cess ot Stephe n Lot Zi I 
worth whose service 
it five o ock n Sunda I 
household servant ( ag atte ( 
began ne dally re hd 
but the in and do a 
at three o'clock ever oul 
Long may they continue to d 
this “hidden house of 
quaintest of all we have seen on 
yrimage con le ft nou A 
1 enivn nfl ence ove ( l . 
\ 
~_ \ 





HUSBANDS RIGHTS 
@ WIVES WRONGS 


Mrs. Sam Sloan 


T is well that at the very beginning we who only know each other from the view- 
should understand each other. This point of the tennis court and dance floor 
article makes no pretensions to view the may quickly meet disillusionment in the 


subject from the strictly legal aspect. It more prosaic atmosphere of the joint home. 


f 
will simply try to put before you an every Similarly, the man and woman _ whose 
day, common-sense point of view which mutual knowledge of one another is only 


may be helpful in steering among the many _ that gained in business, profession, or sport, 


shoals of married life. are handicapped at the very beginning, as 

A very large number of young people set they only know one phase of character, and 
out on this great adventure with but scant that one probably quite unlike those others 
knowledge of each other, and no prepara kept for the more intimate “home con- 
tion whatever lor the exigencies of the sumption,” 
voyage. So when the rocks of Discord and If at all possible, the prospective hus- 
Incompatibility appear on the horizon, band and wife should spend odd weeks at 
there is too often complete shipwreck. each other’s homes, for it is there the true 

It is from the partners of these thought He and She will inevitably show them- 
less, often hasty, and usually ill-assorted selves. 
unions that most talk of Rights and Wrongs In illustration, let me tell you a little 
(in capital letters) is heard ! story. 

To the casual onlooker it may easily A girl I knew went to stay at the home of 
appear that the husband is the aggressor, a boy who had been paying her a lot of 
alwavs demanding his r ghts of lordship attention. As she arrived the boy was rush- 
over the poor little wife left to brood over ing to greet her, when he stopped with a 
her wrongs But the keen and observant murmured “Excuse me,” and turned back. 
student of human na- Then she saw that his 


ture will want to grandmother, a very 


probe farther into the feeble old lady, was 


coming out for her 


tion before pronoun daily drive, leaning 


ny judgement. on his arm. Comfort- 


For every married ably settling granny 
life is built up of the in her carriage, the 
le thin the tin boy ran back to where 
neident if every da the girl awaited him, 


all unconscious that 


nking pn th by his kindly act he 
event had risen infinitely 
The main secret of higher in that girl’s 


estimation and made 





ap] narriage to 

earn to know each her realize he was the 
he from vat é Knight Errant of her 

angles durine the | ; dreams For she felt 
courting davs.’’ and that the boy who 

to learn to know yout 2 ¥ could put his own 
lves in as far as tl pa ple asure aside for the 

is humanly possible **She saw that his grandmother, a very moment to be helpful 
The boy and rl feeble old lady, was leaning on his arm” and kind to his old 
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granny was the type of man to make a good 
husband and comrade, and time has proved 
she was right. 





Yes; it certainly is the little incidents in 
daily life which are most informative of 
our characters. 

If wives would only realize that, in the 
early days of marriage, they are laying the 
foundations of their future happiness or 
misery, we should hear much less talk of 
Rights or Wrongs. 

The power the young wife can wield to 
make or mar the harmony of the home 
life is enormous. 

The average young husband is very 
plastic when he is in love, and in nine cases 
out of ten his future attitude towards his 
wife is just what she had trained him to be 
at the beginning of their life together. 





“Coming in to change, he found he 
could scarcely move for their combined 
clothing everywhere " 


Unfortunately, many never grasp. this 
tact 

Thev see little faults and mannerisms, 
perhaps, which they dislike, but never take 
the trouble to check it any way at first. 
Later, the constant reiteration of these gets 
on the nerves and jars horribly, and the 
wife irritably tells her man to “stop (this 
or that) for goodness sake”; John is 
thoroughly bewildered. He has behaved in 
exactly the same manner hundreds of times 
before, and Jane has taken no notice. He 
hotly resents the rebuke, or is coldly sar 


castic, according to temperament; but in 
either case is convinced that Jane is the 
most unreasonable woman alive. And Jane 
really is illogical, for she has allowed the 
distasteful habit to take firm root before 
trying to scotch it, instead of gently nip 
ping it in the bud in those early days of 
married life. 

If the Janes of this world will only take 
the trouble, they can very soon learn the 
most tactful way to check what irritates 
them in their own particular John. 

A friend of mine found her husband 
always dropped his clothes on the floor as 
he took them off, and left them there. In 
his bachelor days some servants had always 
cleared up after him. His wife had no in- 
tention of becoming his slave, so she cud- 
gelled her brains for a way to cure him of 
the bad habit without nagging or finding 
fault. The plan she adopted was to drop 
her discarded garments about the room 
also, giving orders to the servants that no- 
thing was to be picked up. By the second 
dav chaos reigned, and the husband, com- 
ing in to change, found he could scarcely 
move for their combined clothing ‘every- 
where 

He stood stock still and glared about 
him; then his sense of humour came to his 
aid, and, laughing heartily, he began to 
pick up and put away his own things. His 
wife had banked on his capacity for always 
seeing the funny side of things, and she 
had won 

Then, again, in the first flush of mar 

ed life Jane is so anxious to show John 
what a wonderful little woman she is; she 
waits on him hand and foot, and won't 
allow him to raise a finger to help in any 
way in the house The baby arrives, of 
she is ill, and John seems perfe tly help- 
less, and never thinks of turning his hand 
to anv one of the odd jobs waiting to be 
done. Jane feels aggrieved, and nurses 
her wrongs, and is thoroughly miserable; 
and yet she it is who has created the whole 
situation by het stupid behaviour in those 
early days 

Jane is one type who is largely respon 
sible for most of her own wrongs. Phyllis, 
the fluffy and feather-brained is another. 
Phyllis is soft and clinging and delight 
fully babyish, and during the engagement 
and honeymoon she has kept Tom running 
hither and thither to satisfy every little 
whim. Manlike, he takes it for granted 
she will “settle down” when they return 
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to everyday life. Providing for the needs 
of the little home takes up much time and 
thought, and he is often tired when he 
reaches it, and disinclined to rush out 
again or entertain every night in the week. 

The Phyllises of life cannot or will not 
see this, because there is only one point of 
view before them, and that is their own so- 





\ 
. & 


“*Father’ is put before the childish 
mind as a kind of bogy to be feared” 


called pleasure. That she must take her 
share of the marriage burden never enters 
her head, and therefore Tom is reproached 
for ceasing to care. He feels hurt and re- 
sentful, and clumsily tries to explain that 
life cannot be a_ perpetual honeymoon, 
This, in Phyllis’s mind, but adds to the 
tale of her wrongs, and by failing to adjust 
herself to the necessarily conditions 
of life, she lays up a store of unhappiness 
for herself and her unfortunate partner. 

I repeat, it is during these early days of 
married life that both parties to the con- 
tract (but more especially the wives) can do 
much to make or mar the happiness of all 
the future years. As Johnson aptly says: 
“Our own felicity we make or find.” 

It is not difficult for any of us to find 
wrongs to ventilate if we are on the look- 
out for them. Life is full of “hard cases, 
and always will be; but modern psychology 
teaches us that by learning to adjust our- 
selves to the needs of our particular herd 
we can do 


new 


much to secure our own and 


the general happiness, especially in 
Marriage. 
How many disgruntled wives, ready at 


every turn to air their wrongs, realize that 
their husbands have Rights quite 


apart 
from their legal claims. 


Courtesy Rights 
we might call them for want of a better 
name, 

When a man and woman marry they 
enter upon a partnership. In most cases 
man is the provider and woman the keeper 
of the home. But the keeper should see to 


it that the provider has his place as part- 
ner in the general scheme of the home life. 
lf he provides, it is only just he should 
have his home well run and everything as 
comfortable as means will permit. His 
likes and dislikes in the way of food should 
be studied in The mere fact that 
he cannot eat certain things is not neces- 
sarily faddiness. It is 


reason. 


more often due to 
mishandling in his nursery days, or may be 
a natural antipathy. 

If he has a favourite chair (and what man 
has not?), is it not within his Rights to 
be a little cross if he nightly finds it 
littered with his wife’s sewing or the chil- 
dren’s Just a little loving thought 
on the woman’s part, and this bone of 
contention need never have lain ready to 
be picked up 

The father has the Right to enjoy his 
children, and in the happy home gets the 
necessary opportunities for doing so. But, 
alas, there are still many homes in which 
“father,” probably all unconsciously, is put 
before the childish mind as a kind of bogy 
to be feared. “Don’t let your father see you 
do that.” “If vou don’t behave better, I’]] 
teil dad.” How often we hear such phrases. 
The child to 
naturally 


toys 


addressed 
iception of his 
father, and feels when in his presence shy 
and awkward. 


whom they are 


gets a 


wrong co 


So both lose the joy of a 
comradeship which would mean much to 
them in after life. 

The various types of husbands and wives 
scem as numerous as the sands of the sea, 
and there is no doubt that some are much 
more difficult to deal with than others. 





“The assertive 
to cause his wife much unhappiness" 


man is almost certain 
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Let me just pick out a few who are in- 
strumental in keeping the cries of Rights 
and Wrongs before us. 

The assertive man who blusters through 
life is almost certain to cause his wife much 
unhappiness unless she is a characterless 
being. But if the woman will realize that 
the bluster is merely a way of compen- 
sating a hidden inferiority complex, it may 
help her to understand her man better. 

The detached husband, who seems to 
dwell with his head in the clouds, is another 
trying type for his women folk; but he is 
generally gentle and tractable if led. So 
many wives try to drive such husbands to a 
realization of their responsibilities, and this 
is fatal. 

The careless and the lazy husbands often 
bring more misery and sorrow in their train 
than the actually vicious. The man who 
will promise anything, and forget all about 
it five minutes afterwards; the man who 
is too lazy to pick the fruits of life unless 
they fall into his lap: these are, indeed, 
hard problems for the women who are tied 
to such partners. But here again much 
unhappiness could be averted by a better 
knowledge before marriage; a kind of pro- 
bationary period, when gentle, tactful help 
might do much to improve and stimulate 
the good which is inherent in us all. 

Lastly, the possessive husband soon sows 
the seeds of wifely wrongs. Jealous dis- 
trust of all and sundry of her men friends 
soon saps at the foundations of her love 
for her husband, and distaste and recrimi- 
nation are ever waiting to gain a footing 
in her heart, when once she has allowed 
herself to brood over her wrongs. Before 
she throws out love the wise woman will 
retrace her steps, and honestly endeavour 
to find out if, after all, some little blame 
may not attach to herself. Did she during 
her engagement rather revel in this pos- 
sessive spirit instead of trying to curb it? 
And, after marriage, knowing her hus- 
band’s unfortunate nature, has she never 
deliberately roused the demon within him? 
The true answers to these questions should 
help her to the real assessment of her 
wrongs. 

On the other side, there is the type of 
wife who accepts everything as her due 
and gives little or nothing in return—and 
curiously enough it is often the best of good 
fellows who marry these molluscs. Per- 


haps, after all, it is nature’s way of averag. 
ing things out! 


The possessor of a nagging wife is, in- 
deed, to be pitied; nothing wears all aff 
tion threadbare more quickly than constant 
grousing. For the happiness of both it is 
most essential that this bad habit is firmh 


laid by the heels at the very beginning of 
life together Often a really serious show 
of anger on the husband’s part, followed 
up by future helpful and tactful criticism, 
will do the deed. 

The sentimental wife soon bores man 
I often wonder why otherwise capable and 
intelligent women seem to confuse senti 
mentality with love. Real love is the sub 
stance, the salt, the whole essence of life 
while sentiment is only a shadow. Yet how 
taany follow the shadow and lose the 
substance. 

Perhaps the domineering woman is the 
most difficult to live with in happy con 
Neither her husband nor her family is 

hts or Wr ngs, at 
least not in her presence Sh 
mined to rule all who come within her pr 


allowed to have any Rix 





e is deter 





vince, and generally gets her way, be se 
normal man is a peace-loving animal, T: 
the husbands of such wives I would whi 
ver this little piece of advice—encouragt 
and interest them in work outside the 
home. Women of this type 1 9 
scope than the home life affords, and the 
community is crying out for just such re 
cruits in the Social Service Army 

When things go wrong and our best-lai 


plans “gang aft agley,” it is then the bes 

And in this con 
nexion I think it is necessary to remind 
some of my own sex that when they marry 


or the worst of us shows 


they vow to take the man “for better, for 
worse”; because so ofter they forget the 
latter part of the promise when the “worse” 
becomes their lot, even temporar ly 

The whole secret of eliminating the 
Wrongs of existence and enjoying our! 
Rights is to be found in proper adjustment 
to life as it is, not as we imagine 01 would 
like it to be. 

Let those about to enter the married 
state fully realize their undertaking. Let 





them start as comrades and helpmates 


man and woman being the complement 0! 


should heat 


each other. And very soon we 
little about Husbands’ Rights and Wives’ 
Wrongs. 








THE PROFESSOR. AT. 
‘“GREENWATER. MILL 


OQVARWICK DEEPING 


EEDLESS to say, there were times 
N when Professor Fothergill and the 
green caravan parted company, and 
he was to be found in that little Georgian 
at Chelsea with its windows over- 
looking the Thames. People came to him 
here, as Mrs. Mortimer came to him on 
the day in May, bringing a letter and a 
heart that was ready to break. 
Professor Fothergill read the letter. It 
was from a mutual friend, and it introduced 
the little woman who was sitting by the 


house 


window and watching the pale sunset on 
the river. She had a face of infinite sad- 
ness, and she was dressed in black. 


“DEAR PROFESSOR,—I have sent Alice 
Mortimer to you. Perhaps you can help 
her, you who have helped so many of 

” 
us—— 


He glanced at her over the letter, and 
the lostness and the littleness of her filled 
him with compassion. 

“Dear lady, what is the trouble?” 

She turned to him with an air of help- 
lessness, and behind it was fear. 

“But why should I trouble you?” 

“Tt is no trouble. 
self to tell me.” 

She looked at him with pale steadfastness. 

“It concerns my son. He was all I had, 
and I have lost him. It was my own fault.” 

“He is dead?” 

“No—but dead to me.” 

She sighed. 
a handkerchief. 
strained sadness. 


If you can bring your- 


Her hands were twisting at 
She spoke with an air of 


“Perhaps I had better tell you every- 
thing. May I?” 

He nodded, gently. 

“If you will, I shall appreciate it and 
respect it. But tell me, how old is your 
son?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“And his work?” 

“He is a doctor 


just qualified. He has 


1! 


done so very brilliantly; he was so keen, 
until—until—someone told him. Oh, it 
happened like this. There was insanity in 
my husband’s family; I did not know it 
when I married him and had my child. 
And—he—my husband developed insanity. 
He killed himself.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Oh—twenty years.” 

“And your son?” 

“Roy was a beautiful boy. 
blemish. And I was tempted. I wanted 
to hide the tragedy from him. I did hide 
it; I thought it better that he should not 


He had no 


know. Six months ago——” 
She hesitated, and fought with some 
spasm of emotion. 


“Yes, six months ago—he—fell in love. 
And then—I realized—and I was horribly 





afraid. I asked myself, ‘Why should he 
know?’ You see, if I had been jealous, 
selfish—— I was jealous, but I beat it 
down. I decided not to tell him.” 


” 


“To trust to fortune, as we call it? 





“Ves. I know—now—that I was wrong. 
Oh, horribly wrong. My love lacked 
courage. And then 


“Someone else told him?” 

“Yes, a man who happened to know, a 
man who happened to be fond of the same 
girl. He told the girl.” 

“TI know that sort of conscientious fellow ! 
And she?” 

“Oh. 
then.” 

She broke down, and the professor let her 
weep. 


you can understand what happened 


He sat there in one of his great, 
stillnesses, and suffered this poor, 
tragic mother to empty her heart. It would 
appear that the son had come to her, raging, 
demanding the truth; and when, in despair, 
she had confessed that what he had heard 
was true, he had broken out into bitter and 
lamentable accusations. “You let me walk 
blindly into this horror. You have acted a 
lie to me. You ought to have warned me.” 

She had tried to plead with him, to make 


wise 
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him understand why she had concealed his 
heritage from him. 

“But he seemed beside himself. He would 
not listen. ‘You have broken me—broken 
my life. If I had known—I might have kept 
myself from caring about Joan.’ Oh, my 
dear sir, I sat there and wished that I had 
never borne him, not because of my pain, 
but because of his.” 

She let her hands fall. 


“He went away. He had broken with 
the girl. I have had but one letter from 
him—a terrible letter, because it was so 


gentle.” 
“Where is he?” 
“Tn the country, 
Greenwater Mill.” 
“ Hampshire ?’ 
“Yes.” 
“T know it.” 
“¢* Mother "—he 


at a lonely place called 


wrote—‘ do not try to 


come to me. Most solemnly I warn you 
not to come. I am here, trying to pick 
up the threads. I want to be alone.’ Alone! 
That is why I am afraid.” 


She raised her eyes to Fothergill’s 

“Do you understand my fear?” 

He nodded. 

“TI think I do. You dread lest- “ 

“Yes. He may do what his father did. 
And I—feel helpless, paralysed. I dare not 
go. But if someone—you s 

Her eyes pleaded, and the Professor rose, 
and, bending over her, laid a big hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

“T will. 
stoke. I intended taking to the road next 
week. I will go down there to-night.” 

She caught his hand. 


My old caravan is at Basing 


“Oh, God bless you. But he must not 
know that I——” 
“He will not know. You can trust me 


implicitly.” 

[It was six o'clock on an evening in May 
when the grey horse and the green caravan 
came to rest in that Hampshire valley, nor 
was it the Professor’s first Mill 
Farm, The caravan was backed up against 
an old orchard. Birds sang. The sliding 
water went softly towards the old mill and 
the soft thunder of the 


visit to 


sluices, and every- 
where was a greenness, a plaintive, joyous 
mystery. It was the spring of the year, 
and somewhere youth was mocked by it. 
The Caravaner lit his fire, made tea, and 
watched the water and the trees, those sad 
willows, and those splendid beeches where 
bluebells made pools of blueness amid the 


brown of last year’s leaves. The tiled roof 





and the dim red walls of the mill-house 
showed through the green of .the willows, 
And into the mind came a 
vision of the Lady of Shallot, drifting in 
her black barge through the green of the 
young year, past the sweet-smelling white 
thorns, 
journey. 


Caravaner’s 


unhappy love loosed on its last 

He lit a pipe and strolled along the river 
bank to the mill-house. He crossed a foot- 
, but the 


sluice thundered, and on the platform above 


bridge. The mill wheels were still 
the pool Fothergill saw a young man lean 
ing on the old brick wall, watching the 
troubled water. He tall youngster, 
dark, with a sensitive and clever face. He 


was a 


wore boating flannels and no hat. 

The setting sun put a glamour of gold 
upon the place, and into this brilliant light 
came the large tawniness of the Caravaner, 
head aglow, eyes blue as the zenith, shirt 
open at the throat. He idled; he blew 
smoke. With hands stuffed into his pockets, 
he placed himself within a yard of young 
Roy Mortimer, and watched the water and 
said nothing. 


The 


younger man had given him one 
resentful glance, and then looked away. The 
Caravaner did not heed him; he remained 
greatly still, placidly puffing, his head 
thrown slightly back as though to catch the 
whole of the sunset. 
Mortimer gave a second glance at him 


Another minute passed, and neither of them 
had uttered a word. 
The professor rested his arms on the wal 


from 


and watched the swirl of the water 


the sluice. 


‘Restful—very,” he said laconically. 

The younger man made a slight move 
ment. 

“Very.” 

“No need to talk—here You feel like 
that? Yes, or you surely would not be 
here.” 

Mortimer remained silent. But presently 
he shot a little, curious glance at the 


glance in which his loneliness 


allowed itself to be persuaded by an instin¢ 


stranger, a 


attraction towards the Caravaner. He 
least 


tive 
supposed him to be an artist, or at 


ot 
some unconventional person who did not put 


on a black coat to earn his living 

‘You know this place, sir 

‘Yes, I have been here before, many 
times. My caravan is over there by the 
Mill Farm orchard.” 

Young Mortimer’s melancholy eyes 


brightened for a moment. 
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“The Caravaner came out into 
the moonlight. ‘I suppose, like 
me, you are apt to be moon- 
struck. Look at the light on 
the water. It is worth living 
to see—that.’ Mortimer gave 
a queer, inarticulate cry, and 
seemed to fall forward on to 
the wall. ‘Live! I don’t want 
to live’ "’"—p. | 154 
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“A caravan! 
country in it?” 

-“Yes. Ever since I lost my wife I find 
that I cannot settle for long in cities.” 

His companion stated at the tree tops. 

“Yes, this green English sadness. Sooth- 
ing. It gets you; you just sink into it.” 

“And it heals us. I know.” 

It was Fothergill who suggested that 
Mortimer could come along to his caravan 
after supper and smoke a pipe. 

“My name’s Fothergill. 
a cup of coffee. 
you.” 

Mortimer hesitated. 

“Thanks. May I leave it open? You 
see, I am trying to work—the thesis for my 
M.D.” 

“Well, we will leave it open. You will 
find me there, studying the stars.” 

He turned with a smile and a stretching 
of the arms. 


Do you go about the 


I can give you 
Just as the mood takes 


“IT am looking forward to to-morrow 
morning’s bathe. Well, stroll along—if you 
care to and can spare the time.” 

Mortimer came. He sat in a deck-chair, 
and looked at the stars above the beech 
woods, and smoked his pipe. He did not 
talk much. He sat there like a man dream- 
ing a kind of tragic day-dream; nor did the 
Caravaner vex him with words. A silent 
sympathy seemed to envelop them. This 
big man was refreshing; he had an atmo- 
sphere; he did not ask questions. 

When Mortimer rose to go, Fothergill 
strolled a little way with him across the 
dew-wet grass. 

“Care to join me in a dip to-morrow?” 

“T might.” 

“Seven o’clock. 
of these willows. 

That is the way their friendship began, 
and the Professor—in his wisdom—watched 
Alice Mortimer’s son splashing beside him 
under the willows. 


I go off here under one 


” 


A man who could get 
up and enjoy a swim was less likely to 
drown himself. 

“By Jove, this makes one feel young. I 
always come out of the water thinking how 
many intensely interesting things there are 
to do. Work—you know, one’s job.” 

The young face seemed to rest on the 
water. 

“Yes, one’s job. But then——” 

“You had better come back and have 
some breakfast with me. I specialize in 
scrambled eggs.” 

“It’s awfully good of you, sir.” 

“Not a bit; I like it.” 


He was a nice lad, the kind of lad that 
the Professor would have liked for a son, 
but he was difficult, dangerously difficult, 
He was one of those who went up to the 
stars and down to the deeps. In two days 
the Caravaner had got a gentle grip of him, 
but he knew his man. An incipient cheer- 
fulness postulated a possible reaction, one 
of those sudden impulsive plunges into 
tragedy. 

Mortimer might kill himself. It might 
happen suddenly. You could never be sure 
of such a man when the soul of him was 
still quivering after so poignant a shock, 

Fothergill watched. 

He was up at all sorts of hours in the 
morning, with the first greyness, and the 
first shrilling of the birds. He idled about 
the Mill House till after midnight, silent, 
like a big, protective spirit. 

And then it happened, or rather—it was 
prevented from happening. The Professor 
was leaning on the wall under the shadow 
of the mill’s big chestnut-tree when he saw 
a man come out of the house and into the 
moonlight. It was eleven o’clock, and the 
lights had been out in the house for over 
an hour. 

The man approached the wall and, lean- 
ing over it, stared down at the mill-pool. 

“Hallo, my dear fellow,” said a voice; 
“you like the world when everybody else 
has gone to bed.” 

Young Mortimer gave a quick jerk of 
the head. 

“Who’s that?” 

The Caravaner came out into the moon- 
light. 

“I suppose, like me, you are apt to b 
moonstruck. Look at the light on the water. 
It is worth living to see—that.” 

Mortimer gave a queer, inarticulate cry, 
and seemed to fall forward on to the wall 

“Live! I don’t want to live. Oh, I wis! 
I could die - 

Fothergill went to him and put a big arm 
round the rigid, renunciatory figure. 

“T have felt like that, my son. I know 
what it means.” 

Neither of them went to bed that night 
They wandered and talked, and sat in the 
moonlit beech woods, and wandered farther 
and came back again. And when the first 
greyness of the dawn spread over the 


willows and the river they were sitting on 
the steps of the green caravan, young Mor 
timer’s head resting against the Professor's 
knees 


“Pride, my dear boy, pride.” 
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‘She had crossed the footbridge at the mill, and was coming over 


the grass to meet him. ~* Joan ! 


“Yes, but the taint. To feel oneself a 
sort of outcast.’ 

“You will never be that. I am not going 
to say that 1 am than are, but 
I do tell you that to a man his life job can 
be vital and enthralling. You your 
job.” 

“Yes, that’s true. 

Fothergill’s eyes were compassionate. 

“IT know. It is hard. And you feel— 

“Oh, it is not the sex thing so much, not 
idea, but I shall never have a 
Think of that. I have given her 
don't much 
She seemed part of my 
You see, Joan 


mean she has 
above the 


older you 


have 


But I’m young 


” 


the crude 
comrade. 
up, and oh, you know how 
I want her—now. 
job, part of my pride in it. 
is not an ordinary girl. I 
got a beautiful 
things.” 


soul ordinary 


“Have you seen her since——?” 
“No. How could I? I—felt that it might 
suffer.” 


make her 


Why have you come ?* "—p. 1157 


Drawn by 
C. P. Shilton 


He paused, watching the 
ing up the beech woods. 
“Professor, tell me—do all 
children ?’ 
Fothergill’s eyes smiled. 
“No, not all 
“But is it tair to deny a woman——? 
“T think that depends on the woman. 
After all, you know, children do not mean 
happiness. I many men love 
their jobs better than they loved their sons.” 
Mortimer sighed. 
“Poor old mother. 
her. I think I 
now—she 
“Yes, the mother instinct. But now, my 
son, I want you to make me a promise.” 
Mortimer sat very still. 
“T know what you are going to ask me.’ 
“Very well. Make me that promise.” 
“Shall I be able to keep it?” 
“You will. Listen. Make a bargain with 


rising sun light- 


women want 


women.” 


” 


have known 


I must make it up to 
a little mad. I see 
wanted to save me.” 


was 
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me. Promise—that so long as I am here, 
or, rather, so long as this old green van is 
here—you will not do anything.” 

“TI am afraid to promise.” 

“My dear boy, fight that fear. All life 
is fighting, effort, courage. Do you think 
that it is good for us to have things made 
too easy iy 

Mortimer raised his head. 

“You are right. I’ll make you that 
promise.” 

That very afternoon the Professor had a 
wire from town. It appeared that he would 
have to be away for the night, or perhaps 
for two nights, and he called in Roy 
Mortimer to take charge. 

“You might look after the caravan while 
I’m away. I would rather like you to sleep 
in it. Some of my belongings have a senti- 
mental value. You will find plenty of 
books.” 

He left young Mortimer installed in the 
green van, and, climbing into the Mill Farm 
pony-cart that was taking him to the station, 
he waved a cheery hand. 

“My cigarettes live in one of the lockers. 

By six o’clock the Professor was in town 
and driving over Westminster Bridge in a 
taxi. The taxi took him to Ashley Gardens, 
and here in a flat overlooking the great red 
cathedral he found Alice Mortimer. But 
Alice Mortimer was not alone. 

1 a flutter of fear 


” 


} 
} 
I 


She rose to him wit 

“Oh, Professor—what news? 

“T left Roy in charge of my caravan.’ 

“You could leave him? Oh, my dear 
sir! And I am forgetting. This is Joan 
Byward—the Joan.” 

The girl had risen. She was small and 
slight, with red-brown hair and a pair of 
very dark grey eyes in a serene, pale face 
She had one of the most shapely little heads 
that Fothergill had ever seen, and she 
might have stepped out of some old Italian 
picture. The Professor looked at her with 
admiring eyes, and she looked at him. 

“So this is Joan. I am very glad to meet 
you.” 

Gravely, she gave him her hand 

“And I. Mother has told me We are 
grateful to you, both of us.” 

That word “mother” vibrated in Fother 
gill’s ears. He glanced at Mrs. Mortimer, 
and he saw the shine in her eyes, the mother 
look, and it included Joan 

“She has been telling me, Professor. It 
is very wonderful and splendid.” 

“It is just—fate,” said the girl. “I 
wonder 


, dear, if you would let me speak to 


Professor Fothergill. I want to ask 
him “4 

Mrs. Mortimer kissed her, and went softly 
out of the room. 


They sat down, facing each other, and it 
was the girl who spoke. 

‘I want to marry him,” she said. 

Fothergill nodded his tawny head. 

“Just that. But—you know?” 

“Yes, I know. I know that it means 
giving up something, but I am willing to 
give up.” 

“Children?” 

“Yes. You see, I have a feeling that he 
would be my child. He is such a boy; he 
will always be like that. And I can help 
him, and save him things. Do you think 
I am wrong?” 

The Caravaner looked at her with a quiet 
smile. 

“No. If you can love like that, dear 
child, I think that you are supremely right. 
Moreover, just at present he is on the edge 
of the bevond.” 

“You mean?” 

“You mean so much to him He, too, 
can love as people rarely love in these days 
of ours.’ 

They had entered into a conspiracy before 
Professor Fothergill left for Chelsea, «nd 
he was off again early next morning, feeling 
vaguely anxious about poor Roy That 
night of loneliness might have proved itself 
something of an ordeal, and as he drove 
through the lanes to Greenwater Mill, 
Fothergill wondered whether Mortimer’s 
sky was clear or dark There was a great 
clearness coming for him on the horizon 
if his manhood had the strength to wait. 

He surprised Roy sitting on the caravan 
steps, and one glance at his face warned 
Fothergill that all was not well with him 
He looked miserable and almost ashamed 
There was no brightness in his greeting 

“Well, my lad! Can we manage a 
lunch? T had breakfast at half-past seven.” 

Mortimer got off the steps and looked 
vaguely into the caravan 
“I’m afraid we are out of eggs. Shall 
I look in the larder?” 

“Leave it to me I like concocting in 
genious messes out of nothing Have you 
ever tried cheese and raspberry jam?” 

Mortimer had not a smile. 

“Oh, anything you like, sir, so far as 
I am concerned.” 

They ate this picnic meal on the grass, 
with all the world of spring about them, 
a tantalizing sweet beauty and the singing 
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of birds, but young Mortimer’s head 
drooped, and his face was mournful. He 
had gone down again into the deeps, and 
a mood of despair was upon him. 

“T don’t think I shall be able to keep 
that promise, sir.” 

He blurted the confession in a voice that 
was dull and hopeless. 

“Too hard?” 

“T felt confident till you left. But—last 
night—I could not sleep. The loneliness! 
And it seemed to me that life would be 
like the night, stretching on and on, and 
always I should be alone.” 

“No man need be lonely. Fight, my son, 
fight. Besides, there are other people. 
Think of their pride in you and what it 
means?” . 
I know. But every man’s life is 


“Tes. 

his own.” 

“No. It cannot be, unless he is a clod 
or a stone. And, remember—there is the 


afterwards. 
Mortimer gave him a sudden, questioning 
look. 
“You believe in an afterwards?” 
“? ao:” 
All the rest of the day the Caravaner held 


him in a gentle and beneficent grip. They 
wandered, they talked, they washed and 


they cooked their 
supper over a fire of sticks and watched the 
sun go down in flame behind the trees. 


polished the green van; 


That night the Caravaner ptit the young 
man into his own bed, and slept on a 
and a blanket under 
but he kept vigil for many hours, listening 


ground-sheet the van, 
for any sound of restlessness or of stirring 
in the But Mortimer 
slept, and in the morning he came out with 


cabin above. Roy 


the eyes of a child, wondering at some- 
thing, strangely tranquillized. 

“T have had a dream,” 

“A good dream?” 

“Too good to be true.” 

“Say—good enough to be true.” 

The young man smiled. 

“Yes—could it be true! But there was 
such gentleness in my dream, such sym- 


pathy, that somehow I feel changed. It 1s 


as though someone who loved me_ were 
near, would always be near.” 

“My son, hold to that dream.” 

The Professor and Roy Mortimer were 


es 
lying under the willows by the river when 


Mortimer’s dream came true. In the green 


quiet of the fields and above the murmur of 
the mill they heard a voice calling like the 
Voice of the spring. 
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“Roy! Roy!” 

Roy turned and sat up. His face had a 
look of wonder. Next moment he was on 
his feet, gazing, head thrown back, behold- 
ing some vision. The Caravaner sat very 
still. He heard young Mortimer utter a 
queer cry, and saw him start across the 
grass that was all yellow with buttercups. 

“Joan! You—here?” 

She had crossed the footbridge at the 
mill, and was coming over the grass to 
meet him. The Professor saw Roy Morti- 
mer pause, hold back, as though denying 
himself the right to let his impulse rush 
towards the joy of his vision. 


“Joan! Why have you come?” 

“Because—I had to come. Roy—I want 
you.” 

“But, Joan——” 


“T am not afraid.” 

The Caravaner watched their meeting. 
He saw them drift away together into the 
greenness, walking a little apart as though 
there solemn debate between 
them. They disappeared. The birds sang, 
the water flowed to the mill, a girl who 
was hanging out linen in the Mill Farm 
orchard joined her distant voice to the 
spring song. And Professor Fothergill lay 
and smiled, and watched the clouds and the 
water and the blue gleams of a kingfisher. 
Life was good, and he felt that he too had 
helped to make it good. 

Four o’clock came. He glanced at his 
wrist-watch and, strolling to the caravan, 
set himself to prepare tea. He put the 
kettle on to boil, and took out three of the 
Spode tea-cups. Sitting on the steps of the 
caravan, with one eye on the kettle, he 
surveyed the valley and waited for the 
possible advent of two young people who 
might have forgotten that there was such 
a thing as time. 

But presently he smiled. They were in 
wandering along beside the river, 
and walking like lovers with arms en- 
twined. The man was looking down into 
the face of the girl, while she was gazing 
into the greenness of this tranquil world. 

The Professor and filled the tea- 
pot. He stood at the doorway of the 
caravan. 

“Hallo! Does anybody want tea?” 

They turned towards him, still holding 
together. 

“Because I do.” 

They came. Both faces smiled up at him 
with a serious, shining happiness. 

“Professor, my Gream has come true.” 


was some 


sight, 


arose 








View of Mr. 
Quarrier’s Homes, 
from the Church 


Tower 














The Orohan Memes of Scotland 


MR QUARRIERS LIFE & WORK 
by Alexander Gammie 


ACT is still stranger than fiction. The years of age his father died of cholera in 


story of the orphan homes of Scotland Canada, and the family was plunged into a 
is more full of real romance than any stern struggle with poverty. The widow, 
tale of the imagination. And it proves,even left with three young children, of whon 
to those who may be apt to lose their faith William was the second, findi t impos 
in the supernatural, that the age of miracles _ sible to earn a living in Greenock, migrated 
is not past. to Glasgow, where she made a brave fight 1 
The history of the homes is inevitably support herself and her family as a needle 
bound up with that of their founder, the woman. The work, however, was ertain, 
late William Quarrier, who, in his own way, and there were long spells when extret 
was one of the most remarkable men Scot- hardship was experienced. ‘There can be no 
land has ever produced. His career was as doubt that these days left an indelible 
romantic and thrilling as that of any Presi pression on the future philanthropist. | 
dent of the United States who had the ex one thing, he caught something of the 
perience of working his own way up “From domitable spirit of perseverance lisplayed 
Log Cabin to White House.” From a child by his mother in the face of apparently in 
hood of poverty he persevered with a su superable difficulties. And then there wa 
cess that might eventually have made him also burned in upon his con yusness, as 
one of the merchant princes of his time, a result of his own bitter experience, a 
and perhaps have brought him fame as a sense of the necessity of something being 
man of vision and statesmanlike capacity. done for the destitute children of the city 
Only he turned his gifts and energies into It was a vow registered while he w: til 
other channels, and to-day he is remembered, _ but a little boy that led him in later life 
not merely as a benefactor of Scotland, but, found the movement with which his name 
1 in a wider sense, as one of the Greathearts will ever be associated 
ri of history. At the age of seven William Quarrier 
; William Quarrier, the son of a ship’s car obtained employme nt m a pin factory, 
i penter, was born at Greenock in 1829 in a working ten or twelve hours a day for a 
; very humble house. Before he was three shilling a week. In a short time, however, 
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he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, one of 
the youngest apprentices ever known in the 


trade, and it was characteristic of him, 
even at that early age, that he was not 
easily swayed by the influence of those 
around him. Although it was his duty to 
carry round the twisted scroll of paper to 


light the pipes of the workmen, he never 
learned to smoke, and although drinking 
was then so common, he never touched in- 
incred- 
became 


toxicating liquor. It seems almost 
ible, but at the 


a journeyman at his trade, and so well had 


age of twelve he 


he profited by his four 
ship that it was found he 
with the best adult tradesmen. 
ing in different workshops in the city, he 
came, at the age of sixteen, into the em- 
ployment of Mrs. 
bootshop in Argyle Street. 
turning-point in his career. 

A good woman 
Mrs. 
come one of the formative influences in the 
life of William She was an 
earnest member of Blackfriars Street Bap- 
tist Church John Knox Street), and 
finding that the youth had not up till then 
been a regular church-goer, she invited him 
to a seat in het 


years’ apprentice- 
could compete 


After serv- 
Hunter, the owner of a 
This proved a 


and a 
Hunter 


discerning em- 


ployer, was destined to be- 
Quarrier. 


now 


pew. A simple action, per- 


church William Quarrier was led to the 
consecration of his life. From that time 
he never turned back. He received 
into the fellowship of the church at the age 
of seventeen, and it was not long before 
his characteristic action found 
an outlet. Instead of waiting for some 
sphere of service to be suggested, he initi- 
ated one for himself. Concerned about the 
sparse attendance at the , he took 
an empty pew and gradually filled it with 
his acquaintances, then transferring to 
another and repeating the process. In the 
prayer meeting he found special joy, and 
there he learned the first secrets of what be- 
came the keynote of his life-work. 
Diligent at his trade, frugal and self- 
sacrificing, the shoemaker steadily 
made progress in material things. As soon 
as his means permitted, he provided a 
comfortable home for his devoted mother. 
At the age of twenty-three he started in 
business for himself, and by hard work and 
careful husbanding of his resources he was 
Four 
years after he had launched out on his own 


was 


desire for 


services 


young 


soon able to remove to a larger shop. 


behalf he married Isabella, a daughter of 
his former employer, Mrs. Hunter. The 
young couple had been engaged for ten 
years, and their union proved in every re- 





haps, but who can measure its results? In spect an ideal one. Mrs. Quarrier was her 
the warm evangelical atmosphere of that husband’s best helper all through their 
3 














Getting Home from School 
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wedded life, and death did not long divide 
them. 

In business Mr. Quarrier continued to 
prosper, and he was soon in a position to 
widen his radius, opening a whole series 
of shops in the leading thoroughfares of 
Glasgow. To outward appearance he 
seemed on the high road to wealth and a 
life of ease while still a comparatively 
young man. Yet all the while there lay 
deep down in his heart his long-cherished 
early dream of providing a home for desti 
tute children. Various other interests had 
intervened, but he had never lost sight of 
his ideal. Then one day a street incident 
brought him suddenly face to face with a 
situation in dealing with which he was 


useful purpose, rescuing the street boys 
vert ‘ spe ve 1e yet 
from poverty and prospective crime, get- 
ting them accustomed to discipline, train 
ing them to habits of industry, and giving 
not a few of them the first chance of 
right start in life. 
Still, however, Mr. Quarrier was unsatis 


a 


fied. Excellent as these brigades were in 
their own way, he felt that they were not 
going to the root of the matter. They 
reached the boys at too late a stage. What 
was wanted was something that would take 
the destitute children righ: away from the 
temptations of the streets, and, in new sur 
roundings, impart such a,training as would 
fit them for a better life. Thus the vision 
of an orphan home loomed still more <¢ learly 


before him, and the Beckoning 

















The Church from the Play 
field—and the interior 


eventually led to the fulfilment 
of his heart’s desire. 

Mr. Quarrier, then thirty-five 
years of age, was walking home 
along Jamaica Street when he 













Hand seemed to point the Way 
But it meant a sum of £2,000 to 
make a start, and although hs 
never gave up hope, he could not 
for a time see any Way Ot accon 
plishing his purpose. Then ther 
came the leading ot Providence, 


which not only solved his imme 














met a ragged match-boy in tears 

Finding that the boy had been robbed of 
his stock and earnings, he gave him the 
wherewithal to secure a fresh stock, and 
sent him away comforted. But the inci- 
dent set him thinking as to whether some 
thing could not be done to help these street 
waifs in a systematic way. The outcome 
of his concern over the whole situation wa 
the formation, with the support of a num 
ber of prominent citizens, of the once 
famous “Shoe-black Brigade,” which was 
followed some months later by the ‘“ News 
boys” and “Parcel Carrying Brigades.” 
Well organized and ably conducted, these 
organizations not only paid all the expenses 
of their management, but also served a very 


diate difhculty, but tranmstormed his wh 
outlook and profoundly affected the entire 
course of his subsequent life and work. 
About this time Mr. Quarrier made th 
personal acquaintance of Miss McPherson, 
the mother of child emigration. Having be 
come interested in her scheme for the settle 
ment of British orphans in Canada, he had 
an interview with her in Glasgow and un 
burdened his soul of his life-long desire t 
institute a home for the destitute children 
of the city. She encouraged him to launch 
out at once, and promised her co-operation 10 
regard to the emigration side of the work 


He was deeply impressed, and he was eage 


' 


his heart had 


to start the scheme on which 
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so long been set, yet he still 
Miss McPherson, how 
ever, Was so convinced he was 
the man for the work that, in 
spite of all the apparent difficul- 
encouraged him to 
proceed, and added the assur 
ance that God would help him. 
That assurance sank into his 


heart. He went home to 






























soon brightened up. Into that 
home on November 138, 1871, 
there came jacketless, shoeless, 
and in dripping rags, a street 
waif who, though he knew it not, 
was destined to be the first of 
thousands who have been grate- 
ful and proud to be known as 








Two characteristic streets—‘* Peace Avenue” 


* Faith Avenue ” 


r it, and after three 


Sy 


think and pray ov: 


months of brooding and wrestling, he 
ame to the decision to ask God for a 
“sign.” 

Thereupon he proceeded to put matters to 
the test. He wrote a letter to the Glasgow 


newspapers pleading the necessity of a 
home for orphan and destitute children and 
appealing for the sum of £2,000 to start the 
scheme. The response to this appeal he 
was prepared to regard as a Divine indica- 
tion as to his duty. The “sign” was soon 
The letter appeared in the 
hewspapers on September 1, 1871, and on 


the thirteenth of the same month he received 


forthcoming. 


a letter from a gentleman in London promis- 
ing the whole £2,000. 

The donor of this generous gift, it may 
re be mentioned, was Mr. Thomas Cor- 
ett, a well-known Glasgow business man 
and philanthropist, whose son, Mr. A. 
Cameron Corbett, M.P., now Lord Row- 
llan, has since been one of the benefactors 
f the citv. 

The first home was instituted in Renfrew 
Lane in the centre of Glasgow. It con- 


nsisted of a large room intended for a 


rorkshop, with a kitchen partitioned off, 
and bare brick walls which, however, were 


“Quarrier boys.” Before the end 
of the year a new home was 
secured at Cessnock House, a 
large dwelling standing in its 
own grounds on the south side 
of the city, where, away from the bustle and 
temptations of city life and with plenty of 
ground both for work and play, it was pos- 
the training of the children to 
progress more favourably. A home for girls 
was also opened in Renfield Street. It is 
significant, however, that in the first annual 
to use Mr. Quarrier’s term, “ Nar- 
rative of Facts”), published in 1872, a full 
exposition was given of the “cottage prin- 
ciple,” which was always the founder's ideal 
and which he very soon successfully intro- 


sible for 


report (o 


duced, 

The work extended rapidly, but in a quiet, 
natural way, singularly free from all sug- 
gestion of artificially stimulated. 
The first band of emigrants, 35 in number, 
sailed for Canada on July 2, 1§72, Largely 
as the result of a letter of Mr. D. L. Moody 
in a local newspaper pleading the cause of 
destitute children in Glasgow two ladies 
gave £3,000 to provide in the city a Work- 
ing Boys’ Children’s Night 
city home was opened 


being 


Home and 
Refuge, and this new 
in 1876. 

All the time, however, Mr. Quarrier was 
on the lookout for suitable ground in the 
country, somewhere adjacent to Glasgow, 


where he could build his contemplated 
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cottage homes, and eventually he was able 
to purchase a farm of forty acres in a dis- 
trict ideally suited for his purpose. It is 
delightfully situated some miles from Glas 
gow and about midway between Bridge of 
Weir and Kilmacolm. No more pleasing 
landscape could have been found. The 
waters of the Gryfe and the Catty, their 
banks fringed with a beautiful bordering 
of variegated foliage, form a_ natural 
boundary ; bits of woodland here and there 
cast broad shadows across the wide stretches 
of undulating pasture land, and away in the 













answer to prayer by the generous gifts of 
friends throughout the country, from the 
widow’s mite to the merchant prince's 
thousand.” 

In the years that have passed since then 
there has been a wonderful transformation. 
The original buildings have been added to 
from time to time until they now number 
over eighty, and form quite a colony. Cot 
tage after cottage has been built, each with 
its own individual history—a memorial of 
some loved one, a monument of self-sacri- 


fice, a standing witness of many an answer 
to the prayer of faith. The original grounds 
have gradually increased until there is an 
estate of more than three hundred acres 
There has never been any danger of crowd 
ing or congestion. Wide avenues intersect 
the grounds, and the buildings are entirely 


detached, with more 











— surrounding spact 
than in the modern 
garden city. The 
Orphan Homes now 
constitute a town 
ship in themselves, 
with their dwellings, 


workshops, schoo S, 








The Fire Brigade Station, ready for any emergency 


south the Kilbarchan hills form a bold and 
impressive background to the scene. 

The first stone of the buildings was laid 
on February 10, 1877, and, nineteen months 
later, on September 17, 1878, a day destined 
to be memorable for multitudes, the Orphan 
Homes of Scotland were formally opened 
and dedicated. It was a great day for Mr. 
Quarrier, a day for which he had longed 
and prayed and worked for years, but also 
a great day for Scotland, since it marked 
the institution, for the first time in its his- 
tory, of homes of a national character where 
orphans and destitute children could be sent 
from any part of the country. And it was 
true to the characteristics of the movement 
throughout that the homes were opened free 
of debt, including the ground, which cost 
£3,500. Each “cottage” cost £1,300—the 
first was built by a father and mother in 
memory of their son; the second by a 
daughter in memory of her mother; the 
third also by a father and mother in memory 
of their son; while in the central building a 
tablet testifies that “This house is given in 


hospitals, stores 
laundries, bakery, 
post othce, hre bri 
gade station, etc. 


And dominating all, 
there tands the 
church, a noble building, set, like Mount 
Zion of old, upon a hill, “whither the tribes 
go up,” children and workers alike, for the 
services on Sunday forenoon and evening 
and a week-night service on Wednesdays. 


To attend a service there is an unforget 
table experience. The building, spacious 
and lofty, is beautifully designed tor a 
place of worship, and the congregation ol 
2,000 is in itself an inspiring ht. B 


nothing is more impressive than the part 
taken in the service by the children ther 
selves, in their reading of the = scripture 
lessons, and in particular in their singing 
of the familiar hymns to the accompanl 
ment of the fine pipe organ 
faces of the little ones and the complete 
abandon of their praise seem more moving 
than the finest choral music in the most 
stately cathedral in the land. 

The routine in each of the cottages is very 
simple. The children help with the house- 
work in the early morning, and after break- 
fast and family worship go off to school of 
workshops. They meet again at midday 
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dinner, and then, when work and school are 
over at five o'clock, they are free to play. 
After supper the whole household again 
Each cottage 
has its own playground (although there are 


assembles for family worship. 


also football and cricket fields for general 
use), the young folks have their toys and 
their pets, and in every possible way it is 
sought to preserve the family atmosphere. 
The children even get their “Saturday 
penny” like other children from their 
father or mother, and out of it they con- 
tribute a halfpenny a week to foreign mis- 
sions. This was introduced by Mr. Quar- 
rier, and it is_ still 
Another feature which delights every visitor 
to the homes is that, thanks to a stroke of 
genius on the part of the founder, there is 


maintained to-day. 


This is 
but it is. still 


no drab and dreary uniform dress. 
noticeable among the boys 








service of their country. Only last year the 
mayor of a Canadian city declared that he 
was proud to own the fact that he had been 
brought up in the Orphan Homes of Scot- 
land, and to them owed everything in his 
life. The instance is but typical of others. 
But apart from outstanding examples which 
could be quoted, there is, above all, the 
great army of men and women scattered 
throughout the world who day by day are 
proving living testimonies to the power and 
influence of their early training under the 
Quarricr traditions, The siaduey SNE 
so many of them now subscribe to the work 
is in itself an eloquent witness. 

In addition to the Orphan Homes, two 
further developments have been made at 
Bridge of Weir with far-reaching results— 
the opening of Consumptive Sanatoria in 
1893 and the founding of a Colony of Mercy 














, 
: more pronounced among the girls, whose for Epileptics in 1903. The accommodation 
hats and dresses provide many a bright re- in both is almost always severely taxed, 
lieving touch of colour. All this has doubt- and a real Christ-like work is being carried 
: less helped to preserve the sense of indi- on by a most efficient and sympathetic staff. 
, viduality, just as the sympathetic personal While adjuncts to the Orphan Homes, these 
touch, as distinguished from institutional two institutions are serving a definite pur- 
control, has left its mark upon the children. — pose of their own. 
. While they are always respectful, it is with Great as have been the practical results 
: a bright filial smile rather than an abject of Mr. Quarrier’s work in the rescue of des- 
: fear; and every visitor is struck, not only _ titute children, there is also another side. 
I by their look of sturdy health, but also Not only did he serve the cause of the 
me by their clear, fearless eyes and frank, open orphans, but he gave an object lesson which 
it demeanour. neither the Christian public nor “the man 
- From the beginning of the work in 1871 in the street” could possibly ignore. His 
" until the end of last year 18,286 children intense devotion to the work was in itself 
0 have passed through the homes, and of that arresting and impressive. From the date 
~ large number barely 2 per cent. have of the establishment of the “Shoe-black 
a turned out failures. In connexion with the Brigade” he gave all his time to the care 
48 emigration scheme 6,712 have been sent of the children with the 
2 to Canada, where they are welcomed in exception of two hours a 
al the distributory home established at Brock- day devoted to his busi- 
ut ville, Ontario, until 
rt they can be suitably 
ie placed in situations. 
re Nothing could be 
- more thrilling than to 
ai. tead the records of 
pt former Quarrier boys 
ote and girls. Many of 
ng them, both at home 
ost and abroad, have risen 
to positions of high 
- authority and in 
oe fluence. Not a few 
ak- have become ministers 
= ad missionaries 
lay thers have distin- 
, guished themselves in 
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ness. Eventually he retired from business 
altogether, and for many years devoted him- 
self solely to the work of the Orphan 
Homes, and did so without fee or reward. 
That spoke for itself. It appealed to men 
of all creeds, and to those who made no pro- 
fession of creed at all. They felt it was 
something real and tangible. 

Mr. Quarrier, like every man of strong 
personality, had certain dominating charac- 
teristics, and he was human enough to have 
the defects of his qualities. Accustomed to 
control everything himself, it was but 
natural that some should be apprehensive 
as to what might happen to the work when 
he was no longer there to care for it. That 
thought never gave him any anxiety. When 
nearing the end of his life, he remarked 
with a serene confidence, “If God has no 
one ready to carry on the homes after my 
death, He can send an angel! from heaven 
to do so.” But there never was any diffi- 
culty. The torch has only passed to the 
hands of the next generation. Two 
daughters, Miss Quarrier and her sister, 
Mrs. Qusrrier Burges, reside at the homes, 
and preside over the whole colony. Asso- 
ciated with them are their brother-in-law, 
Pastor D. J. Findlay, of St. George’s Cross 
Tabernacle, Glasgow, who, in more than 
one respect, has stepped into the shoes of 
Mr. Quarrier, and Lord Maclay, who is not 
only the honorary treasurer, but takes a 
warm, personal interest in every aspect of 
the work. These four form the executive 
council, in whom is vested the entire contro] 
and administration. 

In Mr. Quarrier’s own words the whole 
work of the Orphan Homes is a testimony 
to the fact that God is the hearer and 
answerer of prayer. At the very beginning 
he made the resolution, unusual, but typical 
of the man and his unbounded faith, that 
he would not send out collectors or spend 
money on advertisements; and, further, 
that no bazaars or entertainments would 
be used to raise means for the work, but 
that it should be carried on in depend- 
ence upon God, trusting Him to supply the 
daily needs. This principle has been ad- 
hered to all along, and it has never been 
found to fail. Often it has been a case of 
living a day at a time, with no knowledge 
as to how next day’s wants would be sup- 
plied, but with a sure faith that there would 





be nothing lacking. Many remarkable in 
stances might be quoted. In his very first 
report Mr. Quarrier wrote, “One day all 
the clothes were used up, when a little boy 
came in and we had no jacket to give him, 
We felt that we would get what would be 
suitable that day, and before it was closed 
two parcels of clothing came in, which were 
sufficient to meet his case and others wh 
followed.” 

Of all the stories that could be told of 
wonderful experiences there are few more 
striking than one which occurred in Mr. 
Quarrier’s own lifetime. He received a mes 
sage one day that a woman lay dying in one 
of the poorer districts of Glasgow and was 
very anxious to see him. Responding at 
once to the call, he was surprised beyond 
measure to find that, instead of the woman 
requiring help, she was anxious to bestow 
it. She had lived alone all her days and 
supported herself by work as a charwoman. 
Early in life, since she had no one of her 
own to care for, she resolved to do what 
she could for the Orphan Homes. All her 
savings had been accumulated for that pur 
pose, and from her stocking she produced a 
bundle of bank-notes which she_ insisted 
should be taken before she died and applied 
to the object towards which she had beer 
striving all her days. Mr. Quarrier, accus 
tomed to all sorts of amazing experiences 
was perhaps never more impressed by any 
donation he ever received for the work 
Yet the incident was only one of many. 
And, what is yet more significant, the same 
thing is still going on. Volumes could b 
written of the strange and supernatural hay 
penings during all these years 

It has been well said that the Orphan 
Home “Narrative of Facts” is perhaps the 
most wonderful record of answered prayer 
that has ever been written. Although Mr 
Quarrier died in 1903 the “ Narrative” is 
still continued, and every year chapters are 
being added as wonderful as any in the his 
tory of the past. The Orphan Homes of 
Scotland remain one of the bright spots in 
the national life, secure in the confidence of 
the people, above all distinctions of class or 
creed. They have proved, even to an ul 
believing world, the power of Christianity, 
for, as Mr. Spurgeon once remarked, “The 
God that answereth by orphanages let Him 


be God.” 
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The Crisis 
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Beatrice Heron-Maxwell 


” OW long have you known the 
feliow ?” 

Gregory Verrall’s young, stern 
face was a hark-back to a Puritan ancestor, 
and it was set in lines of austerity as he 
looked gloomily at his sister. 

Denise lifted her eyebrows—tempera- 
mental ones that matched her character. 

“Need we talk of a friend of mine as a 
fellow?” she asked smiling, and imitating 
Gregory's disparaging intonation. 

“Friend! Royston Ker isn’t fit to sit 
in the same room with you. When did you 
meet him?” 

“My dear little boy,” said Denise, “I 
don’t keep a diary, and I’m not proposing 
to give a record of my past to my younger 
brother. You've been back from college 
two days; do you want to spend your time 
setting your people’s house in order? What 
about a little sport instead? There’s good 
tennis at the club this morning, I know.” 

“Tt’s no use being lofty, Den. You hap- 
pen to be two years older, but you’re a 
girl—and I’m a man. I tell vou Ker is an 
out-and-out bad hat—a first-class rotter. I 
know a lot about him that I’m not going 
to repeat to you.’ 

“IT know quite a lot about him, too,” 
Denise answered calmly, 
lots don’t tally.” 

“But you’ve got to drop him,” persisted 
Gregory. “TI spoke to father about it last 
night, and he agreed with me. The man’s 
not decent.” 


“T dare say our 


Denise had risen, and her face, usually 
pale with the crystal fairness that goes with 
auburn hair, had flashed suddenly into 
warm colour. 

It was a sign of real anger with her, as 
he knew. 

“Look here, Greg,” she said in a dan- 
gerously quiet voice, “you had better learn 
to mind your own business. Women don’t 
expect to be talked over by their men these 
days; they choose to be independent. You 
don’t know your world, or vou wouldn’t 
make such a fool of yourself.” 


And with her beautiful face cool again, 
she stepped out into the garden and left 
him. 

“All right,” said Gregory, sotto voce, as 
he watched her cross the lawn to the 
syringa trees, where she paused, plucked a 
spray of the fragrant whiteness, and tucked 
it into her jumper. She made an exquisite 
picture standing there, against the back- 
ground of this Dorsetshire garden with its 
wealth of colour framed in emerald green. 

But Gregory was unmindful of anything 
but his crusade, and he strode off to the 
smoking-room, where he wrote a letter, 
addressing the envelope to Royston Ker, 
F'sq., Rose and Crown Inn, Sellacombe. 

He went to the village with it in his 
pocket, and made sure that it would reach 
its destination quickly. 

Royston Ker, immaculate in whites, on 
his way downhill to the tennis club, looked 
back and saw him. 

“T wonder what that voung prig wants 
at the inn?” he reflected. “I fancy he’d 
like to queer my pitch with Denise. Silly 
ass!” 

He was right in his last definition, for if 
Gregory had been wiser he would have 
realized that opposition had added the last 
ounce to the balance in favour of Ker. 

Denise was intensely attracted by him, 
and the interference with her right of choice 
Was an incentive to make it a decisive one. 

It had been a walk-over for Ker with his 
experience of the world in general, and of 
young women in particular. 

He had come to Sellacombe apparently 
on a fishing holiday; in reality, to lie low 
while the latest social scandal about him 
ebbed. 

And his first move—that of taking a rod 
on Mrs. Haviland’s bit of river, had given 
him the freedom of the place. For she was 
the lady of the manor, and her word went 
in most of the public and personal matters 
of her domain. 

Ker’s handsome, well-bred face, tall 
figure, and easy, polished manner had their 
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usual success with her, and his offering of 
three splendid trout out of his first catch 
completed it. 

“You must know the Verralls,” she said 
when she thanked him; “they’re one of our 
really good old county families. The father 
is absorbed in scientific research, but there 
are four sons and a daughter. Denise Ver- 
rall is our acknowledged queen of beauty 
here. The sons are away at present, but 
you shall certainly meet her. I'!] ask her 
to tea.” 

It was a foregone conclusion that Denise 
would succumb if Ker elected to lay siege 
to her. 

The touch of iron-grey in his hair, and of 
world-worn cynicism in his talk, made his 
admiration a distinct flattery to a girl of 
twenty. 

He seemed to be always saying to her: 
“T’ve met lovely girls all over the world, 
I’ve had a record experience of the most 
fascinating women in all countries, and yet 
I like you best!” 

As a matter of fact, for the first time in 
years his ardour was real. 

This unspoilt edition of the very modern 
girl, with her assumption of maturity and 
her real innocence and ignorance, took him 
captive from the first. He had always been 
accustomed to snatch at anything he wanted, 
and he wanted Denise more than anything 
he had ever snatched at 

It was the last leap of a sated desire—the 
last flame of nearly worn-out emotions. 

He was good at all games, a perfect dan- 
cer, and a brilliant talker. Sellacombe took 
him straightway to her heart of hearts, and 
though it was only a village community, 
it seemed to renew his youth to be made 
much of by people who were unaware of 
his real history. He knew it wouldn’t last; 
there was certain to be a revival of one of 
the many stories round his name soone! 
or later. At any moment the advent of 
some new visitor who recognized him might 
start it. 

So he was not for waiting long before he 
made sure of Denise. 

They had been meeting daily down by 
the river, and sometimes Denise brought a 
lunch- or tea-basket with her for a picnic 
in the wooded border of the stream. 

It happened that Gregory, on his second 
evening home, wandered down to the 
bridge, and from there witnessed the part- 
ing between Ker and his sister. They were 
walking along the bank, Ker’s arm slid 
familiarly through hers, and _ believing 





themselves unseen they loitered at the foot 
of the zigzag that led up to the road. 

Ker put her hand to his lips when she 
gave it to him in good-bye, and Gregory, 
watc hing, suddenly recognized the man 
whose portrait had been in many of the 
papers, and felt his wrath rise and boi! 
over. 

He had no chance of speaking to Denise 
that night, but he made one the next morn 
ing, and failed to realize what a fatal move 
it was. 

Denise was due that afternoon at a 
garden-party at Mrs. Haviland’s, and she 
expected to see Ker there. 

But he had received Gregory’s note by 
that time, and he knew the way to play the 
eterna! game between men and girls too 
well to risk meeting her in the presence of 
others 

He counted on her missing him and com 
ing to their usual meeting-place by the 
stream at the first moment possible. S 
he withdrew there and waited, ready 
make his final winning move. 

To Denise the long afternoon, with no 
sign of him, was almost unbearable. 

She began to feel sure that Gregory had 
had something to do with it, and her anger 
grew steadily. 

She had been introduced on arrival to 
quiect-looking man in a grey suit, whos 
name she did not catch, and who made n 
impression on her except as a stranger to 
the neighbourhood. 

She was quite unaware that he was Selby 
Harmer, a young Yorkshire millowner, who 
had recently bought one of the show places 
in the district—with which his people had 
been connected in old times—and had come 
there for the summer with his sister. 

He was accustomed, as one of the most 
eligible bachelors in England, to be run 
after everywhere, and it was a refreshing 
change to him to meet a girl who was 
obviously indifferent to him. 

Denise was looking her very best, and 
her blue eyes were full of some deep feeling 
which he could not fathom; he could see 
that he meant nothing to her, and he began 
to make up his mind that he would like to 
mean everything. 

She hardly noticed that he became 
shadow, and that though the other girls 
clustered round him at tea-time, he ignored 
them all 

When Gregory arrived rather late, he 
spotted the newcomer, and took the first 
opportunity of asking Denise who he was. 


her 
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“Tt haven’t any 
idea,” she an- 
swered carelessly. 
“IT wish you'd 
make up a_ set 
with him and take 
him away from 
me. I’m tired of 
him.” 

She hoped _ to 
kill two birds with 
one ___ stone, her 
desire being to 
slip away from the 
party alone and 
go down to the 
river. 

But Harmer ex- 
cused himself from 
tennis, and catch- 
ing sightof Denise 
as she skirted a 
corner of the 
Manor 
where a side gate 
would admit of 
escape, pursued 
her and 
her up. 

“Are you going 
for a walk?” he 
asked. “Mayn’t I 
come, too?” 

“I’m afraid 
not,” she an- 


v 


grounds, 


caught 


swered discourag- 
ingly; “the fact is 
home.” 


, I'm really on my way 

“Then won't you let me escort you 
there?” he pleaded. 

“Oh, please not! Mrs. Haviland will 
want you for tennis. Men are so valuable 
here—.we have so few.” She was about to 
walk on, but he stopped her. 

“T would rather be valuable to you than 
to Mrs. Haviland,” he said; “you have been 
making me conscious of my insignificance 
all the afternoon.” 

Denise was silent. She suddenly under- 
stood that this persistent “man in the grey 
suit” had an individuality and might even 
be of importance to other people, though 
to her he was just an obstacle in her way 
to Royston Ker. 

“I’m sorry,” she stammered at last; “I 
didn’t mean to be uncivil, but the truth is 
’'m rather taken up with something else 
lust now. Perhaps we may meet again.” 


“ R .. 
I hope so,” he answered. “I’m living 


“* Til make 


THE CRISIS 








you happy,’ he said. * You shall 
have everything in the world you want’ "’—p. 1168 


down here. Won't you come and see my 
sister one day?” 

“Oh, certainly; of course.” 

“Do you know where to come and whom 
to ask for?” 
humouredlv. 

“T can find out from Mrs. Haviland,” 
Denise answered; “don’t let me keep you 
away from her party now. I really must 
be getting home.” 

She turned from him resolutely, and Har- 
mer stood still looking after her, conscious 
that he had been rebuffed by the only girl 
he had ever made a determined effort to 
please. 

“Tm too late,” he was saying to himself; 
“there is someone ahead of me, of course. 
I wonder who? 

Meanwhile Denise made a rapid short-cut 
and descended to the stream, where, in a 
sheltered bend, she found Royston Ker 
lying moodily smoking, his basket empty, 


his rod idle, 


he persisted, smiling good- 


” 
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He stretched out a hand to her and drew 
her down beside him. 

“I’ve been wearying for you,” he said; 
“couldn't you get away sooner, Den?” 

“Why didn’t you come?” she counter- 
questioned; “it was all so flat and dull 
and I couldn’t understand your absence.” 

For answer he took a note from his 
pocket and handed it to her. 

“This is to tell you that my father and I 
disapprove of your acquaintance with my 
sister, and must request you to consider it 
at an end.—GREGORY VERRALL.” 

The terse, uncompromising words seemed 
to her an insult, and it was in a shaking 
voice that she said: “I'll never forgive 
Greg for this. How dared he!” 

“It doesn’t matter,’ Ker said, “if it 

brings you nearer to me. Do you want to 
give me up, Den?” 
She lifted misty, indignant eyes to his. 
Nothing would induce me to,” she an- 
swered; “neither father nor Greg are going 
to settle my friendships for me. 
my own and stick to them.” 

“For ever?” he asked. “If 1 go away 
will you think of me, Den? Will you be 
the same true little friend when I come 
back?” 

“You're not going?” she broke out pas 
sionately. 


I make 


“T've got to go,” he said; “not because 
Greg orders me off, but because I’ve had a 
billet offered me in Madrid that’s too good 
to miss. And it won’t wait; it’s got to be 
filled at once.” 

She could not speak. All her dream- 
castle seemed to be falling in ruins round 
her. 

“So it must be good-bye for a long spell 
Will you, 
Den? I want you—I love you—my sweet! 
my darling!” 


—unless—you'll come with me. 


His arms had stolen round her, and now 
he clasped her closely, raining kisses on 
her lips and cheeks and throat 

“Do you love me?” he demanded 
“Will you marry me, Den? We can get a 
licence in town, and then go on to Madrid 
together. Only it must be to-night. Say 
‘yes ’— you must say ‘ yes’—I can’t, I won't 
give you up.” 

The impetuous words poured in a torrent 
from his lips, and Denise was swept away 
by a resistless flood that she had no powe1 
to stem. 

“Your people will part us,’ Ker went on, 
‘unless you are brave and come with me. 


1 


I'll have a car at the 


ross-roads beyond 





the bridge at eleven o'clock. Will you be 
there, Den? It’s yes or no—and it’s for 
ever.” 

“T’ll come,” she promised. 

“Vou trust me!” he exclaimed exul- 
tantly. “Tf that young brother of yours 
runs me down, you won't believe him, wil 
you, darling?” 

“Of course I shan’t. I trust you im. 
plicitly !” 


“Say ‘Roy, I love you as much as y 
love me,’ ” he pleaded. 

She said it with her lips ne his, and 
then he gave her a long, close kiss that 


almost frightened her in the vehemence of 
its passion. 
“Ill make you happy,” he said. “Y 
shall have everything in the world you want 
in Spain.” 


‘I must go home,” she said at last, free 
ing herself from his embrace “Greg 
might come back to look for me, and | 
might say things I should be sorry for 


afterwards It’s not worth while to have 
any argument now.” 

“To-night at eleven!” Ker said. “We'll 
drive straight up to town; st the rest of 
the night—you at one hotel, 1 at anothe: 
and then get married to-morrow lont 
Spain together 

It seemed a safe and ea | 
piness, and Denise felt as if she were t ead 


ng on rose-leaves as she made her way 
home. 

She was in love, and she w beloved! 
In twenty-four hours’ time she would be 
mnarried, and in three da he would be 
spending her honeymoon in a thern city 


aa somance of ft 
1 


filled with the glamour 
old world and the new 
Her father would understand that Gre 
corv’s officious meddling had only | 
tened a crisis, and Greg himself would 
learn the lesson she had tried t 
not to 


ross the path of lover 
\ sudden remembrance can 


the t 1 I 


the “man in 


the grey suit,” w id 

) determ ned in hi attentions » 1! t 
as she reflected that the news of her ¢ 
ment would come to | knowledge, and 
would realize what a futile bore he 1 beer 


to her that afternoon 


The house was very quiet he pass 
through the hall, hurrying t et up to 
room and change her dre for dinne 

But her father’ Vol a t erore 
she reached the stairs 

‘Is that you, Den?” 


he called “Com 


lere for a moment, deat 
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As a rule he was immersed in his books 
until the dinner-gong sounded. 

She went to the library reluctantly and 
found him sitting away from his table in 
an arm-chair opposite the door, where, ob- 
viously, he had been looking out for her. 

“My dear,” he said without any pre- 
liminary, “what about this friend of yours—- 
Mr. Royston Ker?” 

‘I suppose Greg has been talking to 
you, Dad,” she answered. “Mr. Ker told 
me long ago all about his unfortunate mar- 
riage. You see, he chose the wrong girl, 
and they couldn’t get on together. So he 
let her divorce him. That’s the true story. 
He could have divorced her, but he was 
chivalrous enough to release her without 
letting a word be said against her. It was 
splendid of him, really.” 

“Ts that so?” her father rejoined quietly. 
“Well, Greg didn’t mention it to me. He 
reminded me of an episode in Mr, Ker’s life 
that doesn’t admit of any excuse. I’m sorry 
you have run up against him. Will it hurt 
you to give up this—friendship ? ” 

“Tt would hurt me, Dad. I’m afraid I 
can’t consider it at all.” 

“Not even if I ask you, child ? ” 

His tone was very tolerant, and he was 
taking her in a way she had not antici- 
pated. Denise hardly knew how to reply. 
They had never been on confidential terms, 
because his absorption in erudite studies 
made him seem aloof from the details‘ of 
everyday home life 

He had allowed her to run the house and 
rule it ever since she came home from 
school, and had neither criticized nor 
scolded her 

Now he seemed suddenly close to her 
someone who cared not only for her but 
for all she cared about. 

“Dad,” she said impulsively, “I wish you 
wouldn’t ask me. Won't you trust me to 
know better than Greg does whether a man 
is desirable or not? A girl’s intuition is 
safer than a man’s reason. Will you tell 
me what the episode was that Greg has 
raked up?” 

“It’s connected with a girl who trusted 
Ker too much, and he let her down badly. 
It’s not merely a rumour—a piece of gos- 
sip. The girl’s father is the porter of 
Greg's college The girl drowned herself.” 

There was dead silence. 

Then Denise pul'ed herself together. She 
had been on the verge of breaking her 
promise to Royston not to allow herself to 
be influenced against him. 
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“There’s some explanation, I’m _posi- 
tive,’ she said. “You see, Dad, Royston 
is a very attractive man. Heaps of girls 
might fall in love with him without it 
being his fault. And, anyhow——” 

The sound of the dinner-gong from the 
hall cut her short. 

“T must hurry, Dad!” she exclaimed, 
glad of the chance to end the situation. 

“Yes, dear; we’ll talk of it another time,” 
assented Verrall, equally relieved. 

When she came down to the dining-room 
only her father was there. 

“Where's Greg?” she asked. 

“Gone to dine with the new people at 
Hollow Mere. He met them at Mrs. Havi- 
land’s party, and seems to have struck up 
a friendship. Harmer their name is. Selby 
Harmer drove him here in his car about an 
heur ago, and Greg ran in to tell me h: 
was going there for the evening. They’re 
to have a match at billiards.” 

“Harmer,” repeated Denise. “Isn’t he 
the rich Yorkshireman everyone’s been talk- 
ing about? Did you see him, Dad?” 

“Yes; I saw him through the window, 
in the car; just an ordinary looking young 
man in a grey suit.” 

And Denise suddenly realized that her 
grey-suited shadow had a name and repu- 
tation, and-that he had probably never been 
so slighted in his life before. 

She smiled at the reflection. “ They'll be 
nice friends for Greg,” she said. 

“And for you, too, Den. Why not?” 

She made no reply. A sense of self- 
reproach seized her at the thought of her 
father’s ignorance of her approaching 
flight. 

She left him over his coffee, and went up 
to her room torn by a conflicting tumult of 
feeling. 


” 


She seemed to have suddenly found a 
father only to lose him. 

Would it grieve him, she wondered, and 
would he remember this last evening of 
theirs together with bitterness ? 

If only he had spoken to her first instead 
of Greg plunging into battle with her, 
would she have yielded so quickly and 
readily to Royston’s pleading? She ques- 
tioned herself without feeling sure of the 
answer, and even for a few moments con 
templated letting Ker go away without her, 
and promising instead to follow him later. 

But as she turned this over in her mind, 
she felt it was too late to change. There 
was no way of getting at Ker except by 
mecting him at the appointed hour and 
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place, and she could not return home at 
that time of night without causing an even 
graver scandal than her runaway marriage 


would. But somehow the glamour was a 
little tarnished, and the first doubt of her 
great happiness crept into het mind. 

She had to fight it resolutely and spur 


on her flagging resolution before she could 
persuade herself to pack a and 
write the note to her father that would tell 
him where, ani how, and why she had gone. 
“Dad, dear,” it ‘you spoke to me 
too late I Roy. 
\\ © are 
next day we go abroad for him to take up 
an appointment. In time, find 
that I was right and that he has made me 
quite happy, you will forgive us, I 
My love to you, and I hope you will not 
Your DEN.” 
that Greg 
home before eleven, even if 


suitcase 


ran, 
had already promised 
and the 


to be married to-morrow, 


w hen you 


know. 


miss me or be grieved. 
She calculated 
likely to get 
the Harmers sent him back in their car. 
At half-past ten her father 


absorbed in 


would not be 


was generally 
s study, and the 
in bed. If she left the house 


reading in 


servants were 
about that time, there was 
her absence 
morning. 
She dressed herself in a k ng, 
and 
and handbag 


Ss? 


little chance of 


being discovered until the 


dark coat 


small pull-on hat, took her suitcase 
and crept softly downstairs. 
Everything was quiet, and as she crossed 


the hall she blew a kiss from her fingers to 


ner father’s room, « pened the door noise- 
lessly, and let herself out. 


Five minutes later she had gained the 
road leading to the bridge 

The hooting of a car in the distance made 
her step aside into a fringe of trees, and 
vy and turn off 
lon House. 
and his new friend!” she thought. 
lucky I had just got clear 


As she sped on through the 


she saw a large car go 11 
in the direction of Gray 

“Greg 
“How 
dee pening 
night she was conscious of only one desire 
to reach Royston and start on her journey. 
The 


} 


rubicon was passed; she could not 
it but 
events, she would 


have kept faith with Royston, who 


nothing for 


go back now; there was g 
to go forward, and, at al! 

loved 
her. 

there in the car 
patiently for her. 

“My angel!” he murmured, as she hut 
ried up and he sprang out to greet her. “T 
<new you would not fail me—my brave 
little love 


He was waiting im 


” 


Denise said nothing; her heart was beat 
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ing like a sledge-hammer, 
a panic lest her absence should have been 


and she was in 
discovered by chance and she was being 
searched for. 

She 


took her place beside him 





breathed more easily when the car swung 

forward and raced for the London road. 
“All right?” Ker 

and pressed 


“Quite happy 


asked her f 


the hand nearest to him 


“Quite!” Denise replied, returning the 
pressure, for the excitement of the big 
adventure was getting into her blood and 
her fears and regrets had vanished 

It seemed a wonderful thing this flight 


through the night towards the dawn of her 
g 
wedding day. 
For a time they drove on in nce unt 
she realized that the landmarks were not 


those with which she was familiar on 


London road 

“Rov,” she said, “this isn’t the London 

road. You’ve missed the way 
“Sweetheart,” he answered, "we're 


making for Avonmouth. 





sailing early to-morrow; we can put up 





the nearest hotel; it seemed to me the best 
plan In case of pursuit , 
wat | boat,” 


‘Surely 


she repeated wonder 
you'll go across the Channel to 
France.” 


“Beloved,” he said, “we want to g¢ 


ahead of them and be married before they 
can stop us. They might wit t Dove 
or Folkest me, or Newhaven, ot ever 
Southampton; but I doubt if t 1 think 
of Avonmouth.” 

“But if we sail early t 


Rx rv, 


she urged anxiously 


there won’t be time for our weddin 


“We can be married by the captain of the 
ship as soon as we are four miles out,” he 
assured het - “it’s legal now, vou know 
rhere’s romance for vou, Den!” 

It was no use protesting; he had taker 
the matter into his hands, and she was 


bound to follow his [he moon had 


lead 
and as she looked back towar 


Sellacombe she 


come up, 
could see the village nes 
ling against the hill, and above it the lights 
that stood } 
slope of Sellacombe Down 


from some of the big houses 
on the 

A sense of desolation swept suddenly ovet 
her. She was leaving everything ither 
brothers, friends, home, all that 
to made up the sum of life to her. Back 
there in the 


grave; she 


churchyard wa er mo 
wondered who would carn 
flowers to it on Sunday now 


0 





. 


**Look out, I'm going to swing round!" shouted Ker. But Harmer Drawn by 
only spread his arms wide and stood his ground ""—p. 1172 Stanley Lloyd 
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Through a mist of tears she gazed at the 
receding view, every detail standing out 
clearly in the white radiance, and noted 
that a big car was descending a steep road 
down the hill at breakneck speed. 

She turned to Ker. He was intent on 
his own thoughts, his handsome face like 
a cameo, his eyes keen, his lips stern and 
resolute. 

He was to be her world now, to make up 
for all these other things she had lost. 

“Roy,” she said, “there’s a big car run- 
ning down from Sellacombe very fast. Is 
it likely to catch us up?” 

“Not unless there’s a short cut to the 
next cross-roads,” he answered. 

“There is—skirting Graydon Wood. It 
comes out just below this next bend.” 

Ker’s face hardened. “We'll get past 
that first,” he said grimly, and accelerated 
to top speed. 

As they rounded the bend of which she 
had spoken they saw the road that was a 
direct cut from the village, and it was 
clear; but about fifty yards farther on there 
was a dipping curve, and a horn sounded 
so persistently that Ker was obliged to 
slow down. 

It was as well, for right across the dip 
a big limousine was stranded, the driver 
of it busy at his engine. 


“Do you mind giving me a _ helping- 
hand?” sang out a voice that Denise re- 
cognized, as the man in the grey suit 


straightened himself to make his appeal. 
“Sorry!” said Ker laconically, “no 
time;” and he began to back to where a 
gate opened into a field. 
“Why!” exclaimed 
forward, “you're 


your 


Harmer, 


Royston Ker, 


running 
aren’t 
” 

Ker made no reply, his energies directed 
into getting enough space in the embrasure 
of the gate to turn. 

Harmer moved ewiftly on and stood in 
the path that the car must take. 

“Are you aware Mr. Ker,” he called 
loudly, “that your wife is dangerously ill 
in York Hospital?” 

For answer Ker shouted, “Look out! I’m 
going to swing round.” 

But Harmer only spread his arms wide 
and stood his ground. 

The car, its brake applied so sharply 
that it skidded, shaved him by inches. 

Denise was shaking with terror, for she 
had seen murder in Ker’s face as they took 
the turn. 


“Who the dickens are you: asked Ker 





furiously. “And what on earth do you 
mean by trying to get me run in for man- 
slaughter ? ” 

“T mean that 1 know all about you,” re- 
plied Harmer steadily, “and I doubt if the 
lady who is doing you the honour of taking 
a drive with vou does.” 

“What business is it of yours?” thun 
dered Ker. “Get out of my road, or you'll 
be run over.” 

Then Denise spoke. 

“Mr. Harmer,” she said, “even if that is 
true what you said just now, Mr. Ker has 
a right to do as he likes. His wife has 
divorced him.” 

“Not this one,” answered Harmer. “He 
has deserted the lady I speak of, but there 
is no legal separation between them.” 

It flashed into Denise’s mind that Ker’s 
change of plans about the marriage and 
his suggestion of a ship-wedding explained 
themselves if the story was correct 

“Roy!” she exclaimed, “I can’t go on 
with you unless you swear that this is a 
lie.” 

“He can’t swear that,” said Harmer; and 
Ker made a gesture of defiance. 

“Are you going to trust me,” he 
Denise, ‘ 


asked 
‘or this insolent liar? ” 

“T can have no possible motive or ex- 
cuse tor 


’ 


Harmer said, 
nearer to her; “but his are both very ap 
parent. 
home if you choose my escort instead of 
his.” 


lying,’ stepping 


I shall be delighted to drive you 


“Roy!” she said in one last agonized 
appeal; but Ker merely answered: “If you 
go home with him now, you'll never see 
me again.” 

Harmer moved to her side of the car and 
opened the door. “Please come,” he said 
Slowly, half-heartedly, Denise got out 

“You won’t say it isn’t true,” she said 
to Ker. 

“Tf I did, would you believe me? 
you tell this man to take himself off 
ought to?’ 


Would 


as you 


The old dominant note was in his voice, 
and he leant forward and gripped her wrist 
Denise faltered under the 


compelling touch 
and the f 


b 


passionate entreaty of his eyes 


The thrill that his kiss had given her came 
again ; he had the power to stir her senses 


still. She weakened. 
“His wife,” said 
girl like you—and she is dying of grief 


Harmer quietly, “is a 
because he has left her.” 

“Oni” sald Denise in a choked voice, 
‘it’s too awful.” She shrank away from 
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Ker and clung to the grey-sleeved arm 
that was stretched out to her. 

“Take me home,” she said brokenly. 

“We'll settle for this some day,” said 
Ker, and his handsome face was distorted 
in its fury. “Stand clear, will you?” 

He flung Denise’s suitcase out on to the 
grass, released the clutch, and swung into 
the road by which they had come. 

Harmer carried the little suitcase to the 
limousine and put it in. 

“But you said you wanted help,” Denise 
remonstrated. 

“So I did,” Harmer agreed; “but not for 
the car. She’s all right. I'll back her into 
the hedge and get her round if you'll wait 
a second.” 

A moment later they were whirling along 
the short cut, and Denise realized that her 
romance was over and there a very 
difficult reality to face. 

“Don’t drive up to Graydon,” she said. 
“Stop where opens on to 
the road. I can get in quietly that way.” 

“Right,” Harmer answered. 

“How did 
asked. 

“T heard your name coupled with Ker’s 
at the party to-day,” he told her; “and I 
happened to be in Sellacombe post office 
when he was telephoning for a car to take 
him to Avonmouth to-night. He was 
arranging to have it fetched from there to- 
morrow, and to pay for the double journey 
when it arrived at the Rose and Crown. 
It seemed to me very like a get-away. I 
thought [’d just make sure that he wasn’t 
up to tricks. I should have 
caught you up sooner but for taking your 
brother home.” 

“Do you know that you risked your life 
for me?” Denise questioned. “We only 
just missed you. It frightened me horribly. 
Why did you do it?” 

“You had to be 
Harmer explained. 


was 


our side gate 


you guess about me?” she 


any new 


saved at any cost,” 


“Tf he had bowled me 
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over there would have been a hue and 
cry after him before he could have got 
off from Avonmouth. It was worth it. 
Perhaps yeu didn’t know that the boats go 
from there to South America and don’t 
stop till they reach Panama.” 

She was too horrified to answer. The 
whole plot was most dreadfully clear to her 
now. 

When they reached the little gate she 
held out her hand to him. “I don’t know 
how to thank you,” she said brokenly. 

“T’ll tell you as soon as you’ll let me,” 
Harmer answered, and detained her fingers 
in his while he said, “Don’t let your 
brother worry you. He’s a capital boy, but 
they’re not always very understanding at 
that age. Tell your father everything. 
He’ll be too glad to have got you back 
safely to lecture you. And—when may I 
come and see you?” 

“As soon as you like.” 

“That would be to-morrow.” 

She had to smile; she had learnt by this 
time that he was a hustler. 

“To-morrow then,” she assented. 
night, Mr. Harmer.” 

“My name is Selby. Good night, Denise.” 

She ran a few yards up the garden and 
turned to look back. 

He was standing still, gazing at her, and 
there was something of impatient ex- 
pectancy in his attitude that seemed to 
impel her to call very softly, “Till to- 
morrow, Selby.” 

She did not hear the two words he 
breathed to himself as he watched her until 
she disappeared round the angle of the 
house—“ Thank God!” 

But she said them also in the sanctuary 
of her own room when she thought of what 
her future might have been, and what it 
was probably going to be. 

“T don’t deserve it a bit,” she murmured 
as she drifted into sleep; “but I believe 
I’m going to be very happy—Selby! ” 


oe Good 
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Valeting the 
Menfolk 


By Agnes M. Miall 


HOUGH the masculine 

gibe concerning women’s 

preoccupation. with 
clothes is more often heard than 
any other with which men 
favour us, on the whole male 
creatures are just as anxious as Fig. 1 
female ones to look well dressed 
and well groomed. The dif- 
ference between the sexes, sartorially speak- 
ing, lies in the fact that not one man in ten 
will deign to attend personally to the care 
of his clothes. Men were born to be 
valeted, and on the average moderate in- 
come it is the wives, mothers and sisters 
who must fulfil this réle. 

They are sure of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion if they will make time to undertake 
the task; sure also of the satisfaction of 
economizing precious money on clothes and 
of turning out a kinsman who looks his best 
and suggests capability in the indefinable 
way that well-cared-for clothes well worn 
always do suggest it. 

“One more job!” sighs the already 
hard-worked housewife. But actually valet- 
ing a man need not take up a great deal 
of time, once it is realized that a little 
care given regularly is far more effective 
than a frenzied clothes spring-cleaning once 
in a while. 

The best plan, if it can be managed, is 
to devote an hour or two systematically once 





meal 


Fig. 2.—A simple way of improving trousers which have 


worn baggy at the knees 
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.—Coat collars respond to a treatment with 


ammonia and water 


a week ( 


f always on the same day the 
task is less likely to be neglec ted) to over- 
hauling the masculine wardrobes of the 
house. It may sound a counsel of perfec- 
tion to suggest including in your survey the 
garments of the small or bigger boy as well 
as of his father; but though you will never 
eradicate from the mind of the ten-year-old 
a complete disregard for the cleanliness, 
wholeness and general well-being of his 
clothes, the weekly repair plan will over- 
take the worst ravages and make garments 
last a good deal longer. 

Once a definite day a week is adopted for 
valeting, almost unconsciously during the 
week you will make mental notes to your- 
self as you observe frayed cuffs or spots 
that need removal, so that when the day 
arrives you have a medley of little tasks 
already ticketed as requiring attention. 

Begin by setting aside any garments that 
must go to the dry-cleaner. There are al- 
ways some forms of soil beyond home help, 
and the financial strain seems much less if 
garment is sent every 
week or two the year round 
than if great accumula 
tions have to be paid tor 


two or three times a year. 

Next look out and do 
the home cleaning jobs, as 
it is always wise to cleanst 
the clothing before any 
mending is undertaken 


Then replacements of but 
tons, the renovation 0 
worn ede Ss, pat hing o 





linings of boys’ clothes and the drawing 
together of rents should receive attention. 
Pressing should come last of all, so that any 
parts unavoidably pulled out of shape during 
cleaning or mending may be put to rights. 

For all-over cleaning of a soiled suit a 
shillingsworth of benzine and a little 
courage will do wonders. Benzine must, 
of course, be used away from a naked light 
or fire, owing to its extreme inflammability ; 
at this time of year it is best to clean with 
it at a table set in the garden. 

The dabbing with a benzine-soaked rag 
so often practised is excellent for many 
stains, but of little use for cleaning a whole 
suit. Hence the need for courage. Pour 
some of the benzine into a wide, shallow 
dish. Take a perfectly clean clothes-brush, 
moisten it in the liquid, and proceed to 
brush the suit vigorously all over, re-dip- 
ping the brush frequently (Fig. 3). Brush 
the same way all the time, going with the 
nap of the cloth. The when 
finished and dried in the open air, should 
be quite two shades lighter than before. 
This method is especially successful with 
grey suits and flannels. 

The bane of dark clothes is the rapidity 


garments, 


with which they become shiny at the 
shoulders, cuffs and the seat of the 
trousers. This should be remedied, before 


the cloth is wetted with 
cleaning solutions, by 


rubbing the shiny 
patches very gently 
with the finest obtain- 
able make of sand 
paper. This sounds 
drastic, I know, but 


actually the effect is to 
the slightly 
roughened surface 
natural to the cloth, 
which hard wear has 
worn down to that no 
ticeable shininess. 
After sandpapering 
sponge the coat with water containing a 
little washing blue, and press it well while 
still damp. 
Shabby coat 


restore 


and overcoat collars can 
generally be freshened successfully if they 
are painstakingly sponged with ammonia 
and water (Fig. 1). 

Perhaps more valeting time has to be ex- 
pended on stains than on other 


any 
item. 


one 


Warm soapy water will remove most 
sugary stains, and is so harmless that it 
snould be tried first on any mark the com- 
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position of which is unknown. Paint stains 
can mostly be banished by rubbing, the way 
of the weave, with a rag moistened in 
turpentine that has a little ammonia added. 
Some people prefer to soak and squeeze the 
marks in benzine, finally rubbing them out 
with a wet rag. 

It is safe to try benzine for most other 
stains, and to send anything which will not 
yield to it to the dry-cleaner, rather than 
to risk burning through the stuff by ex- 
perimenting at home with strong acids. To 
























Fig. 4.—Oiled 
silk slipped in- 
side the crown 
band of a hat 
prevents un- 
sightly marks 


Fig. 3.—To clean a suit, brush it vigorously 
all over with a clothes-brush dipped in benzine 


avoid the ring effect which benzine produces 
when used for spot cleaning, add a little 
salt to the cleanser. 

Sometimes silk handkerchiefs or shirts 
unfortunately get scorched in the ironing. 
Washing will not remove the brownish 
stain, but if the scorching is not severe 
enough to have actually burnt the threads 
of the material, soaking and dabbing with 
peroxide of hydrogen will probably remove 
all traces. 

It is a great mistake to throw away ties 
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because they are soiled. Dirty patches may 
be taken out with benzine, and many of 
the more expensive silk ties, such as those 
bearing school or university colours, will 
stand washing in a just-warm soapy lather. 
The seam must be unpicked and the pad- 
ding removed before laundering; it does 
not take long to replace it afterwards. 

Even if they are clean, ties last much 
longer when regularly ironed to remove 
the creases caused by knotting. It only 
takes a few minutes to collect all the ties 
worn during the week and to press them— 
under a damp cloth if the 
pronounced. 

When the cuffs of a suit or the knees of 
boys’ knickers begin to fray, they may be 
given a new lease of life without much 


creasing is 


trouble. Unpick the lining where it is slip- 
stitched down to the inside of sleeve or 


leg, and turn up the worn edge of cloth just 
a trifle higher. Even one-eighth of an inch 
will give a new wearing edge and make no 
appreciable difference to the length. Rents 
in suits should be very neatly darned with 
threads of self material drawn from inside 
turned-up edges, or, better still, be taken 
to an invisible mender. 

The pressing of men’s clothes is an art in 
itself, and if regularly practised consider- 
ably adds to their well-groomed appear- 
ance. If a trousers press is not in use, the 
crease should be put in at short intervals 
with a very hot iron used over a damp 
cloth—preferably one of similar material to 
the trousers, as white leave 


cotton rags 


linty bits on the cloth. This applies to 


all pressing of men’s garments in which a 
damp cloth is used. 

If there is one thing which spoils the 
look of a suit more 
bagginess at the knees. Here is a method 
which, used regularly, does a great deal to 
banish this blemish. 

Fold the trousers lengthwise, damp the 
knees slightly and place flat on a table, 
Then hold down one leg only just above 
the knee with your left hand, and with 
your right grip the trouser leg a little 
above the turn-up, on the opposite side of 
the leg from your left hand. Fig. 
the positions clearly. Pull hard downwards 
towards the turn-up. Then shift the right 
hand to the other edge of the leg and re- 
peat the process, doing the same two opera- 
tions afterwards on the other leg. Finally 
well iron the trousers or put them 


than another it is 


shows 


intO a 


press. 
Hats always pay for valeting. Felts 
should be brushed regularly with a soft 


hat-brush; top hats, if and when worn, 
require a hard clothes-brush to get a fault- 
less nap. If your particular lord of crea- 
tion greases his hair or gets a very hot head 
hats. will 
avoid their 
sightly mark-.round the crown. 

To do this buy some oiled silk, and from 
it cut a strip that will fit within the leather 
band just inside the each hat 
(Fig. 4). No moisture’ can 
through the silk, while it is so 
will never 


in summer, his look trim far 


longer if you getting an un 


crown ot 
penetrate 
thin that 
its wearel even realize that it 


there. 


LIBRARY SELECTIONS 


**Marazan,”” by Nevil Shute, is the story of one of the bravest pilots in 


England, who is called upon to help a lady in distress. 


The scenes, which 


take place aboard a yacht, in an Italian palace, and in an aeroplane, 


are full of interest, and contain a charming love episode. 


Mr. E. F. Benson, in his novel ** Mezzanine,” 


gives a vivid description of a 


married couple who had reached the “ middle floor" of life and into whose 


happiness comes a rival. 


The author portrays the various domestic scenes 


with that charm and skill for which he is noted, and the reader's interest 


is held right through the book. 
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{A Doctor’s Advice on the Burdens of Life 


The Burden 
of Pleasure 


T is a truism to say that modern life is 
lived differently from the life of even 
twenty What strikes the 
observer most is the time and troub!e which 
everybody 
This is 


yeaTs ago. 


spends in pursuit of pleasure. 
Not so very 
lived for 
entertained 


seen in every Class. 


long ago the sort of people who 
entertaining and being 
rather looked at askance. They were lam- 
pooned as the “Smart Set,” and their idle, 


were 


vicious, worthless lives were the subject of 
scathing 
Catholic 


sermons by a 
divine. 


Roman 
said 
by a wit of the period to “make the Smart 
Set smart!” 


popular 


This exhorter was 


Rushing after Pleasure 
All this, however, has now undergone a 
change, and every class rushes eagerly in 
While the ex- 
filled with 
mingled with 


the pursuit of amusement. 


pensive dance clubs are 


peers 
gilded 
men-about-town, 
the clerk and the shop-boy pay a humble 
alf-crown 
dance-hall. 


and administrators, 
Guardsmen and wealthy 
for admission to some suburban 
Popular actresses and much- 
photographed Society beauties are copied as 

osely as possible by the stenographer and 
the waitress. Every night the cinemas and 
tilled 


patrons. 
Your charwoman insists on her dose of “the 
pictures’ 


dance-halls are with eagel 


twice a week. In days gone by 


i\ooked 
treat. 
It was planned a long time beforehand, and 
furnished an 


the average 


up yn 


middle-class family 
a visit to the theatre as a rare 


Y 


inexhaustible 


top ot con- 
versation for weeks afterwards. Nowa- 
lays the theatre visit is a weeklv occur- 
rence, and the remaining evenings are 


filled up—at least, as re 


members of the family 


he 


al 1s the 


with 


younger 
and 
Stratum of society one 
sees the same thing, and the honest fellow 
who moves the household dust in the morn- 
ing will be fox-trotting to the 


cinemas 
iancing. In every 


trains of a 


azz band in the evening. 
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The Problem of Relaxation 
By 
Dr. Cecil Webb-Johnson 


A certain amount of relaxation is abso- 
lutely necessary for good health. The case 
of Lord Reading and his brother Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs is instructive. Both men 


were hard workers; but Lord Reading was 
wise enough to spend some of his evenings 
in social intercourse. His brother, on the 
other hand, had not a thought apart from 
his business. He died at a comparatively 
early age from overstrain. Shakespeare, in 
the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, 
had this illuminating exordium : 
Your honour’s players, hearing your amend- 
ment, 
Are come to play a pleasant comedy; 
For so your doctors hold it very meet, 
Seeing too much sadness has congealed your 
blood, 
And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy. 
Therefore, they thought it good to hear a play, 
And 


frame your mind to mirth and merri- 
ment, 

Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens 
life. 


Sound Skakespearean Advice 

What medical Shakespeare 
possessed must remain problematical; but 
his ideas on the subject of recreation are 
extremely sound, as set forth in these lines. 
\ certain amount of diversion soothes the 
mind and lengthens life. In fact, for 
young people it is absolutely necessary, and 
a girl who finds herself debarred from the 
pleasures natural to youth becomes de- 
irritable, and melancholic. The 
depression is weakening, and robs the body 


knowledge 


pressed, 


of its powers of resistance; hence she falls 
an easy prey to any illness that may be 
lurking in the neighbourhood. As Shake- 


speare has acutely observed, deprivation of 
healthy amusement may lead to melancholy, 
and then to actual mental disturbance. The 
peaceful country, and not the hectic town, 
fills the And why is this? Be- 
cause of the deadly monotony of country 
life, and the absence of facilities for relaxa- 
tion and the diversion of the mind. 


asylums. 
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Dr. Mead said years 


heightened by a sparing use,” and the cease- 





-*leasures are 


vO: 
ago 


less pursuit of amusements brings weari 
ness, lassitude, irritability and neuras- 
thenia. We must therefore avoid the two 


extremes 
effects of a monotonous and joyless life on 
the sad con 
sequences to mind and body of a life too 


the soul-killing, brain-destroying 
the one hand, and on the other, 


much given over to excitement and pleasure. 


Late Hours 

effects of spent in 
theatres and dance clubs arise mainly from 
Lack of oxygen, lack of sleep, 


The evil late hours 


three causes: 


and unwise meals. Few people realize 
that oxygen is absolutely necessary to the 
reconstruction of nervous tissues. The 


proprietor of the dance club may boast of 
his elaborate and expensive system of 
ventilation; but nobody will maintain that 
air laden with the fumes of and 
tobacco, and with the exudations of human 
bodies, can be good to breathe for hours on 
end. As we emerge 
cabaret after our “ 
and the 
London streets ! 
of much. 


] } 
alt ohol 


from the 
supper-dance,” how clean 
feels, 


This in itself is significant 


crowded 


sweet night air even in 


The diner dansant, or souper dansant, is 
not good for the digestion, to say nothing 
of the fact that the food itself is 
nearly always of a too stimulating nature, 
and not well balanced. To gyrate round 
the room with a tournedos « 
swallowed 


and 


served 


ra quail hardly 


s calculated to lead to gastric 
digestive disturbance. the 
know better, and that 
they remain quiescent during, and for a 
short time 


Even 


animals take care 


atter, a meal There is no 
reason to suppose that permanent harm will 
result if the dance-club habit is indulged in 
to a moderate extent. The human organ- 
isma possesses vast powers of recuperation 
It is advisable, when a “night out” is con- 
templated, to abstain from a_ hearty 
and the next morning 
later and take a saline dose 


be well. 


meal, 


in bed an hour 
hen all will 


“The Night-Club Girl” 


Recently a spirited defence of the modern 


night-club-haunting was put up in one 


girl 


of the daily papers by one of them. She 


pointed out that she could dance till the 


small hours, and yet rise the next morning 
for a strenuous game of golf, and then 


dulge in an afternoon's shopping or visit 
She asked whether the mid-\ 
woman, so 


ing. ictorian 


constantly held up as an 
example, could do as much. Probably not 
and the better health brought about by 
devotion to fresh air and outdoor 

to et 


burden of a succession of diners dansant 


games m 
doubt enables the modern girl istain the 


and souplers dansants. However, the dan 
mad girl who simply 


where ” 


must be “out some 
every night of the week is layir 

up for herself a visitation of acute neuras 
thenia; but it is useless to argue with this 
type. 


The Meaning of Moderation 


She and her kind are unable to gra 


the meaning of the word Moderation, either 


diet The adjective 
can certainly not be appl 


in dancing or in 
“ moderate ” 
a scheme of things which in les in one 
theatre dinner and a dal 

supper, followed by eggs and bacon in the 
small hours. 


evening a 


Thus, both nervous and diges 
tive troubles pursue the man or woman im 
moderate in their pleasures. Most of t 
ills which afflict mankind, including arter1 
degeneration, have their origin in intestinal 


poisoning caused by surplus food. Si 


Henry Thompson remarked I m¢ 
are more undesirable than a heavy supper, 
and Dr. Cheyne denounced “the absurdity 
of heavy, venous and luxurious suppers, « 
of going to rest till many hours after su 
a meal. Our sleep is sound, sweet and 
refreshing, according as_ th 


organs are easy, quiet and cl 

While a certain amount of 
pleasure are absolutely necessary fo 
maintenance of health, and even of sanity 
itself, the person of either sex who “lives 
for pleasure ” 





as the popular phrase goes 


—is preparing for himself or herself 
miserable and premature end. Luxurious 
living kills more people than does privation 
let me end with a three-hundred-year-old 
quotation from Lessius : 

“That man muvust have a constitution of 
brass who is not worn out by luxury 

J 
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Icl Loaveslhone 


Socal March 


CHAPTER XVII 
Startling News for Felicity 
WHIFF of 


grance 


rather 
about the 


overpowering fra- 
stairs 
as Felicity climbed them on Saturday. 
very scent had 
passed up them just before her, and she 
wrinkled her finely cut disdainfully. 
Heavy scents didn’t appeal to her. 

As a fact the 
scent had for been 
manipulation of the 
It wasn’t that 
overdid the sex appeal in 
matters ; 


hung studio 


Someone using a special 


nose 


of that 
in her 
gold-stoppered flagon. 

Rosamond Cressitor 
these small 
but this afternoon she had been in 
a hurry, impatient Now the 
trail of her, cloyingly hung about 
Vanderlee’s staircase, and her presence, like 
a lovely thunder-cloud, dominated the big 
studio when Felicity was admitted 
standing by the 
her delicate 
frown. 


matter of wearer 


once careless 


often 


and careless. 
sweet, 


into it. 
mantelshelf, and 
marred by an angry 
Felicity would have recognized her 
without the which the 
words gave her as he resumed 
the conversation which had been interrupted 
by his model’s arrival. 

Felicity 
the model dais, 
single word. 
the réle of eavesdropper 
trouble her. 

“So dear 
Were only just in time,” 
ing smoothly. “I warned you that if I had 
to remind you of that little bargain we 
made on Thursday I shouldn’t do it twice. 
It would be our good friend Sir Peter Rain 
ham who would 
or rather, 

As he 


fingers 


She was 
face was 
even clue 
artist’s next 


at once, 


quietly took up her position on 
determined not to miss a 
Since yesterday's 


had 


discovery, 
ceased to 
you see, my 


Rosamond, you 


Vanderlee was say- 


receive the next reminder— 
shall we say the next hint?’ 

spoke his tobacco-stained 
stamped and ad- 


long, 


were twisting 9 


dressed letter which he had just read aloud 
to her before fastening it down. He had had 
no intention of sending it as yet; but he had 
meant to frighten her, and he had done so. 
That letter would have set Sir Peter well on 
the track of the true story of the forged 
cheque. 

Rosamond’s eyes rested sullenly on it. 

“Well, I've had trouble enough to raise 
the money, I can tell you,” she said. “But 
you've got it now. So you can tear up that 
letter.” 

He shook his head. 

“No. I'll keep it,” he said. “It will 
save me the trouble of writing it again, if 
ever you are tempted to forget that—some 
things don’t lose their value by keeping.” 

He put the envelope in a prominent posi- 
tion on the mantelpiece. Rosamond Cressi- 
tor bit her lip. 

“And supposing that someone—your char- 
woman—posted it by mistake?” she said. 

“Neither my charwoman nor 
else,” said Vanderlee grimly, “meddles in 
my concerns. It wouldn’t pay them to do 
so. But no doubt ’—he 


anyone 


» laughed in a noise- 
friend Bassett 
might think it worth his while to commit a 
felony in real earnest if he knew how richly 


less fashion—“our young 


a burglary of my flat would reward him. 
Have you seen him yet, by the way?” 

“ No ” 

She turned away, baffled. There was 


nothing of the angel in her expression just 
now. 
She paused for a moment before Vander- 


lee’s ease] on her way out and made a few 
carefully selected and vitriolic comments. 
“Tf you're going to take to this sort of 


rubbish,” she remarked, 
your models so absurdly, 
your finding blackmailing 
tive.” 


“and to flattering 
I can understand 
more remunera- 
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Her glance flashed venomously from the 
picture to Felicity, waiting in motionless 
patience. 

“Have I flattered her?” Vanderlee’s 
amused drawl showed a malicious compre- 
hension of her attitude. “I rather doubt my 
power to do that, almost as much as yours 
to hurt her feelings. She's stone-deaf, you 
know ; and the gods who gave you a tongue, 
my dear—not always used to your own ad- 
vantage, let me point out !—have also made 
her dumb.” 

“Poor wretch! Under the careless con 
tempt in Rosamond Cressitor’s voice Felicity 
writhed inwardly and then lashed herself for 
allowing such a gnat-sting to disturb her 
when there were so many more important 
issues at stake. She could afford to remain 
untouched by the other’s insolence. Hadn't 
she just discovered that Rosamond Cressitotr 
was at the mercy of a man who was black- 
mailing her on the score of a secret which 
they shared in common? He was threaten 
ing to reveal it to Sir Peter—that was the 
inference which Felicity drew from the 
recent conversation. And that secret con- 
cerned George Bassett. 

Oh, it was well, she told herself exult- 
antly, that she had taken her courage in 
both hands and come here to-day! What 
did the openly shown scorn of such as 
Rosamond Cressitor matter to her? It was 
Rosamond who had reason to feel humilia 
tion, not Ada Barnes’s understudy; Rosa 
mond who might well be afraid, not the 
girl who had come to Paul Vanderlee’s 
studio, knowing her danger if any of these 
men should suspect the part she was play 
ing, but believing that, in her character of 
Ada Barnes, she was as safe here as in the 
flat in Brook Street. 

Of this latter she assured herself vehe 
mently, her pulses throbbing with excite 
ment, as Vanderlee showed his guest 
out. But she had reckoned without a new 
factor in the case which had only entered 
it since yesterday—Vanderlee’s increased 
interest in herself. 

Felicity was soon made aware of this fact. 
The strain of the situation became intensified 
for her by his starting to talk to her, as 
he painted, instead of ignoring her. She 
had to play her part of the deaf-mute with 
additional care, watching his face intently. 
nodding vigorously at times, at others 
shaking her head or doing her best to ex 
press incomprehension. She had her slate 
beside her on the platform, and during the 
rest intervals he strolled over to the model 


stand and carried on his conversation with 
her there. 

He asked her questions about her home. 
her people, her work; and at half-time he 
produced tea from the kitchen and insisted 
on her sharing the meal. 

To a girl of Ada’s class these assiduous 
attentions that masked little encroaching 
familiarities would no doubt have had thé 
desired effect. 

The studio bell rang, and he went to the 
door while his “deaf” model strained her 
ears to distinguish the voices there. 

Ah! She drew a long breath It was one 
of yesterday's visitors—the little Jew. His 
thick, whining voice was 
breathless. 

Vanderlee, looking angry and perturbed, 
brought him into the studio. The other 
man was wringing his hands 

“T told you 
I tell you that the fellow wasn't to be 
trusted?” 


agitated and 


’ he was saying ‘Didn't 


Vanderlee caught him by the shoulder and 
swung him round. “Keep your back to the 


girl, you fool,” he said sharply. He pulled 
him behind the easel, which screened both 
men from Felicity. “ Now let’s have it,” h 
said. 

“It’s the Crow,” the other man bleated 
unhappily. “You can’t keep hit ff the 
rough stuff, and any fool knows that it’s a 


mug’s game! Only out a few weeks, and 
you'd think from what he said yesterday, 
here in this very room, that he'd had 
enough. But he’s on it again, and he and 
Blaine have changed the time and _ the 
job's to be put through to-night instead 


” 


to-morrow. 


“Why?” Vanderlee rapped out the ques 
tion sharply. “What's the idea? 

“Why : Again the Jew wr | 
hands “Because Rainham, the _ lawyer! 
bloke, will be there just for the night—pr 
posed himself unexpectedly, so Blaine sa 
because he wants to meet me other cov 


staying there—law busines 


“Rainham?” Felicity, keeping her post 
with expressionless face, stiffened as Van 
derlee repeated the name “Well, he’s not 
exactly a bird worth plucking, is he?” the 


artist said contemptuously. 
The Jew’s 
ficance that sent a chill down the eaves 


answer held a dead sign! 


dropper’s spine 


‘Pluckine—no! But it wv he who 
the Crow put away three years ago; and 
when Blaine’s brother was lagged for that 


business in Manchester, the jury would have 
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brought it in manslaughter if Rainham’s 
speech hadn’t done the trick, and Rowly 
Blaine swung for it.” 

“Still I don’t sec ” Vanderlee began 
impatiently. 

“lm telling you, man!” The Jew’s 
voice broke in a hysterical wail. He was a 
badly frightened man. “They’ve changed 
the whole plan.” He caught his breath. 
“Blaine and the Crow have got it in for 
Rainham. Blaine knows the house, inside 
and out. Hasn’t he been there for the last 
six months? And he’s going to set fire to 
the wing where Rainham will be sleeping 
about three in the morning. That particu- 
lar wing has a lot of old panelling in it, 
and it’s more or less cut off from the rest of 
the house. And that’ll be the last of Rain- 
ham, he says. sut I ask you, Vanderlee, I 
ask you, who’s to say they won’t get the fire 
under before it makes any headway? It’s 
amug’s game—a mug’s game!” He whim- 
pered the last words despairingly. 

Vanderlee expressed his own opinion of it 
with a vigour and _ picturesqueness that 
would have made Felicity’s cheeks burn at 
any other moment. They were drained of 
all colour, now, however, by the shock of 
what she had just heard. 

“T thought,” he went on with deadly 
irony, “that this was to be a big jewel- 
lifting coup, not a private vendetta. What 
about the jewels? ” 

“The Crow swears that will be all right,” 
the Jew said. “In the confusion of the fire, 
collaring the swag will be as easy as shell- 
ing peas. There'll be five of the gang on 
the job, and they've all had their orders. 
It will be a soft job.” 

Again Vanderlee swore fluently. 

“See here, Isaacson,” he said ina voice of 

mcentrated venom, “if this thing is muffed, 
as it looks like being, it’s the last time I 
work with you—understand that? I’m not 
anxious to put my head in a noose to please 
Blaine or the Crow. Got that?” 

He moved out from behind the easel as 
he spoke. His face was livid with barely 
ontrolled rage, his expression was that of 
a savage, snarling animal. Felicity was 
seeing the popular painter as perhaps no 
woman before her had ever seen him—with 
the mask completely off. 

He proceeded to show his visitor sum- 
marily the door. 

Felicity had a few moments’ solitude, 
alone with her new and terrible knowledge, 
revolving desperately in her mind the 
Possibility of getting away from the studio 
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before her sitting was over, getting safely 
away with that urgent information which 
had so alarmingly surpassed her utmost 
expectations. 

A distant clock chimed a quarter to six as 
Vanderlee re-entered the studio and crossed 
to the easel, mechanically taking up his 
brushes and staring at his work with un- 
seeing eyes. The atmosphere of that silent 
room was tense and charged with strong 
emotions, and both its occupants’ thoughts 
were concentrated, unknown to each other, 
on the same person. 

The idea of Peter Rainham’s danger 
made Felicity conscious, for the first time in 
her life, of nerves that might give way and 
play her false. The sheer horror of what 
had been planned against the man she loved 
hurt her like a physical injury done to her- 
self. Vanderlee, staring motionless at his 
work, was realizing wrathfully that the 
murder of the famous K.C. would materially 
affect any future blackmailing of Rosamond. 
Heartily he cursed the fools whose wretched 
little private feuds had been allowed to 
interfere with this remunerative side-line 
of his. 

Then his quick brain readjusted the posi- 
tion, and he remembered that Sir Peter was 
not the only person interested in that forged 
cheque ; there were the various members of 
the Cressitor house party; there was George 
Bassett himself. A grim smile curved his 
lips. George Bassett versus his cousin 
Rosamond. The bidding, properly man- 
aged, might yet run high. 

As he stared from his canvas to the girl 
on the model stand, a project began to 
evolve itself in his mind, which shrank in- 
voluntarily from contemplation of the deed 
which his confederates had planned for the 
small hours of the next morning. So far 
he hadn’t come into immediate contact with 
this darkest side of criminal life, and having 
decided with a philosophical shrug that the 
removal of Sir Peter Rainham was unavoid- 
able, he instinctively craved some method 
of passing the time until it was all over in 
a fashion that might distract his thoughts 
from it. And what more distracting than a 
new conquest? 

He laid his brushes down again, crossed 
the room to the door, and signing to his 
model to wait, went out and closed the door 
behind him. 

Felicity waited, outwardly still, with a 
tense, strained stillness; inwardly on fire, 
with a restless impatience to be gone. 

The minutes passed and he didn’t return, 
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A distant clock chimed the hour. What on 
Had he gone out 





earth could he be doing? 
to see another of his gang and forgotten all 
about her? 
if he came back suddenly and found her on 
the point of there would be 
nothing in that fact to rouse his suspicions. 

Felicity descended from the mode! stand, 
thrust her basket 
swiftly to the door. 

The handle turned as she grasped it, but 
the door remained She turned it 
again impatiently; still it didn’t open. She 
shook it with incredulous dismay into which 
Could 
down 


Surely she need wait no longer ; 


departure 


slate into her and moved 


c losed. 


a new and acute alarm was creeping. 
it have jammed? She bent 
scrutinized it carefully. No; the ordinary 
catch was working all right; through the 
crack between the door itself and the jamb 
she could see it 
turned the handle. 
of the lock 

She caught her breath as sheer pani 
threatened to overwhelm her. The studio 
door had been locked from the outside. 


and 


slide in and out as she 
But the other—the catch 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A Desperate Struggle 


ELICITY’S new discovery left her in 
no doubt as to the 
mediate action. 

A hasty examination of the big window 
showed her that a drop of about thirty feet 
on to a small, sloping roof was too risky to 
be even thought of. There remained the 
lock. It was an ordinary one, screwed on 
to the door, and memories returned to her 
of the methods by which certain practical 
jokers at school had successfully 
routed. She turned attention to the 
medley of paints and miscellaneous imple- 
ments littering the window 


necessity for im- 


been 
her 


and 
rewarded by the discovery of an old pen- 
knife with one strong blade whose tip had 
been broken off. With this she set to work 
upon the screws of the catch plate 

If Miss Wilmot could seen her 
prompt handling of this uncommonly ugly 
situation, she would have been more than 
ever convinced that a peaceful country life 
was not what Cami] 
tended for. 

But Miss Wilmot, in Brook Street, dress 
ing for an early dinner and cinema with an 
old friend who had unexpectedly rung her 
blissfully that her 
clusions were being so clearly verified. 


seat, was 


have 


a’s friend had been in- 


up, was unaware con 


And in yet another 
young man, whose thin, hawklike 
the healthy tan of the 
clothes obviously issued from Savile Row, 
bell of 1 
was told that she was out. 


quarter ol London a 
face bore 
country, while his 


rang the Miss Cressitor’s flat and 
“Would you leave a messag the 


asked. Her 
eminently the “proper kind” of 


trained eye judged 
ing man 
Miss Cressitor had no acquaintances 

kind—that is to say eithe 
moneyless or the socially insignificant. But 








the wrong 


Rosamond, who was at present eating het 
usual light meal at home before the theatre 


g " 
had given orders to say that she was “out” 
to any stranger; and when she had listened 


to a description of this particular stranger, 
and had heard that he had refused to leave 
his name or any message, she guessed, with 


a sigh of relief at her narrow escape, that 


he was the very person for whose benefit 
those orders had been give n 

But if she had further heard the directions 
he gave to the taxi he hailed on | ng her 


doorstep she might have qualified this ex 
pression of relief. 

It never 
drive straight from her 


head 
flat to Vanderlee’s 


certain'!y have tele- 


entered her that he would 


studio, or she would 


phoned to warn the artist. 


As it was, no telephone bell distur! 
Felicity at her breathless work upon Van 
derlee’s studio door. She had removed one 
screw and was working upon the second 
when a far more alarming sound struck 


upon her ear—the opening of the front do 





of the flat. Vanderlee had returned just a 
few seconds too soon. 

A hasty examination assured her that het 
tampering with the lock might easily escape 
its owner’s notice. Also it still held n 
or less firm, which was fortunate, since ex 
planations would be awkward 

Hurriedly she retreated into the middle 
of the room, thrusting the knife deep down 
among the flowers in her basket. She heard 
the front door slam and Vanderlee’s ste} 
in the passage. Then the door handle was 
rattled. \ pause. It was shaken again. 
Thank Heaven it didn't give way! Fol 
lowed an impatient exclamation, a1 d_ she 
realized that the artist, playu I part 
realistically, had forgotten for the moment 
that his model was deaf. After which th 
key was turned and he appeared in the 
doorway, apologies and explanations on his 
lips. 

One glance at her defensive attitude and 
expression left him in no doubt as to 
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Rosamond Cressitor bit her lip 





mantelpiece. 


i, 
He put the envelope in a prominent position on the 
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whether they were needed. It was clear that 
she had tried the door and found it locked. 

“I’m exceedingly sorry,” he said, speak- 
ing very slowly and distinctly. He was 
carrying some parcels, and as he spoke he 
laid them down on the model stand and 
took Felicity’s slate to help out his excuses 
in writing. 

“I find that I was stupid enough to lock 
the studio door when | went away just now. 
It’s a habit I’ve got into to keep my char- 
woman from messing about in there. I hope 
you weren't frightened.” 


He laid his hand on her arm, his eyes 
expressing earnest solicitude as he looked 
down at her. Felicity shook her head, 


moving back a pace almost imperceptibly. 
She didn’t believe for one instant that he 
would have cared a scrap whether the real 
Ada Barnes were frightened or not. Nor 
did she believe that he had locked the door 
out of absent-mindedness. For the moment 
fear of him was tempered by a hot glow of 
wrath and hatred which she controlled suf- 
ficiently to take back her slate and write a 
few hurried words upon it, 

“I was not frightened; but it is late and 
I cannot sit for you any longer. When do 
you wish me to come again? 

She had added this last as a matter of 
form, simply because she had asked the 
same question on each previous occasion. 
But once safely out of this 
studio... .! Goodness, how difficult it was 
to conceal the agitation which gripped her 
when she thought of the moments she had 
already wasted in it this evening! 

Vanderlee smiled and shrugged. 

“We will talk of that later on,” 
“There is no hurry. You shal] have supper 
with me first. I have kept you so late that 
you will have missed your own.” 

Again Felicity shook her head and took 
up her slate-pencil, fresh pani 
at the suggestion. 

“ Thank you "the enforced politeness ot 
her refusal went terribly against the grain 
“but they will be waiting for me at home.” 

“Let them wait,” Vanderlee returned 
lightly. He turned away and began un 
wrapping the ready-cooked eatables he had 
brought in from a little foreign confec 
tioners’ in the Fulham Road: half a galan- 
tine, a long white roll, a strawberry 
with its flaky pastry and big red fruit 

He looked up from this last to see Felicity 
resolutely moving towards the door 

“Don’t be absurd, my dear child.” He 
had passed her in a couple of strides and 


ill-omened 


he said. 


seizing her 


flan 


was between her and the half-open door, 
“Come back and take off your hat and be 
sensible,” he said. 

She shook her head once more with the 
dumb obstinacy which was her only refuge, 
whereupon he deliberately took the key from 
the outside of the door, closed it and locked 
it on the inside. 

Then, with a light, indulgent laugh, he 
put an arm round her to lead her back. 

Felicity, 
touch, strained 
at the door-handle 


struggled the 


every merve revolted at. his 


away from him, clutching 
desperately ; and as sI 
inevitable 


catastrophe hap 
pened. The catch-plate, already weakened 
in its hold upon the jamb, was forced away 
strain and the 
ce open with the tinkling sound of 
the remaining bare 
floor. Vanderlee, in his astonishment, re- 
laxed his hold of the girl, and she almost 


slipped from his grasp while he was staring 


from it by the of her grip, 
door brol 


screw falling on the 


blankly at the open docr and the damaged 
lock. 

Not quite, however. Paul Vanderlee was 
not a man who lost his head for long. The 
significance of the accident dawned on him 
almost at once, and his grip tightened once 
more on the author of the damags 

So she Aad been frightened, then, in spite 
of her denials, at finding herself locked in! 
And what was more, she had lost no time in 

high 
fashion! His eve travelled ¢ 


lving on the floor and back 


dealing with the situation in a very 
handed 
the screw 
Felicity’s beautiful. stormy face 
“So think 
my premises 
mocked her 
to pay me 


you you can I 
and get off scot free,” he 
“No, my dear, you are going 


now for that smashed lock.’ 


He seized her arms, but, exerting all 
strength, she broke awav from him. Her 
basket had dropped in the struggle, and 
the flowers in it were scattered over tl 
floor Among their limp stalks gleamed 
the blad yf Swit 


the broken knife 
had stooped and picked 


flash she ; 
“Touch me again,” she gasped breath 
lessly, “and I'll kill you! 
To herself her own voice 
and una 


yunded n 
ustomed, its usual soft, deep notes 

were hoarse and strained It was like that 

But on Vanderlee 


Standing betwee! 


of a stranger speaking 
the effect 
her and the 
immobility 
She wasn’t dumb, then Mar 
to him, or she to Marston! Was she, 
Able to 


was electrical 
door he suddenly froze int 

had lied 
then, 
not deaf, word 


either ? 


hear every 
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that had been spoken in the studio since 
she entered it? 

A sickening suspicion raised its head—was 
she even an ordinary flower-seller at all? 
Or a police spy—an agent of Scotland Yard 
—on his track all this while without his 
knowing it? 

Suspicion crystallized into grim conviction 
—a police spy! That explained her ready 
resourcefulness in the matter of the door, 
her eagerness to be gone. 4 

The the had become 
almost a concrete thing, sinister, terrible. 

Felicity had no illusions now as to the 
danger in which she stood, and she realized 
despairingly that, armed with nothing more 
deadly than that short, broken blade, she 
had scant chance against this man whose 


silence in studio 


whole future hung on the silencing of her. 

So for a moment or two they stood, tense 
and motionless, watching each other. Then 
Vanderlee sprang, swift as a snake springs. 
His left hand closed round her right wrist 
before she could strike, crushing and wrench- 
ing it pitilessly until her futile little weapon 
dropped from her nerveless grip. 


Once more she was strugcling desper- 
ately in his grasp, uttering shriek after 
shriek for help. ; 

CHAPTER [XIX 


Bassett to the Rescue 


EORGE BASSETT drove away from 
his cousin’s flat with a grim deter- 
mination to make at least some step 

in advance along the road of rehabilitation. 
He wasn't surprised at failing to get an 
interview with Rosamond. He didn’t believe 
that she was out, but he couldn't very well 
force his way in. She had ignored his let- 
ter; but the next would receive 
from him would be peremptory enough to 
exact her attention. 

By an extraordinary turn of the luck which 
had once been against him in every way, he 
had discovered, on going through some pri 
vate papers of his mother’s, an old letter 
from himself, thanking her for her gift of 
the ill-fated diamond brooch and mention 
ing the fact that he had sold it, with the 
assistance of his cousin Rosamond, who had 
recommended him to a reliable jeweller. 

Armed with this undoubted proof that in 
one respect at least he had been maligned, 
Camilla’s suggestion that he should bluff 
Rosamond into confession resolved itself 
into offering her a plain choice of two 


which she 
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things. She could make a clean breast of 
all she knew concerning both the cheque 
and the brooch, or she could prepare to 
defend an action for libel in the matter of 
the brooch. Camilla would bear witness to 


having heard Sir Peter state the facts on 
which he based his accusation. And 
whether Bassett won or lost his case, the 


publicity which it would gain for Rosamond 
Cressitor was anything but the kind of pub 
licity which she cared for. 

Meanwhile Vanderlee to be 
sounded. Camilla had been positive that 
he knew more than he had chosen to say at 
the time. 

Arrived at the big block of flats in Chel- 
sea, Bassett told taxi-driver to wait, 
and mounted the echoing stone stairs to the 
top of the buildings as Camilla had directed 
him. 


there was 


his 


He met nobody on his way up; the 
place appeared deserted, silent and gloomy. 
It was only about half-past but the 
staircase and well of the building were 
always badly lit. Only on reaching the top 
floor did a certain amount of light filter 
half of Vanderlee’s 
door, which was of clouded glass. Bassett 
moment for the bell, 
but before he could press it the silence was 
shattered in the most startling fashion. A 
woman’s scream shrilled out from beyond 
the closed door. 

“Help! Help!” 

It rang out again and again—piercing, 
desperate. The agonized appeal of it told 
Bassett that there was no time to waste on 
His life in the East, particu- 
larly his restless wanderings in little-known 
had made him quick to act. With 
a couple of well-directed blows from his 


SIX, 


out through the uppet 


searched a electric 


ringing bells. 
plac es, 


gloved fist he smashed in the glass panel 
of the door, thrust his hand through the 
splintered wreckage, and opened it from 
inside. 

The screams had died away in a choking 
gasp as he dashed into Vanderlee’s studio, 
and what he saw there galvanized him into 
It wasn't exactly 


moment to stop and apologize for his 


yet more summary action. 
the 
abrupt entrance to the man whose back was 


turned towards him and whose hands 


lo ked the 
victim He hurled 


were 
throat of 
himself 
even if the 


about his yprostrate 
Vander- 
not 
would 


upon 
had 


surprise, he 


been 


have 


lee, and latter 


utterly taken by 


been no match for the tough, sinewy strength 
genera- 
yeomen, 
As it was, he never knew till long after 
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wards what it was that had seized, struck 
and detached him from his prey all in one 
cyclonic moment. 

His head caught the corner of the big 
carved chest as he fell, and he lay stunned 
in an ugly sprawl of motionless outflung 
limbs, with a slow trickle of blood clotting 
his ruffled hair and wandering sluggishly 
over temple and cheekbone to the polished 
floor. 

There for the Bassett left him. 
It was the girl who claimed his immediate 
attention. 
sciousness, and the deep red marks on her 
throat showed the violence to which she had 
been subjected. He explored the rest of the 
flat hurriedly for water, and brought some 
in a tumbler just as she opened her eyes. 

They met his, dazed as yet and uncom- 
prehending; but he, for his part, stared 
back in an even greater bewilderment. A 
man who had seen those wonderful 
golden-brown eyes set in that vividly beau- 
tiful face could hardly forget them, even 
though his whole world were enshrined in 
a pair of quite a different colour and shape. 

Felicity Dale! His next-door neighbour 
and Camilla’s friend. 

What, in Heaven’s name, was she doing 
here in Vanderlee’s studio, and in such 
amazing clothes? Then, as he helped her 
to a sitting position and, supporting her 
with one arm, held the water to her lips, 
full consciousness began to return to her. 
With the first sip she took she uttered a 
faint exclamation of pain and raised her 
hands to her bruised throat. 

“He meant to kill me,” she whis 
pered. “You only just in time.” 
Then, staring at him in frowning concen- 
tration, “But Mr. 
Bassett, aren't incredu- 
lously. 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I’m George Bassett,” he said. “TI 
heard you scream and smashed my way in.” 

“Is he dead?” She glanced fearfully at 
that huddled figure. 

“T don’t think so.” Bassett rose, stooped 
over the injured man and cursorily examined 
his wound. 

“Stunned, that’s all,” he said. He came 
back and stood in front of her. “Do you 
think you can tell me exactly what happened 
and why? . I mean, do you want 
the police brought into this, or... ?” 

“The police? Oh, ves, of course.” She 
rose to her feet, agitated but most emphatic. 


moment 


She was on the verge of uncon- 


once 


were 


you're 


asked 


surely 
you?” she 


” 


“There’s a telephone in the passage 


Then: “No!” she corrected herself hastily. 
“We haven't time for that. It would mean 
explanation and delays, and it’s only my 
word, after all. They mightn’t consider that 
was evidence enough to arrest him on——” 

“If you want to give him in charge,” 
Bassett said, “I can supply all the evidence 
you need. I saw the whole thing.” 

“Oh-h! I didn’t mean that!” The be 
littling fashion in which she alluded to her 
late narrow escape from death was decidedly 
startling. “Not about his trying to strangle 
me, I mean. It’s the reason why he wanted 
to that matters! Do you know what he is? 
Oh, it sounds mad, I know. But he’s the 
head of a gang of jewel thieves, and they've 
planned to set fire to Montravers Hall to 
morrow morning and to murder Sir Pete 
Rainham!” 

“Goodness me!” Bassett exclaimed, 

“Tf you'll come back with me to Camilla’s 
flat,” she added, “I'll explain everything as 
I must let Miss Wilmot know that 
I'm going to Montravers Hall. Tell me, 
there is a train that there 
to-night, isn’t there? 

She was terribly in earnest, and she didn’t 
look in the least hysterical either. Bassett 
decided that there was no question of her 
sanity. It seemed that he had dropped sud- 
denly into the kind of melodrama that some 
finds its into the 
startling and ith it 
people whose lives have hitherto lain in 


we go. 


will get 


me up 


times way newspapers, 


everyone dragging w 
most humdrum places. 

“There’s one at eight-thirty,” he said. “It 
gets to Barstead at ten-forty, and I know it 
stops just before that at Rippingham—that’s 
the station for Montravers village. I could 
take you down there to-night, if you must 
go. But couldn’t I go for you? Or couldn't 
you telephone?” 

She shook her head. 
“T don’t know the Montravers’ number,” 


or I 


“ 


she said, 
terday.” 


would have telephoned yes 


“Tt’s in my _ pocket-book,” he told her, 
flushing a little. “Camilla—Miss Kelthorpe 
stayed the night thereon Wednesday, The 


Montravers had a big dinner-party and one 
of the Mon- 
travers while 


guests failed them, so Lady 
sent fetch her. And 
she was there I telephoned her up from 
Barstead. So I can give you the number 

“Can Oh, that will make things 
“T’'ll tele 


over to 


you? 
doubly safe,” Felicity exclaimed. 
phone from Camilla’s flat.” 
Even in her agitated state she 
to notice his flush and the slip he had made 


$:.3.9 *y 
didnt fal 
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over Camilla’s name. Her heart 
warmed with disinterested sym- 
pathy to this young man whom 
her mother had elected to taboo, 
and whose opportune arrival had 
undoubtedly saved her own life— 
this lover who apparently could 


i 


not exist without achieving some ‘| 
means of communication with his 
lady, even during one day’s iy 
separation ! } 
To Felicity, after her un- 
pleasantly recent experience of 
criminals and attempted crime, 


the idea of doubting her present 
companion’s honesty 
absurd. Camilla was _ right. 
Crookedness of any kind wasn’t 
even to be thought of in con- 


nexion with him. tp 
“But I must go down all the 


was simply 


same,” she added. “I 
simply couldn’t stay 
here in London and 


wait to hear what has 
happened.” 

Her trembled 
for the first time, and 
hearing the quiver in 


lip 


her voice, Bassett re- 
membered suddenly 
what Camilla had 
told him — that this 
girl and Sir Peter 
Rainham had = struck 


up a great friendship. 


Peter Rainham of all 
people ! 

“All right, come 
along,” he said 


briefly; and then with 


a glance. at the 
motionless figure on 
the floor, “What do 
we do about this?” 
Felicity hesitated. 
“T’ll_ send someone 
up,” she said. 


So they left the 
artist lying where he 
had fallen on 
their way downstairs F 


and 
Bassett 


sent 
ahead of her and stopped to ring the bell 


elicity 


of the flat below Vanderlee’s. 
The bearded artist answered the door. 
“Hallo! you're staying late to-day,” he 
remarked as his eye fell on her with some 
astonishment. She handed him her slate, on 


which she had scrawled a hasty message. 
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**She had removed one screw and was working upon 
the second when a far more alarming sound struck 
upon her ear’ 


‘—p. 1182 


“Mr. Vanderlee Would 
you please go up and see him? 

She was gone before he could question 
her, leaving him staring after her. 

Bassett holding the taxi open 
for her, and she paused on the step and 
directed the driver to Belsize Row, adding, 

Bassett got in beside her: 


has hurt himself. 


” 


was door 
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“T’ve got to pick up my own clothes there, 
first, and I must warn the girl whose dress 
I'm wearing now, for fear these people try 
to retaliate on her for what I’ve done.” 

It was a very short distance to Belsize 
Row, and she was out of the taxi almost be 
fore it stopped. But as she waited impa- 
tiently on the doorstep of the depressing 
little house she suddenly turned back to 
where Bassett was standing and gave him 
a letter which she had taken from Vander- 
lee’s mantelpiece. 

“Would you mind posting this for me?” 
she asked. “There’s sure to be a pillar-box 
somewhere near, and I shall be a few 
minutes changing my things.” 

With that the door opened and she dis- 
appeared inside the house. 

3assett found a pillar-box on the corner of 
the next street and posted the letter. It was 
addressed to Sir Peter Rainham, Barstead 
Grange, Barstead, Wessex, and it crossed his 
mind to wonder why she troubled to post a 
letter to the man she was going to see in a 
few hours. 

The wonder faded out of his mind, how- 
ever, almost as soon as it had taken shape. 
There was so much else to excite his curi- 
osity, sO Many questions that he was more 
or less justified in asking, considering the 
active part that he had already taken in the 
matter and was still further pledged to take. 
This letter, at least, was no concern of his. 
So he told himself as he waited for Felicity 
in the mean little street which had seen the 
inception of her great adventure. 


CHAPTER XX 
Precaution: at Montravers Hall 
ADY MON TRAVERS 
Felicity’s communication as seriously 


as even the writer of it could have 
wished. Her niece’s friend had impressed 


had taken 


her as being eminently level-headed, and 
the fact that Blaine, her treasure of a 
butler, was actually implicated in the 


matter, gave her a decided jolt 

Lord Montravers had immediately in- 
formed the local authorities, and arranged 
to have a cordon of plain-clothes police 
secretly drawn round the place as soon as 
it grew dusk both to-night as well as to- 
morrow. There might have been a mistake 
in the date, and it was as well to take no 


risks. Other precautions had been taken, 
though nothing had been said to any of 
the servants rhe butler being “suspect,” 


it seemed wiser not. The guests, however, 
had been enlightened, and it had been de- 
cided that any valuables, when net in use, 
should be taken to a small safe in the 
library where Lord Montravers kept some 
important papers. There 
main under charge of a detective, who had 
been introduced into the house, in the 
character of an accountant 
oversee the accounts of one of Lady Mon 
travers’ big charities. man was 
armed, and provided with means of sum- 
moning help in an emergency. 
speaking, that the 
jewels in his charge would be safer than 
at any 
sion. 


they would re 


engaged to 
T his 


Reasonably 


one might conside 


time when in their owners’ posses 
But though Lady Montravers had 
pointed out to her guests that they 
quite at liberty, if they felt nervous, to cut 
their visit short on any pretext they chose, 
no one had availed themselves of the sug 
gestion. To some of them, in fact, th 
whole affair—the warning, the 
“suspect” butler—offered a thrill of excit 

ment which they wouldn’t have missed for 
anything 


were 


mysterious 


Sir Peter, on his arrival that afternoon 
had been taken aside by his hostess and 
shown Felicity’s letter Her sharp grey 


eyes watched his face keenly as he read it, 

for Camilla had told her last Wednes 

of the friendship which had sprung up 
Felicity and the 


lay 
be 
K.C. Camilla had 
mentioned it in the easiest and most casual 
fashion. “So you see,” she had observed, 
“my plans haven't, upset 
Felicity’s chances of meeting such a really 
excellent part.” And she 
she said it; but Lady Montravers, reading, 
as she thought, between t 


tween 


atter a 


had laughed as 


he lin had read 


also a rueful note into the laughter 
And now, as she watched Sir Peter’ 
she was puzzled. Felicity's letter had only 
mentioned the fact that she 
Vanderlee—it hadn’t 


she was posing as a_ professional 


5 face, 
was being 
painted by said that 
mode., 
and in the guise of a deaf and dumb one, 
to boot All these details would make suct 
long and complicated telling, and she had 
been afraid lest the fantasti 
them should detract from the value of her 
warning let the 
whole thing sound as though her portrait 
were being painted by 
ordinary way, and that she 
by accident, to overhear the 
between himself and his friends, and had 
also recognized the man with the scar 
Watching Sir Peter read Felicity’s warn 


element 1n 


It had been simpler to 
Vanderlee in the 
had happened, 


conversation 
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ing, his hostess was prepared to see him 
look both amazed and concerned. Any 
man would naturally be concerned to think 
that a friend of his—an unprotected girl— 
had been in such dangerous company. But 
what Lady Montravers hadn't pre- 
pared for was the deepening of those cyni- 
cal lines about his mouth, which wiped out 
the amazement as he letter for 
the second time. 

“You agree with me that this is not just 
the result of an over-fervid imagination?” 
she asked. 

“Certainly I do,’ he answered. “Miss 
Dale doesn’t strike me in the least as the 
kind of person who would let her imagina- 
tion run with her.” 

And even as he said it, and believed it, 
he realized with a pang of acute disappoint 
ment that his estimate of Felicity Dale’s 
character had so far not proved itself to be 
reliable. If anyone had asked him, 
he would have said that she was one of the 
most and straightforward of 
creatures, vet she had certainly given him 
to understand, that night at the theatre, that 
she didn’t know Paul Vanderlee; whereas 
she must have known him pretty well be- 
fore he would asked her to sit for 
him, 


been 


read the 


away 


very 


ingenuous 


have 


“She seems to have kept her head won- 
derfully well,” Lady Montravers hazarded. 
She wanted to draw some definite comments 
from him; and since all women love a 
romance, she was vaguely disappointed by 
his lack of 

“The modern young woman is equal to 
dealing with most situations,” he said. 
“And since they spend their lives in hunt- 
ing for new ones to create, it is perhaps 
just as well.” 


enthusiasm. 


”» 


“From the point of view of most of my 
house-party,” his hostess retorted, “I should 
But 
you, of course, being a mere man, stood the 
less chance of 


say that it’s exceptionally fortunate. 


losing anything of great 
importance, so I suppose we can’t expect 
you to own that a mere woman has 
anything very laudable.” 

Sir Peter laughed shortly; and this time 
Lady Montravers would have been justified 
in reading into his mirthless laughter that 
ruefulness which she had only imagined in 
Camilla’s But she didn’t. She 
preted it quite wrongly as the 
of his normal 
claim to merit 


done 


inter- 
expression 
indifference to anv feminine 


He dressed early for dinner in his dis 
tant room in the oldest part of the old 
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and went downstairs to discuss 
with one of his fellow-guests a knotty point 
in a forthcoming law-suit which interested 
them both. 

The other man met him, as arranged, 
in the smoking-room, which was otherwise 
deserted at this hour; and having settled 
the vexed question, a telephone message to 
a third party, in London, seemed advisable. 

The telephone at Montravers Hall was in 
the study where Lord Montravers conducted 
the business of his estate; and Sir Peter, 
having found a footman in the hall, asked 
to have a trunk call put through to London 
at once. 


house, 


The man took the number required and 
departed. A few minutes later Blaine ap- 
peared to announce apologetically that the 
telephone was out of order; he could get 
no reply from the exchange. Did Sir Peter 
wish motor in to Rippingham 
with a message to the public call-office ? 

“No, it can wait,” the K.C. said. 

His eves rested thoughtfully on the man’s 
impassive face. It flashed across his mind 
that the breakdown of the telephone might, 
had to-day been Sunday, have proved a 
suspiciously ident. As it 
was, even if a man couldn't be got hold of 
on Sunday to put it right, there would be 
no need for it, since the police were already 
warned and in readiness 

“Very good, Sir Peter.” 

The man turned and went away noise- 
lessly, a gleam of malignant satisfaction 
flashing beneath his down-dropped lids. 

Dinner that night 
affair. The house 
up by an 


someone to 


convenient ac 


was a 
party keyed 
undercurrent of excitement 
and expectancy to a pitch of almost feverish 
brilliance. 

Sir Peter, in particular, was 
tiest, and most 
of humanity that 
late was missing 


very 
were 


gay 


at his 
incisive; but the element 
had softened his wit of 
to-night. 


wit- 


Its edge was 
mordant, ruthless. 


Blaine, usually taciturn, was extremely 
affable that night in the housekeeper’s 
room; his compeers keenly relished his 


retailing of the dining-room and 
repartee. The housekeeper remarked on it 
afterwards to her ladyship’s maid. 

“Always quite the gentleman, Mr 
Blaine,” she told her crony; “but a bit on 
the high and haughty side. Never has his 
little joke, like the rest of us. But to 
night, well, there! is a grig, he 
was!” 


And it 


yests 


As merry 


was still in jocular mood that 
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“Mr. Blaine” 
good night, and retired to rest at eleven, 
having done all those things which a butler 


should do, in the way of locking up, down- 





fellow-servants 


bade his 


stairs; and incidentally having left undone 
several things which might otherwise have 
barred the ingress of his confederates. 
Lady Montravers was a considerate mis- 
tress, and her servants were seldom kept 
up late; even her own maid was generally 
dispensed with when she had dressed her 
ladyship for dinner. 
fashioned hostess in some ways, and gener- 
ally shepherded the feminine portion of her 
guests to bed shortly before eleven, leaving 
the men to adjourn to the billiard-room. 
To-night, having led her flock upstairs, 
she superintended the handing over of all 
their valuables to the guardian detective, 
personally conducting the procession of 
slightly nervous ladies along the broad 
corridor and down the stairs to the library. 
The ceremony was accompanied by a good 


She was also an old- 


deal of giggling from the more frivolous, 
and a portentous solemnity on the part of 
the others. 


“Gee!” exclaimed Mrs. Gertheimer 
ecstatically. “If this doesn’t beat the 
band! Say, we might all of us be acting 


foolish in a movie show, instead of spend- 
ing the week-end in 


one of the 


vurry 
stateliest homes of England.” 

It was nearly half-past eleven when 
Lady Montravers, alone this time, called 


her husband out of the billiard-room and 
showed him two telegrams which had come 
just before dinner. 

She had been passing through the hall, 
where the big front door always stood open 


in summer, when she had seen the tele- 
graph boy arriving and had taken both 
wires from him herself. 
One had her own name on the flimsy 
envelope, and ran: 
“Arriving eleven-ten. Please meet me. 
Very urgent.—FEeELicity DAL 


Lord Montravers read it and whistled. 
“T’ve not had a moment to tel! you until 
now,” his wife said. “But I’ve sent Harris 
to meet the train. And look at 
this!” She spread out the other telegram. 
It was addressed to Henry Blaine, and its 
wording was cryptic. 
“Advise cancelling 
S.Y. interested.—VANE 
“Under the circumstances I felt justified 
in keeping it back and opening it,” Lady 
Montravers said. “One wants to catch the 
creatures red-handed, 


deal immediately. 


if possible.” 
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“Looks as if one of the gang has got 


the wind up,” Lord Montravers said 
grimly. “How about reading ‘ Scotland 
Yard’ for ‘S.Y.’ and by George! 


it’s the painter fellow himself, of course! 
Look here, Hermione. Soe 

“There’s the car,” she interrupted, as the 
distant hoot of a motor horn struck upon 
her ear. 

Lord Montravers hurried to the hall-door 
His dignity was being rather ruffled, but 
there was a sporting element in the whole 
affair which appealed to him 

The big door was unlocked and unbolted 
before the closed car 
darkness into the light from the hall; and 
Felicity got out, and walked up the 
flight of steps with a deliberation that cost 
her more than her hosts, descending hastily 
to meet her, guessed. 

The motor drive through the 


swung out of the 


had been her final ordeal As the great 
trees had seemed to close over her an 
around her, she had sat as far back as 
possible, tense and strained, wondering 
who already lurked feloniously in the 
gloom beneath them. Cor yn nse t 

her that she was in no danger, but she 


greeted the light streaming out of the oper 
door with a half-sob of relief 


She had parted from Bassett 


tion. It was much better, she felt, th 
he and Rainham shouldn’t meet again until 
Sir Peter had received the letter which she 
had posted this evening. So Bassett had 
delivered her and her suit-case into the 


of the Montravers’s chauffe 
on alone to Barstead. 
She 


was safe enough now—th was 
nothing further he could do He was 
returning home without, so he thought, 


having got any nearer to 
object he had set out to gain; but at least 
every mile 

where he 


bringing him nearer to 
had left his heart behind hin 
when he came up to London this morning 


And all the 


was 


while, although he had nm 


idea of it, every moment that brought hin 
nearer to Camilla was also bringing hin 
nearer to what had been h chief and 
burning desire for nine long years 

Even as every moment was taking Pau 
Vanderlee farther on his hurried fi 
from England 

Sir Peter would never be in a position 
to answer that letter which he would re 
ceive on Monday. Vanderlee’s flat wou 


be needing a new tenant and he was leaving 


no address. The bearded Orteron, whos 





ministrations to his brother artist had been 
summarily dispensed with this evening, as 
soon as a full grasp of the situation re- 
turned to the injured man, would have a 
new neighbour, 7 

whose visitors 1} 
would probably 


























arouse less curl- 
osity and dis 
approval in him. 


And the world 
of Chelsea and 
Mayfair would 


Paul Van 
derlee no more. 
But both 
Orteron and 
Laurence Gilray 


were yet to re 


know 


ceive some 
astonishing in 
formation trom 
Sir Peter Rain 
ham on the sub 
ject of their bril 
lant 
And 
Cressitor had yet 
to spend the 
half-hour 
known, 


> 
contrere, 


Rosamond 


she had 
writhing 


worst 
ever 
under a merciless indict- 
ment from the same lips. 
A notably 
who finds himself, through 
no fault of his own, to 
been led into a 
long-drawn 


, doesn’t mince 


just man, 


have 
and 
out injustice 
matters in his 
with the 
when 


heinous 


dealings 
And 


accustomed 


culprit. 
you are 
only to deference and ad 
from little 
world, you are not likely 


miration your 
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he was the person most intimately inter- 
ested in the subject of their discussion, took 
no part in it. 

Before Felicity had proceeded far with 
which complete in every 
detail, this time, starting from the accident 
to Ada Barnes and the impersonation of 
the deaf and dumb girl, Lord Montravers 
suggested summoning him 
from the billiard-room, but 
she had begged him to wait. 

Suddenly she felt that to 
be confronted by him now, 
after all she had _ gone 
through, would entirely up- 
set her self-control. And it 
had cost her much to retain 
it, since the moment when 
she came to her senses in 
Vanderlee’s studio. First of 
/ all there had been the dis 
| 


her story, was 


covery that she could get 
no answer from Montravers 
on the telephone ; then the 
journey had tried her 

i endurance. She had 
yielded to her com- 


} panion’s insistence 
4 
f 
"| 
~~ “tt 





T 
Sy, 


Ar 
fa . 
{Khe 


to forget the moment when “I can supply all the evidence you need. | 


shown 
plainly that he looks upon 


any man has you 
you in the light of a poisonous and un- 
sightly reptile whom he would hesitate to 
touch, excepting with the tongs. 

The remembrance of that interview would 
sting Rosamond Cressitor as long as she 
lived, ' 

Meanwhile the little smoking-room which 
had seen an earlier conclave that evening 
between Sir Peter and his friend, saw an- 
Other between the new arrival and her 
hosts. Sir Peter, in spite of the fact that 


saw the whole thing’ "’"—p. 1186 


dine in the restaurant 
she ate scarcely anything, and 
that little difficult to swallow. 
that her accomplished 
and she found herself up against the 
realization that the fulfilling of it had 
meant a matter of more than life to herself, 
the knowledge overwhelmed her. She felt 
that if she were called upon to face this 
man who had dropped into her hfe and 
havoc of her hitherto well-ordered 


that they should 
car, but 
found 
Now 


mission was 


made 
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emotions she would break down and make 
a fool of herself. 

Lady Montravers was quick to see that 
she was worn out by all she had gone 
through, on the verge of collapse; and took 
her upstairs to the room which had been 
got ready next to her own and put her 
to bed. 

“T will come and wake you up when any- 
thing happens,” she promised with an 
inward reservation. If the girl could sleep 
and forget that scene in Vanderlee’s studio 
which made her hostess shudder even to 
think of, the longer she was allowed to 
sleep, the better. 

Things “happened” very quickly after 
that. The news which had just arrived was 
announced in the billiard-room; and, once 
again, while exclamations of horror arose 
from the rest of the party, Sir Peter’s atti- 
tude puzzled his hostess 





It seemed to her that he took the revela- 
tion of his proposed murder with amazing 
coolness. More than that it seemed 
actually to inspire him with an exhilaration 
which was rather to have been expected 
from a reckless, adventurous lad, than a 
sober man of middle-age. Was it, she 
wondered, due to the knowledge that 
Felicity was under the same roof as him 
self? Yet, this afternoon, he had certainly 
given her the impression that Camilla’s 
beautiful friend counted for no more in his 
life than Camilla herself. 

For a brief while she was left alone with 
him, while the other men, by way of pre- 
caution, made a systematic search of the 
house, and a minute examination of door 
and window fastenings, and the detective 
was employing the signals, arranged be 
forehand, to communicate with the police 
outside. 

“So, after all, Sir Peter,” she remarked 
with a gravity that had a touch of 
triumph, “you stood to lose a good deal 
more than any of us. You will admit now 
that the craving of the modern girl for 
adventure may have its good points?” 

“No!” Sir Peter’s emphatic shake of 
the head was qualified by a disarming 
smile. “The admission isn’t called for in 
this case, since it seems that Miss Dale 
didn’t embark on her experiment for the 
sake of adventure, but out of pure philan 
thropy. In fact, I feel horribly guilty 
myself on the score of having quite in- 
advertently put the idea into her head.” 

“On the whole, it was lucky that you 
did,” Lady Montravers s *? 


“As it turns out, yes.” He was very 
grave now, and his gravity had no touch 
of cynicism this time. 

As Felicity had foreseen, he didn’t ap- 
prove of her escapade at all; and while 
he admired unreservedly the motive that 
had inspired it and the spirit that had car- 
ried it through, he told himself that it 
should be the last of its kind that she 
should ever undertake, if he had any say 
in the matter. 

And he knew now very definitely that 
he intended to have a say in the matter 
The last few hours had seen two complete 
changes succeed one another in his feel 
ings towards this girl. He could have 
kicked himself now for his _ recent 
belittling thoughts of her (Which, en 
passant, was exceedingly good for a man 
like Peter Rainham, who was inclined to 
place rather too much reliance on his own 
judgment.) Yet the relief of finding that 
he had been wrong was so great that for the 
moment it almost swamped his horror at 
Felicity’s danger. 

Lady Montravers’s eyes were twinkling 
“J remember,” she remarked, “hearing 
you complain once that the modern girl 
suffered from a complete inability to hold 
het tongue. Tell me ’—she laid her hand 
on his arm in her genial, imperious 
fashion—“how do you feel about it, now 
that you have at last found a young woman 
who has certainly held hers to some pur- 
pose under exceptionally trying condi 
tions?” 

“How do I feel about it?” Sir Peter 
repeated her question. He seemed almost 
to be asking it of himself. “I feel,” he 
said at last, slowly and _ deliberately, 
“perfectly willing to hear her talk un 
interruptedly for the rest of her life, pro 
vided only she starts her monologue with 
the right word.” 

“And that word?” his companion asked 
curiously, 


“Just an answer to a plain question the 
word ‘yes’,” Sir Peter said with an un 


expectedness that left Lady Montravers, fot 


once in her life, speechless 


CHAPTER XxXI 
Felicity’s Betrothal 
|: would have been difficult to find, in 


the whole of England, a more su! 

prised and demoralized man than Lady 
Montravers’s paragon of a butler at thre 
o'clock on that eventful morning 
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Sir Peter’s room was dark when he crept 
into it, stood listening for a moment, and 
switched on a small electric torch which 
played for a brief second or two on the 
recumbent form in the bed. Again com- 
plete darkness while he stole forward and 
bent over that motionless figure. Once 
more the flash of the torch, revealing the 
bland and worthy Blaine as no one at 
Montravers had ever seen him, with snarl- 
ing lips and venomous eyes, grasping a 
short loaded stick in the hand that was 
raised to strike. 

But the blow never descended. If it 
had, the bolster dummy which lay in Sir 
Peter's place would have been none the 
worse. Instead, a heavy hand fell on his 
shoulder and another gripped his wrist. 
The hitherto empty room seemed suddenly 
alive with most unfriendly people, and the 


man whom he hated was among them, 
cool, gravely interested. 

Blaine glared at him in baffled rage. 
He had no words; vengeance had been 


snatched out of his grasp at the eleventh 
hour, and he was stunned by the utter 
incomprehensibility of f. 


Se 

Some time afterwards, Lady Montravers 
opened Felicity’s door noiselessly, and 
found her sitting up in bed, with her 
light on, listening with strained anxiety 
to those indefinite sounds that tell of dis- 
tant movement in a house. 

The large, comfortable figure in a black 
and gold kimono, with grey hair screwed 
into a tight knob at the top of her head, 
was a reassuring and welcome sight. 

“Tt’s all over, my dear,” she an- 
nounced with the soothing briskness of a 
grown-up person to a child who has just 
had a tooth out under gas. “That brute 
Blaine is locked up, and Sir Peter is quite 
safe, quite safe. And the police have got 
several of the others. They caught them in 
the grounds; the firing of the house was 
to have been the signal, you see, and it 
didn’t come off.” 

“Have they caught the Crow?” Felicity 
isked anxiously; “that awful man with 
the scar?” 

Lady Montravers sure, but she 
Tepeated her asseveration that Felicity 
might rest assured that Sir Peter was quite 
safe. 


wasn't 


“You can go to sleep comfortably again, 
my dear child,” she added sympathetic- 
ally, as she departed, leaving her guest 
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to turn out the light and draw the cool 
sheets over her burning cheeks, while she 
faced the horrid conviction, thrust upon 
her by her hostess’s manner, that no doubt 
everyone in the house believed her to be 
head over heels in love with Sir Peter, 
with probably no encouragement from him, 
as sO many women had been reported to 
be. 

How they would all talk! She could 
imagine it; and she writhed under the 
thought. Good gracious! would Sir Peter 
know, and would he feel that it was his 
duty to propose to her since she had in- 
directly saved his life? 

As the unwelcome idea dawned upon 
her—the idea of the terrible cheapening 
and degrading of her wonderful romance 
—all sleep was driven precipitately from 
Felicity’s pillow. She told herself fever- 
ishly that she would ask Lady Montravers 
to let her leave the Hall early to-morrow. 
They could send her over to Elm Tree 
Cottage in one of the cars. ek 

Lying there, sleepless, she felt oddly 
rudderless and adrift, and a yearning 
grew on her for the quiet anchorage of 
her home, for Elspeth’s tonic brusqueness, 
even for that gentle exactingness of Mrs. 
Dale’s that left one so little time for 
one’s Own concerns. 

And despite all that Lady Montravers 
could say, she carried out her intention. 
She firmly refused to appear downstairs 
next day to receive the grateful thanks of 
the house party. Would Lady Mon- 
travers, she pleaded, be very kind and let 
her slip quietly away without any kind of 
fuss. 

The older woman expostulated; but see- 
ing that her guest was set on having her 
own way, she gave in suddenly with a 
yielding graciousness that was rather sur- 


prising in that genial autocrat. Very 
well, then! Felicity should have her 
breakfast in bed, and a car should be 


ready to take her home as soon as she was 
dressed. 

She kept her word. 

But when Felicity came out upon the 
hall door-steps, she received an_ un- 
expected shock that drove the hot blood 
to her cheeks and set her heart racing 
madly. Sir Peter’s car was waiting for 
her, and Sir Peter himself was standing 
beside it. 

For once in his life, as he waited there, 
he himself had felt nervous, uncertain of 
her now that he was at last sure of him- 
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self. The diffidence of the true lover held disjointed eagerness, for all his forty-odd 

him. But the sight of her flushed cheeks, years. 

her adorable confusion, restored his own “When you call yourself that,” she said, 

sel f-possession. with a certain tremulousness in _ that 
They said very little, either of them, as_ delicious, deep voice of hers, “I’ve simply 

he helped her in; and they drove through got to be deaf, because it’s so utterly 

the park almost in silence, until they were absurd!” 


passing through the lodge gates. Then: <So 
“TI think I’ve at last found a job for 
our two friends in Belsize Row,” he re- “Hark to them, now!” said Mrs. Neale, 


marked. “After what has happened, Mrs. her apple cheeks wreathed in smiles. She 
Barnes can’t refuse to let the Montravers’s was bustling in and out of her kitchen 
show their gratitude for the accident that with trays of cakes and dishes of the home- 


led to last night’s defeat of the burgling made jams which had always been so 
fraternity! And Lady Montravers tells very popular with the little ladies 


next 

me that the upper lodge is falling vacant door. 
in September. It will just suit them.” “Next door’’ was having tea, en bloc, 
“Ah, that’s good!” Felicity exclaimed at Barstead Farm. Even Elspeth had 
warmly. “I’m so glad. Because, after come over to assist in the kitchen; there 


all, my taking poor Ada’s place as a_ had been no such entertaining at the farm 
model won’t have helped her at all, as for years. The Grange and the Cottage 
it turns out.” alike were represented. Through the open 

“Not in the way you meant it to,” Sir doors came a medley of gay voices, 
Peter said. “And when I think of what Camilla’s high sweet tones soaring above 
it very nearly meant to you. r Felicity’s deeper ones, and the still deeper 

“Don’t think about it, please,” Felicity voices of the men drowning the quieter 
said with a little shiver. “/ don’t want ones of Mrs. Rainham and her son's future 


to, and I utterly refuse to talk about it!” mother-in-law. 

“Then we’ll talk about what it meant Elspeth paused in her cutting of thin 
to me,” he said. “And”—his crisp voice bread and butter, to listen and chuckle. 
softened—“ it isn’t any good your pretend- “Eh, but it’s a queer world,” she eaid. 
ing to be deaf now, you know! Felicity”— “I’m gey wondering what old Mr. Simon 
he teok his left hand from the wheel and would have thocht of it!” 
clasped it over hers as it lay on her knee— Mrs. Neale chuckled in her turn 
“you do know what all this has meant “Why, I reckon he’d have said of Miss 


to me, don’t you? What you've meant to Camilla as he did of Mr. George’s mother, 
me ever since the day I first met you? I ‘She’s a rare one!’” 
didn’t quite know it myself until last Elspeth shook her head. 
night, and then. . . . Oh! my dear! “And he’d ha’ bin i’ the wrang of it,” 
it’s no earthly use your asking me mot to. she said firmly, “if ye tak’ the word 
think of how terribly near I came to losing ‘rare’ to be meanin’ ‘onusual.’ Miss 
you altogether! I can’t Aelp thinking Cameella’s nae mair onusual than any other 
about it, until you give me something else lass that’s found her lad, and aye the life 
to think about . . . for the rest of my that Providence meant her for. For all 
life. . . . Will you, darling? I’m years her highty-flighty ways I’m thinkin’ there 
older than you are, and it’s frightful cheek was always the old hoos and the farm- 
my asking you to tie your beautiful self buildings and the mon that was marked 
to such a dull old stager. * . down for Miss Cameella. By the same 
Felicity’s soft, little breathless laugh in- token that Sir Peter and Miss Feleecity” 


terrupted him. All her dismay and doubts —she lifted the blue persian kitten down 
in the early hours of the morning were from the table where it was exploring 
swept away. This wasn’t an unimpas-  busily—“ah, we’el!—there was a suspicion 
sioned man of the world, honourably doing of moisture in her far-seeing old eyes 


the right thing by the girl whose name had “we cudna reckon to keep Miss Feleecity 
been bracketed with his. This was a Peter wi’ us for aye! These things sort them- 
Rainham whom even she had not known _ selves, ye ken, they just sort themselves, 
as yet—impetuous, awkward, boyish in his gin ye’re willing to be guidit!” 


(The End 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES Ti 


BY THE EDITOR 








EFFICIENT, DARING AND WISE 


In Unlikely Places 

URIOUS gems may be found in un- 
C likely places. That is what I like 
about reading; there is hardly a 
book one can pick up that does not contain 
something novel or valuable. I have been 
reading—or, to be strictly correct, glancing 
through—“ The Fugger News-Letters,” and 
have alighted on one phrase that set me 
thinking. So 

Before the Days of Newspapers 
“The Fugger News-Letters” were issued 
to the world a year or two ago. They 
consist of a selection of unpublished letters 
of the correspondents of the House of 
Fugger during the years 1568-1605. Mr. H. 
Gordon Selfridge contributes a foreword to 
what he well styles “a remarkable volume.” 
In the times before newspapers told the 
news of the day it was very desirable that 
important people should know—in as early 
and reliable a way as possible—what was 
happening in the great world around. The 
Fuggers were important people. You may 
not have seen their names in your history 
book, which contains lists of kings and 
barons—very imposing in their way, but not 
always so important as they thought. But 
behind the thrones were the men of com- 
merce, the bankers, and real power often 
rested with these in old times, just as it 
does to-day. The House of Fugger was, I 
suppose, as important then as the Roths- 
childs are to-day, and it was accordingly 
necessary that they should possess a news 
service of their own. This, then, is the 
origin and meaning of the “Fugger News- 
Letters,” and many curious and interesting 
Matters are treated therein, from the burn- 


ing of witches to the beheading of Mary 
Queen of Scots—just such an array of 
calamities, rumours, reports as fill our 
news-sheets at the present day. 

I am not going to inflict on you accounts 
of the working of the Spanish Inquisition 
or the reception of Christian prisoners in 
Constantinople, but just to quote a phrase 
from the Introduction. The writer recounts 
the many stirring landmarks of the age in 
which these news-letters first saw the light. 
When the Roman Church was seeking to 
force souls into submission, when “in the 
name of God eternal, patient, and called 
upon by all—believers and heretics alike— 
blood is spilt and countries are laid waste.” 
Philip sends the “Invincible Armada” “in 
the name of God,” and it is driven away 
“by a breath of God,” so Queen Elizabeth 
believes. And so on. And the author com- 
ments: “Where, in which camp, was the 
true God? With the efficient, the daring, 
the wise.” 

se 
On Whose Side ? 

“The efficient, the daring, the wise.” Our 
author says that God is with these. 
Napoleon said that the Almighty was on 
the side of the big battalions. It is easy to 
challenge both assertions, though I prefer 
the editor of the “Fugger News-Letters” to 
the great Emperor. Of course, there is no 
need for me to argue that God is on the 
side of truth and right, and that our 
author’s definition does not cover all the 
ground. Yet truth is many-sided, and it 
seems to me that this phrase expresses a 
great deal. 

“Efficient, daring, wise. Looking at 
the words again, they seem to me to express 


” 
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three very desirable qualities of statesman- 
ship. 

I know there are other qualities of 
great esteem. I would like, when my 
epitaph is written, for someone to claim 
that I was kindly and generous, con- 
scientious and upright. These are admir- 
able qualities, and we need them badly; 
preachers every Sabbath point out the need 
for them and the reward that comes to the 
virtuous. Yet somehow I am fascinated by 
this description of the people with whom 
our author presumes that the favour of God 
particularly rests, and I cannot help wish- 
ing that we could apply the phrase more 
generally to our statesmen, our leaders of 
commerce, ourselves. 

sje 
Combining the Three 

The trouble is, when you come to think 
about it, that it is so very difficult to find 
men who combine the three. I recall a 
man of great promise and talent, whom 
long years of toil had made to be efficient 
—as efficient as a well-oiled machine. Wise 
he was, too, with the wisdom that comes 
through battling against adverse conditions 
during the years. Yet he was so cautious, 
so terribly cautious, that he was afraid to 
venture anywhere, and his cautiousness has 
been his undoing. 

The memory of A brings to my mind B, 
a man of parts, generous-hearted, full of 
charm and of a gracious personality, daring 
—splendidly daring—but, tried by 
a great opportunity, proved be 
both inefficient and in 
His career illustrates ineffective 
nobler virtues of life often are when the 
humbler qualities are missing. I know we 
cannot all be three-talented men. I would 
not say a word in disparagement of the 
people who are just efficient. 
need efficient servants- 


when 
sadly to 
wisdom. 


the 


lacking 
how 


Oh, how we 
people we can trust 
to get on with their job and do it without 
mistake or omission. The world owes a 
great debt to its efficient servants; but, after 
all, they will remain just servants if some- 
thing more not added. And, too, a 
machine is efficient nowadays and will do 
the work of twelve good servants. 


is 


No machine that inventor ever made was 
daring. I like that touch. Our author 
points to the men of daring who built up 
the Empire; and so many of us have proved 


that this and that is quite impossible, 
until some daring soul has gone and done 
it ! 


Wisdom that Mistakes Not 


And “wise.” Trite it is to say it, but 
what a lot of unwise people there are 
about. And it sometimes seems—forgive me 


if I am unorthodox—that we are made to 
suffer more from our mistakes than from 
our sins. Look back on history and on 
life, and it is the weak, good-natured, well- 
intentioned man that has caused more harm 
and misery than the downright wicked man, 
If only our leaders had been a little wiser, 
how different the history of this year would 
have been. Take this terrible coal strike 
we have had men both efficient and daring; 


if only they had been a little wise! Not 
for nothing did Christ, in sending forth 
His emissaries, warn them to be “as wise 
as serpents.” How singularly their suc- 


cessors have, from time to time, failed 
follow out His injunction! 


t 


to 


<fJo 
Not the Whole of the Truth 
“Efficient, daring, wise.” I am going to 


try to cultivate these so excellent qualities 
Not, I once more repeat, that they comprise 
the of the Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, in a new serial s is starting in 
these pages next month, takes as her hero a 
man who might fairly claim to be all of 
these, and, in the end, he wins by means 
of these qualities. 


whole virtues 


he 
ne 


He adds to them tl 
all-hallowing, all-embracing virtue of love, 
but even then it is not enough. I hope 
you will like “Thunderstorm,” the title of 
this new serial—and the nickname of thi 
hero. I warn you that the story opens in 
an atmosphere of frivolity. The heroine is 
daring enough, by no means wise, and woe 


fully inefficient. She is just one of those 
human butterflies—selfish, gay, aimless, but 
beautiful—that it is so easy to condemn, and 
yet, all history shows, had an 
irresistible attraction for men. He, poor 
“Thunderstorm,” sees fair Hermia once and 
falls in 


as have 


love 


with the girl without eve1 
knowing the kind of woman she is. He, 
with all his downright good qualities, i 
stern, rigorously straight, too rigid and 
narrow to hold out any attraction for a 


high-spirited, worldly girl such as Hermia 
shows herself to be in the first few chapters 
Heartless she appears to be—until it 
made clear that she has lost her heart to a 


ic 


man even more selfish than herself 
“Thunderstorm” comes along and _ lays 
siege to the lady’s heart—pitiable siege, to 
the amusement and _ distre of the 


onlookers. 
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A Fascinating Story 

Then fate and circumstance come to play 
their part in the story; but beyond this I 
must not anticipate. I feel sure that the 
farther into the story you go the more you 
will be fascinated with the interplay of two 
such diverse characters. This it is, not the 
mere incidents, that make the charm and 
worth of the story. For life is not a mere 
collection of incidents; it is rather the 
clash of different wills, different personali- 
ties that produce the varied events that are 
at once our fascination and our despair. Of 
course, “fate,” or “luck,” extraneous fac- 
tors, play their parts with all of us; over 
these we can never obtain full control. But 
so very often it is we ourselves who make 
our events, fashioning our lives not con- 
sciously, but by the impelling power of our 
personality. <fo 
Add to These— 

So I come back to where I started. I 
thank God for the men of efficiency, daring 
and wisdom—the men who have made us a 
great people and have created a mighty 
Empire. I have admitted that these 
qualities are not easy to combine, that 
rarely do we find men whose natures 
happily blend the three. But, even as I 
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close, and even as I wish for myself just 
those attributes of success, it comes to my 
mind that even with them in full measure, 
and granted the success that comes by their 
exercise, it is not quite enough. I think of 
those little obscure people who are not so 
efficient as they might be and make mis- 
takes, yet whom we should sorely miss. And 
I think of the men so unassailable in their 
excellence, yet somehow lacking that touch 
that makes for the love of their fellow- 
beings. Strive after wisdom, daring, 
efficiency, but in your journey upwards add 
the virtue of human kindness, of simple, 
honest love of your fellows. Perhaps 
wisdom includes this; it is certainly unwise 
to be mean, to take advantage of your 
fellows, to be neglectful of their rights and 
needs. But love is greater than mere 
wisdom, it counts not the cost in spending 
and being spent, and I long to think that 
the Lord God sets Himself in the camp of 
those with this supreme virtue, that though 
they may many times know the sorrow of 
defeat, yet with such shall be the ultimate 
victory. 

Be efficient, daring, wise—but don’t leave 
off loving. 


ais 


CSE 


A Thought 
in Adversity 


Long and long ago 
Someone must have thought me, 
And wonderfully wrought me. 


Waiting, patient-slow, 
y His own timing 
For my hour chiming. 


Then, by a process still, 
He fashioned day by day 
A humble house of clay. 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


And, swayed by His own will, 
At length He placed me there 
Still guarding me with care. 


Till on a certain day 
1 opened new-born eyes 


On the old earth and skies. 


And all along the way 
Since then, a kingly hand 
Has guided me and planned. 


Envoy 


Will the slow Designer break 
Vessels He took long to make ? 


Will the Potter throw away, 
Wantonly, His moulded clay ? 
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/SUSTRALIA 


More especially for the Edueated Woman 
oby Judith Ann Silburn 


MERE comparison, but—on one side 
A of the British Empire are, roughly, 
two million people out of work, 
one in ten being supported by charity, and 
a large number struggling to bring up 
families on a bare pittance in small, con- 
gested areas. At the other end, waiting to 
be developed, and imploring immigrants to 
come out and help, is the vast island con- 
tinent of Australia: more than twenty-five 
times as large as the United Kingdom, 
with a population less than one-eighth of 
the motherland. And—with natural re- 
sources that will one day make it a self- 
supporting country ! 


Unequal Distribution 

On the faee of it, there is something 
curiously odd in this unequal distribution 
of our British people. What is it? What 
keeps strong, healthy men and women with 
brains and initiative content to swell the 
labour market over here, where gaining a 
livelihood is becoming daily more difficult, 
when a growing country at the beginning 
of its career offers them a welcome? Is it 
apathy, absence of imagination, or lack of 
right advertisement on the part of emigra- 
tion authorities that hinders so many of the 
best type of people from emigrating? Per- 
haps it is a little of all three. 

Let us examine the picture presented to 
those who have travelled beyond the apa- 
thetic stage, and who are sufficiently in- 
terested to seek emigration information. 
Unfortunately, the prospects usually held 
out to the would-be emigrant who happens 
to have some form of training, and who 
possesses the foundations of a good educa- 
tion, are not exactly attractive. They are 
told that there are opportunities everywhere 
for farm labourers, domestic workers, and 
those of a similar class. Now, if this were 
really the only field open to the educated 
man or woman, it would be certainly better 
to remain on this side of the Empire. But, 
it 1s not so. 

Naturally, in 


a partially undeveloped 


country, domestic and land work is the only 
kind that can be guaranteed, and for which 
monetary assistance can be given to get it. 
So, Australia offers the “approved ” domes- 
tic worker a chance to immigrate at a re- 
duced fare, which is £11, plus £2 landing 
money (returned when the immigrant 
reaches Australia), and 10s. 6d. for a medi- 
cal certificate. And it guarantees her a 
job! And what is more, if she is worth 
it, and cannot obtain the £11, this money 
will be lent her, and she can repay it later 
out of her earnings. Now, all this is done 
because domestic workers are urgently 
needed. But it does not mean that there 
are no other openings elsewhere for those 
women with an enterprising nature, grit 
and initiative to strike out for themselves. 
It simply means that their jobs cannot be 
guaranteed ! 

The manufacturing side of Australia is 
yet in its infancy; but a great many new in- 
dustries have sprung up within the last ten 
years, and little intelligence is needed to 
realize that there must be, and is, great 
scope for women, as well as men, with 
ideas to help in the development of secon- 
dary products. 


Cotton | 

Take cotton alone. The world’s shortage 
in cotton during the war showed Australia 
that she can not only grow cotton as well 
as any other country, but that in this in- 
dustry she has a great future before her. 
In fact, in not far distant days to come, 
cotton bids fair to compete with Aus- 
tralia’s wool and wheat trades. And with 
the advance of cotton-growing will come 
new industries which are bound to absorb 
many thousands of workers of all classes, 
and especially women. All the clothing, 
trades, weaving cloths, lace-making, and 
the hundred and one offshoots of the cotton 
industry will need women with expert 
knowledge. More shops will be required 
as the manufacture of cotton fabrics grows. 
And the skilled worker will be drawn from 
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countries where these particular trades are 
understood ! 

True, there is no room at present for 
women as shop-assistants in existing em- 
poriums, but there is nothing to hinder the 
business woman who knows a trade from 
starting a business of her own in a district 
where she is not faced with competition, 
viz. the outlying townships. The largest 
businesses have had a small beginning. 
And if our educated woman goes out as a 
domestic worker she has ample time to look 
round for work of a higher order. 


Women in Commerce 

Women do especially well in commerce. 
Food, for instance, if properly managed, 
always pays. People must eat. Running a 
teashop, a cooked-food counter, a boarding- 
house, a hotel, or managing a small food 
factory are all possible channels for money- 
making. 

Let us suppose a woman with a good, 
sound education and some knowledge of 
domestic work decides to emigrate. If she 
is wise she will spend a few pounds in a 
high-class cookery course. This can be 
taken at any of the large Domestic Science 
Colleges. With first-class cookery to offer, 


AUSTRALIA 


she starts straight away with the maximum 
wages given to domestic workers, sos. per 
week, with keep. If she can save a little 
capital and set up for herself as a visiting 
cook in some of the large cities, she is sure 
of finding a steady clientele. Superintend- 
ing and waiting at dinner-parties is well 
paid in Australia. 

Then there are holiday hotels which are 
gradually springing up at the popular 
holiday seaside and mountain resorts; also 
sanatoria and convalescent homes for the 
well-to-do. 

Again, teaching. There are practically 
no vacancies for women teachers in the 
existing schools, except in occasional pri- 
vate ones; but more private schools will be 
needed as population grows. There are un- 
doubtedly openings for qualified teachers to 
start good private Kindergarten and Pre- 
paratory schools in certain districts, and 
schoolkeeping is a delightful occupation, 
especially for two or three friends. 

While on the subject of education, it 
might be just as well to mention (for the 
benefit of the intending settler) the ex- 
cellent Agricultural and Mining colleges 
open to men who wish to make farming a 
career. Fees are not expensive. Training 








A Typical Girls’ School in Australia 
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THE QUIVER 


can be obtained as low as £32 per annum. 
The settler with a son who has an aptitude 
for the land would do well to send him to 
one of these colleges, where he can obtain 
up-to-date practical as well as theoretical 
knowledge. The intending farmer would 
also be wise to take a short course in his 
own specialized branch of farming before 
he buys any farming land and after he has 
had experience with a farmer. Present-day 
farming is so much a science that it is un- 
wise for anyone to set up for himself in 
another country without first gaining ex- 
perience of his new conditions. 





Fruit Farming 

Fruit farming has made rapid strides 
during the past twenty years, so also has 
wine cultivation. In the early days of 
pioneering, the absence of water in many 
districts was the great stumbling-block to 
successful farming; but the discovery of an 
artesian belt has completely changed the 
face of thousands of acres of country, and, 
of course, incidentally raised the price of 
land! Bores have been sunk privately and 
by the government, which have opened up 
new areas, before only grazing land. In 
other parts, notably the Murray River dis 
tricts, dams for the conservation of waste 
flood-water now help to irrigate hun- 
dreds of acres of dairy-farming land. Very 
large tracts of land are now under process 
of irrigation, and many organizations offer 
attractive facilities for working farmers to 
acquire their own homes on a rent-purchase 
system. 

Though naturally for women, except in 
special cases, farming is quite out of the 
question, at the same time, all this opening 
up of new land indirectly helps the woman 
immigrant. There are, for instance, many 
offshoots of the fruit-farming industry. Jam- 
making and fruit-bottling are women’s jobs. 
And, by the way, buying Empire produce 
helps emigration, since it creates a demand 
for different types of workers, and thus in- 
directly helps the unemployment question 
over here. Housewives might do well to 
remember this when they are persuaded to 
choose foreign imported goods. 

It is only fair to say to the would-be 
woman emigrant that Australia is not 
ready to deliver up the plums of her jobs 
to the new settler. She is prepared to help 
any suitable woman to look round, on con- 
dition that while she does so she gives her 
services where they are badly needed, viz. 


in domestic work, She is not prepared to 


welcome the settler to her large Capitals, 
because these are already overcrowded, and 
the housing problems are just as acute on 
that side as they are in Europe; but she 
wants her outlying townships developed, 
and she is ready to give the immigrant 
every help provided she does not require 
to be dry-nursed. In other if a 
woman can stand alone and fend for her- 
self, and she is not out to oust the Austra- 
lian woman out of her own job, there is an 
open welcome for her. 

And, but this is quite by the way, there 
are ninety thousand bachelors in Australia 
needing wives. As one well-known autho- 
rity on Australia remarked: “A woman who 
remains a spinster in Australia does so from 
choice.”’ 

The educated woman to be- 
come “Australian ’’ will probably find much 
to criticize at first, but she should remem 
ber that Australia is a democratic 
It is young country, 
new ideas, and people are judged on their 
merits. 


words, 


who elects 


country 


also a bursting with 


Study the Country 

It is always unwise to go out to a nen 
country without first studying something of 
its conditions, its people, and their politics. 
Although extremely informative, officia 
emigration pamphlets must naturally be a 
trifle sketchy and to a certain extent be 
somewhat biassed in opinions; also, as has 
already been stated, they are apt to con 
centrate rather on one or two classes of 
emigrant. For this reason it is better to 
read outside literature on present-day life 
in Australia. There are a number of ex 
tremely interesting and up-to-date 
books on the subject which are well worth 
reading, even if one is not going out to the 
land of the Southern Cross, The Official 
Year Book of Australia contains a mine of 
information relating to such statistics as 
rents, wages, government, industries, etc 

Emigration needs pluck and great sacri 
fice, and there are many pros and cons t 
be weighed up before venturing on so great 
an adventure; and it is a question which 
ought to be considered very carefully. But, 
let every educated woman without ties © 
member this: a man’s job 
over here, she is 
employed ! 

Educated women would be doing a real 


very 


if she is taking 


keeping one man un 


if 


service in the cause of unemployment 1 
they would give emigration more considera 
tion than they have hitherto done 
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No. 2.—Coiled Raffia Work 


a sigh of satisfaction that one finds any 

craft or process still carried on almost 
entirely by hand and with very little altera- 
tion in the processes used from the most 
primitive times. Basketry is such a craft. 
Centuries ago the Roman invaders dis- 
covered what excellent baskets were made 
by the barbarous Britons, and the craft was 
continued practically unchanged from that 
time until the nineteenth century, when 
shape and size—though not the methods of 
making—began to vary. 

To this day the gipsies who roam our 
roads all the summer long offer for sale 
just such basketry as their very remote 
ancestors made for the storing of house- 
hold effects when the 
Romanies were low-caste, 
pariah Indians—children of 
the god Rama or Rom. 

There are, of course, 
various methods of basket 
making. Since the Great 
War, when raffia basketry 
was chosen as an easy and 
interesting craft to beguile 
men in hospital, this kind 
of basket work has become 
very popular and has im 
proved out of recognition. 
When I first learnt the craft 
from other girls at school, 
in pre-war days, it was 
monotonously confined to 


|: this machine-made age it is with quite 


natural-tinted _ raffia. But 
now that this material 
dyed palm fibre—is sold in 


many delightful colours, the 
weaving in of patterns has 
added considerably to the 
variety and artistic possi 
bilities of the work. 

As raffia basket-weaving 
is essentially simple it is 
one of the most suitable of 





children. My experience is that boys up 
to ten, as well as girls, take to it readily 
as a hobby—incidentally a very inexpen- 
sive one. 

As a home handicraft it has many uses 
in adding to the equipment, both orna- 
mental and useful, of the house. Since sets 
of table mats so largely replaced table- 
cloths, those made of brightly coloured 
raffia have perhaps been more popular than 
any other type. The extremely close make 
of coiled raffia work renders it particularly 
suitable for work-baskets, such as that 
shown in Fig. 3. Coffee-trays, shallow 
fruit-baskets, little basket-pots for the 
dressing-table, gay “covers” in which to 
envelop the necessary but ugly flower-pot 

holding an indoor plant, 

- pen-trays for the writing- 

table, mats of every descrip- 

tion—all can be admirably 
made in this medium. 

I have mentioned that 
raffia basketry is particu- 
larly effective for sets of 
table mats. A_ similar 
use I have found for it, 
which I believe to be 
original, is to make sets of 
appropriate sizes to replace 
duchesse covers on bedroom 
dressing-tables. Raffia mats 
save the scratching of a 
polished surface by the 
direct contact of pots, trays, 
etc., but do not require 
laundering, like linen sets. 
Any colour scheme suiting 
the room can be adopted. 

A great advantage of the 
craft is the cheapness and 
tewness of the tools and 
material required—merely 
bundles of raffia in natural 
or any colours chosen, and 


handicrafts to teach to 


of strands of rafha 
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Fig. 1.—Overcasting a loop a large eyed sewing needle. 


A darner is quite suitable, 
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but blunt-pointed tapestry needles are the 





ideal to choose, and cost only a penny 
or two a packet. 
Coiled basketry, strictly speaking, is 


sewn, not woven. The universal stitch, 
known as Lazy Squaw stitch—it was named 
by the American Indians, from whom the 
craft seems to have been borrowed—does 
not belie its name. The laziest or least 
intelligent person could learn it perfectly 
in a quarter of an hour! 

Every piece of basketry, whether mat, 
tray, or basket proper, is started in the 
same way. Take seven or eight long 
strands of raffia, all the same colour, and 
place them in a sort of 


loose rope with their 
pointed ends _ together. 
(Usually, you will find, 
each strand has_ one 
pointed and one _ broad, 
thin end.) 

Twist the rope round 


your finger—or rather the 
pointed end of it—into the 
smallest possible loop or 


circle. Thread one of the 
strands at its free end, 
choosing preferably one 


that is fairly broad all its 
length, and with this 
thread go round the loop 
once, overcasting it closely 
from the centre outwards 
(Fig. 1). 

After this preliminary 
overcasting start the lazy 
squaw stitch a: follows. 
Wrap your threaded strand once round the 
rope of loose strands (usually called the 
tail), then take it over both ring and tail, 
and put it in nearer the centre. Continue 
alternately round the tail and over both ring 
and tail, always inserting the needle, when 
going over both ring and tail, into the corre 
sponding crevice of the previous row. Soon 
a definite simple round-and-round pattern is 
perceptible, and after a little more work the 
embryo mat or basket presents the appear- 
ance shown in Fig. 2. When making mats, 
which are quite flat, it is then simply a 
question of continuing round and round 
until the required size is attained. 

One or two further points need explana- 
tion. Naturally, as the stitching coils more 
and more of the tail into position, it will 
require replacing if it is not shortly to 
vanish altogether. This should be done 
gradually, The strands composing the tail 


vary in length, and if each is replaced as it 
comes to an end the tail will remain con- 
stant in thickness and show no perceptible 
new start. As the working thread soon 
frays, the best plan when a strand in the 
tail comes to an end is to replace it by the 
working thread, whose fraying will thus be 
covered by the stitch. Thread a new strand 

into the needle, 

securing its 
_ free end by 












s tying it closely 
a and neatly to 
jy < the tail, as 
* near as pos- 
<< — 


sible to the last 

stitch taken. 
Some workers 

certain 


amount ot 


Save a 


trouble in regu- 
—«>- lating the tail 


ae a by making it, 

not of strands 

Fig. 2.—After of raftia, but of 

\ several rounds flexible _ osie1 
, es lazy squaw rods. These, 
stitchhavebeen jj, the raffia, 
worked are obtainable 


at most kinder 
garten 
needlework de 
They are an 


S hops 
and fancy 
partments. 
advantage for workers who 
sell their products, 
because such tails add both 
to the speed and regularity 
Sut the raffa 


ratha 


of the work. 


craftswoman 


who is making fot 
her own home does not have to 
these points to the same extent, and I 
should advise her to stick to the raffia tail 
described and illustrated in these pages. 
To my mind the slight differences in 
thickness which are bound to occur when 
strands are added from time to time give 
the finished basketry that pleasing irregu- 
larity which is one of the great charms of 
the hand-made article. Mats and baskets 
made on the rod system are almost machine- 
made in their undeviating appearance. 
The management of the tail when finish- 
ing off also needs a little explanation. As 
the necessary size begins to be reached, the 
tail should be gradually thinned by omitting 
to replace exhausted strands. If it has 
dwindled to a mere strand or two by the 
time the final stitch is taken, there will be 
no noticeable “leaving off”; whereas sud 


merely 


consider 
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denly to cut away a substantial tail leaves 
an ugly and amateurish bump on the outer 
rim of the mat. A good plan to adopt for 
still further neatening the edge is to stitch 
over the last row, after the tail has been 
done away with, with raffia of a different 
colour. This plan was adopted successfully 
both with the lid of the work-basket in 
Fig. 3 and with the outer edge of the multi- 
coloured table-mat in Fig. 4. 


How to Turn an Edge 

Turning up the edge of a basket or tray 
at right angles is a simple matter. When 
the flat bottom is large enough, gradually 
work the tail into position above or on the 
last flat row, instead of outside it, and 
thereafter keep it always above the pre- 
ceding row. Just a little practice is needed 
to turn a good sharp right angle and keep 
the upright part of the work from tending 
to bend either slightly outwards or slightly 
inwards. 

The lid of the basket is made as a separate 
mat, the rim holding it on being turned 
when the flat part is just one round larger 
than the bottom of the basket. This enables 
the rim of the lid to fit snugly over the 
walls of the basket. 

If it is thought too much work to make a 
fitted lid like this, make the basket only 





Fig. 3.—Work-basket with lid, the latter 


bordered with contrasting rafha 





Fig. 4.—A natural raffia table-mat, 
patterned in gay colours 


and finish it off with a silk top pulling up 
on a drawstring. 

After making one or two plain articles with 
at most a coloured outer rim to finish them, 
it is fascinating to try inserting patterns in 
all the hues of the rainbow. The easiest 
way of changing colours every few stitches 
is to have a tail composed of strands of all 
the shades used. When the stitches re- 
quired in the colour threaded in the needle 
have been put in, let this strand go into the 
tail until wanted again, and replace it, 
from the tail, with the next colour the pat- 
tern requires. 


To Make an Oval Shape | 


Should an oval instead of a round article 
be wanted, this is managed by making the 
commencing loop oval instead of circular. 
It is a little more trouble to keep it the 
right shape at the start, but after the first 
row or two the ovoid form is well estab- 
lished. I have even seen square and oblong 
mats and trays made by this method, but 
the formation of good corners is a tricky 
business that only the fairly expert should 
try. . 
Raffia basketry is best kept clean by an 
occasional wipe over with a cloth damped 
(not wet) in cold water, and by regular 
brushing with a small brush. A duster does 
not properly clear the crevices between the 
stitches. 
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Sb ings that Matter 
by Rev ARTHUR PRINGLE 








THANKING AND BEING THANKED 


AKING us. collectively or _ in- 

dividually, we are not, as a rule, a 

demonstrative people. We pride our- 
selves on our restraint, on feeling more 
than we show; and the sleeve is the last 
place on which we like to wear our heart; 
which, of course, is well and good up to 
a point. Emotionalism, fuss, gush, exuber- 
ance—whatever you like to call it—is 
properly suspect to a healthy nature; and 


the Englishman’s proverbial reserve can 
make out a strong case for itself. 
Nevertheless, there is the other side. 


Push this practice of reserve to where many 
people do push it, and where do you get? 
Too often in a _ region of suppressed 
thoughts and bottled-up feelings that, to 
say the least, borders on the unhealthy, 
besides being distinctly wasteful. For if we 
keep the best of ourselves ¢o ourselves, con- 
fining our conversation to comparatively 
trivial topics and maintaining habitual 
silence on everything that really matters, 
cui bono? Is not that a form of miserdom 
as blameworthy as the other kind? What 
right have we to go through life with a 


hidden treasure of thought and feeling 
which we are determined never to share 
with anyone else? If it be wrong to be 


selfish where material things are concerned, 
it is a curious paradox that allows us com- 
placently to hoard mental and spiritual 
wealth. 


We are too Reserved 

It is surprising how few people seem to 
consider this a point of any importance— 
if, indeed, they consider it at all. Hence, 
in a day voluble beyond precedent, we are 
witnessing the spectacle of talk starving 
itself on trivial slangs and snacks because 
people refuse to bring their real deeper 
selves into conversational action. We have 
positively no notion how opulent and 
fascinating human intercourse might be- 
come if we would only throw away our 
reserve and remember that, besides being 


golden, silence can also be rusty and 
hurtful. 
A reflection of this kind fastens itself 


automatically on many phases of life; but, 
for the moment, I am only concerned with 
one application of it which, taking every- 
thing into account, is probably the most 


\ 
important. For in no respect is our normal 


reticence more unfortunate than in the 
tardiness with which we give expression to 
gratitude. The Buddhist maxim, “ Never 
flatter your benefactors,’’ too closely repre- 


sents our attitude; and most of us are more 
grateful than we ever allow ourselves to 
appear. 


The “Vote of Thanks” 
This, 


reasons, 


with other obvious 


accounts for the increasing im 


combined 


patience with which we regard that vener 
able institution known as the 
thanks.’’ And it must be admitted that, 
from one point of view, this feature of 
public gatherings affords scope for pleasan 
try. Too often it is formally fulsome and 
ludicrous in its meticulous anxiety to leave 
out no one who has lifted a little finger to 
serve the cause. 


“vote of 


This easily becomes tire 
some and childish; 
I would join those who cry for its abolish- 
ment. 

Yet, on second thoughts, I would advo 
cate its retention in form or other 
For, however faulty in execution, in con 
ception it is right that there should be an 
orderly and thoughtful effort to show appre 
ciation of those who, possibly at pains and 
sacrifice, have contributed to the success of 
an occasion. With reasonable wisdom in 
arranging things, there need be no fulsome- 
ness or rubbish; and, instead of being aban- 
doned, the art of “voting” thanks should 
be more carefully cultivated. If, as has 
been said, it takes a good man to receive a 
gift well, it certainly takes a resourceful 
man to express gratitude publicly with any 
satisfaction. 


and, on first thoughts, 


some 
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Speaking broadly, no one would wish 
votes of thanks to be abolished if those who 
move them were content to say only what 
they mean; but too frequently they make 
the unfortunate audience realize the truth 
of George Eliot’s remark that “praise with 
false notes in its singing is something to be 
endured with difficult resignation.” In any 
case, let us not give up thanking; let us 
rather learn to thank better. 


The Value of Gratitude 

But this convention of public occasions is 
merely one aspect of my main point—our 
underestimate of the value of gratitude and 
our general failure to express it. Certain 
it is that the most single-minded people are 
all the better for knowing that they have 
been the source of happiness or good; and 
we need not despise ourselves if we take 
pleasure in being thanked. Best to recog- 
nize that the hunger for appreciation is in 
us; nor is there any reason why we should 
try to stamp it out. And we may rest 
assured that there is no danger of over- 
praising anyone who does his honest best 
to serve others. 

In point of fact, so far as gratitude is con- 
cerned, the world is hopelessly in debt, as 
anyone with the least will 
soon discover for himself. One of life’s 
first and sternest lessons comes with the 
realization that, if we work as we should, 
we shall seldom be adequately thanked. 
Whether we give ourselves to the public 
service or work quietly at home, we quickly 
come to understand that virtue must to a 
large extent be its own reward. This does 
not mean, of course, that there may not be 
a great deal of welcome appreciation and 
tangible recognition. In the light of our 
own experience, most of us would be cur- 
mudgeons if we pretended that the sun of 
gratitude does not often shine. I am only 
saying that the more thorough and self- 
respecting our work, the more are we likely 
to realize the too frequent fickleness and 
inadequacy of human appreciation. 


sensitiveness 


Brace Yourself to Do Without It 
While, then, we cannot and need not 
cease to desire gratitude, and enjoy it when 
it comes, we are wise if we brace ourselves 
to do without it; and we have gained a 
critical victory when our own conscience 
and self-respect come to be the tribune 
before which all our work is carried. To 
be quietly independent of praise or blame is 
a moral altitude which we should at least 
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attempt; and, if we reach it, we shall find 
happy immunity from the petty envy and 
rivalry that send such poison into the 
soul. “Do you be satisfied,” says a quaint 
seventeenth-century chronicler, “to do good 
work.” 

The man of the world will be inclined to 


put this aside as being what he calls 
Sunday-school morality — whatever that 
means. But it holds, none the less, a chief 


secret of true satisfaction. Moreover, what- 
ever our work, the lust of applause is 
bound to destroy its best quality. Those 
who really care for art despair when an 
actor plays to the gallery or a prima donna 
sacrifices everything to displaying her skill 
in vocal gymnastics. Public gatherings, 
political and otherwise, provide too many 
instances of the same kind. Close observers 
are obliged to notice that not even religious 
orators are altogether proof against the 
allurements of applause: “smart” and de- 
clamatory passages come as a quite evident 
challenge to the audience to express its 
approval. If certain popular speakers could 
overhear the after-conversation they might 
ask themselves whether it is worth while so 
constantly to tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings, even for the answering roar. 


Grace and Balance Needed 

No speaker, of course, is blind to the 
advantage of a responsive audience; and 
there is nothing more inspiring than the 
applause that comes inevitably and without 
pandering. But it is to be hoped that the 
tradition of listening to sermons in silence 
will be maintained. Apart from any ques- 
tion as to the peculiar character of the occa- 
sion, the result of any wide departure from 
this tradition would be deplorable; any 
apparent gain in “life” being more than 
balanced by an inevitable loss in dignity 
and quality. 

All of which is a way of saying that it 
takes grace and balance to be a wise re- 
cipient of thanks; and we shall do well 
neither to despise it nor to depend upon it. 
While, however, we must not allow thanks 
to become our meat and drink, we should 
be frankly glad if appreciation comes; other- 
wise we may make ourselves not sublime but 
unhuman and cynical. In that humanity of 
Jesus which it is the privilege of modern 
religious thought to have appraised so help- 
fully, few things are more significant than 
His responsiveness to honest gratitude and 
appreciation. He gives the impression that, 


while He can do without thanks, He can 
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do better with it. And yet all the time His 
motive and desire and whole spirit are so 
entirely away from any of the pettinesses 
that we associate with the wrong kind of 
thanks-hunger. 





“Tell Me So” 

So much about being thanked. But now 
there is the thanking for which we ourselves 
are responsible. One of the greatest men of 
modern times—Dale of Birmingham—knew 
how to stand alone and was not one to invite 
idle compliment; but he was not ashamed to 
say to his people, “Love me, and sometimes 
tell me so.” He, too, was finding that a 
constant diet of inarticulate appreciation 
lacked nourishment and stimulus. Even if 
it means something of an effort, people 
should sometimes bring themselves to the 
point of saying what they feel. 

But, as I began by suggesting, it is pre- 
cisely this duty that we are apt to neglect; 
nor is shyness or reticence always the 
reason. In the ordinary way it costs so 
little to show gratitude that we are tempted 
to think it can be worth nothing to others. 
No mistake could be greater. Many homes 
would be happier and many monotonous 
tasks less irksome if so much were not 
taken for granted and there were freer vent 
to appreciation. A timely word of thanks 
means often the renewal of life, and may 
even make all the difference between hope 
and despair. 

There is, I am aware, nothing new in 
this. It is one of the commonplaces of 
everyday ethics, and we have known it all 
along. Yet, speaking generally, things still 
go on in much the same old way. We let 
people be thoughtful and self-denying with 
scant recognition, thus being unkind to 
them, and in the long run bringing bitter 
nemesis on ourselves. For it is a painful 
truism that appreciation generally comes 
too late, it being one of life’s ironies that 
our lips are most fluent with gratitude when 
our friends have passed beyond its reach. 
Why are we so slow to realize that a halt- 
ing word of thanks in time is better than 
the most eloquent of panegyrics when it is 
too late? 

Only to readers in a hurry will this 
appear a trivial or merely domestic sub- 
ject, although domestic indeed it is in the 
biggest sense. For the seed of many a far- 
reaching tragedy in home-life has been 
sown in this lack of expressed appreciation. 
We must take people as we find them. And 
the fact stands that, things being what they 
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are, a big part of life in the majority of 
homes is made up of what we significantly 
name “thankless ” toil. As a rule it is dull 
and monotonous, and has to be done day 
after day by the same people. There is no 
help for that; but it is a positive fact that 
the thing that does most to make it toler- 
able, and to keep bitterness at arm’s length, 
is an occasional genuine and graceful ex- 
pression of gratitude. There are estrange- 
ments and separations and heartbreaks that 
a word of thanks, spoken at the right 
moment in the right way, might have pre- 
vented. And, still, so many of us refuse 
to learn the simple lesson, or, at least, to 
practise it. 

I always think that people who make any 
claim to be religious should be specially 
keen in matters of this sort. Most of those 
we rub shoulders with are hard triers, put- 
ting up a good fight against temptation and 
difficulty; and they ought to associate reli- 
gion with stimulus and encouragement. 
Every recognition of a well-fought battle, 
every token of thanks and appreciation, 
helps them to carry on with fresh heart. 
To bring the best out of people—to make 
them feel that they have a “best "—is one 
of the finest things we can aim at. And we 
can do it by joining the company of appre- 
ciators and encouragers who, whatever their 
name or creed, have caught from Christ 
something of the generous courtesy that 
makes average humanity lift up its head 
and feel that things are worth while. 


<jeo 

The Quotation 

While we are coldly discussing a man’s 
career, sneering at his mistakes, blaming his 
rashness, and labelling his opinions, that 
man, in his solitude, is perhaps shedding 
hot tears because his sacrifice is a hard one, 
because strength and patience are failing 
him to speak the difficult word and do the 


difficult deed. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


<jeo 
THE PRAYER 


S we g£0 out among men to do our work, 
touching the hands and lives of our 
fellows, make us friends of all the world. Save 
us from blighting the fresh flower of any heart 
by the flare of sudden anger or secret hate. 
May we not bruise the rightful self-respect of 
any by contempt or malice. Help us to cheer 
the suffering by our sympathy, to freshen the 
drooping by our hopefulness, and to strengthen 
in all the wholesome sense of worth and the joy 
of life, WALTER RAvuSCHENBUSCH. 





A Singer— 
in Spate 


HE month was November. It was a 

day of sleet and fog. Mr. Ramsey, after 

ringing for the third time at No. 5, 
Acacia Villas, was turning away with a 
comfortable sense of a disagreeable duty 
shelved but not shirked when the door was 
opened grudgingly from within. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ramsey,” said a 
voice. “I hope you’ve not been waiting 
long. To tell the truth, it’s wash-day here, 
and my mother is busy at the back, while 
my sister—well, you know what women are, 
always gadding elsewhere when they are 
wanted. That’s why I’ve had to answer the 
door myself. It’s not a habit of mine, I 
can assure you. Did you want to see my 
mother ? ” 

“No, Mr. Ellis. I called to see you, but 
I am rather pressed for time.” 

“Oh, come in. Really, I imsist.” The 
speaker opened the door a few inches wider. 
“The air’s so raw, I daren’t risk standing 
in the draught. We singers have to be care- 
ful. Our throats, you might say, are our 
stock-in-trade. People forget that, though 
you clergy shouldn’t. You, too, need to 
consider your throats. In a lesser degree, 
of course.” 

“We have so many other things to con- 
sider,” said Mr. Ramsey cheerily. He man- 
aged to manceuvre himself into the passage, 
and was striding towards the kitchen when 
his host stopped him. 

“Not that way, Mr. Ramsey. Into the 
front room, please. You will find it cold, 
I’m afraid. That’s my sister again. There’s 
no persuading her to light this fire on a 
wash-day. Though it would really be very 
little trouble. And it’s exceedingly tiresome 
for me. But that’s Sue’s great fault—sel- 
fishness. And, unfortunately, my mother 
upholds her. I say she should be made to 
light the fire. Suppose now I should catch 
cold, sitting studying here. And it couldn't 
be expected that I should risk inhaling the 
damp atmosphere of a wash-day kitchen. 
Oh, well! We each have our trials, but 
it’s hard lines when it’s a member of a man’s 
own household.” 

Mr. Ramsey, with difficulty suppressing a 
shiver, drew some papers from his pocket. 


Have You Ever Met this Man? 
By 
Alice Lowther 


The smile he bent on his host was deter- 
mined rather than pleasant. 

“T won’t keep you long from your studies, 
Mr. Ellis. The vicar asked me to drop in 
about these programmes.” 

Ellis stretched out an eager hand. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “The programmes. 
And that reminds,me. I was noticing the 
posters yesterday, and I was astonished to 
see in what small print my name appeared. 
Surely you made a mistake there, Mr. Ram- 
sey. Now, no misunderstandings, please. 
It’s solely of the cause I’m thinking, of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Home. I should have thought 
you’d have been anxious to attract as large 
a crowd as possible. A wise man makes the 
best use of his material. Those test pieces 
of mine now—they would have borne adver- 
tising, Mr. Ramsey, they would certainly 
have caught the public eye. It isn’t 
many towns that were represented at the 
festival as this was. You'll have heard, of 
course, how high I stood on the lists. I 
came very close to the finish. It’s a curious 
thing, Mr. Ramsey, what splendid tenors 
competed at the festival. There would have 
been scant honour in securing the bass 
medal. Or the baritone. And the women, 
my dear sir, were deplorable. But I ques- 
tion if anywhere in England you could find 
finer tenors than the three who headed me 
that day. Between you and me, Mr. 
Ramsey, I suspect they were fully-qualified 
professionals. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
to hear they had sung in London opera. I 
shouldn’t, really. Hardly fair, was it? 
Still, I shouldn’t grumble. All the more 
credit to me, I suppose, for driving them 
hard.” 

Mr. Ramsey eyed the speaker with grow- 
ing distaste. He was cold to the marrow, 
and a trickle of rain, dislodged from his 
collar, was now meandering icily down his 
back. 

“About the sale of the programmes, Mr. 
Ellis. The vicar was wondering 

“How many would be needed, eh? 
that depends. The hall, of course, ought to 
be packed. But without wishing to labour 
the point—er—you must admit your adver- 
tising methods are not of the best. What’s 


” 


Well, 
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me, in my native town, to be one of immense 
J d > 





pride and gratification. But it isn’t so; | 
; assure you it isn’t so. Only the other day 
I was talking to a man, and a man with 
many educational advantages—no, I won't 


mention his name; I’m not vin- 
dictive—and he said—I’m almost 





ashamed to repeat it!—he said 
that if my brother, 
my brother S,. L. 
Ellis, had had simi- 
lar chances of lei- 
sure and tuition, he 
would have won out 
first to my second. 
Think of it! Our 


' 


Sam! hable, 





isn’t it? Sut that 


shows you! And 
among fellow- 
artistes it’s worse. 
In a way, of course, 
that’s more under- 
standable Profes- 
sional jealousy, you 
know. It can’t be 
easy to torgive a 
man who throws you 
into the shade. But 
they needn’t harp 
on my birth Just 
because I attended 
the Council School, 
and because my 
fath ek addresses 


“*Eh? What's that? The artistes giving Drawn by their fathers as 
their services !" exclaimed Ellis.".—p. 1209 a elaais ‘sir.’ All the more 


honour to me, say I, 
that you say? Would I sell some pro- and to the genius that has swung me so 


grammes? Oh, come now. My dear fellow, far above their heads. There was that 
just think a moment. The thing’s impos- affair of The Messiah last year — before 
sible. My modesty——” your time, but you'd hear of it—when 
“I don’t see your difficulty,” said the Naylor refused to appear on the same 
curate bluntly. “It isn’t as if it were your platform as me. It did me no harm, 
concert. After all, yours is only a minor though. As I said to the organist at the 
part.” time, ‘Make no mistake, Mr. Rogers; | 
“Ha, ha!” Ellis’s laugh rang high and_ should dike to sing those solos—there’s no 
forced, a spot of colour burned in his cheek. thing I should enjoy doing more And I 
“You clergy must have your joke. But a_ shall sing them, though not for y I shall 
quibble like that would hardly serve. It’s sing them elsewhere, and get better money 
quality that counts—not quantity—with dis- for it than ever you pay.’ Ha, ha! And 
cerning folk. And, modesty apart—it’s no that’s what I did; that’s exactly what I 
good blinking facts!—on this programme _ did.” 
here my name is far and away the most im- The curate’s face was blank and tired. 


portant down. Mine, a minor part! Oh, From it the hard-held smile had iong since 
no, I couldn’t say that to folk, Mr. Ramsey. vanished. 


They'd laugh at me. You, a comparative “Tt’s a pity you were offended,” he said. 
stranger, can have no notion how careful “Not offended.” Ellis took him up 
I need to be. You'd expect the feeling for quickly. “I was hurt, Mr. Ramsey. But 
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it’s natural you should think I was offended. 
Even a worm will turn. That's why I can’t 
sell your programmes. If, when I offered 
them to folk, they were to say anything— 
even look anything—unpleasant, 1 might 
lose my temper, you know—I’m a sensitive 
chap—&ll true artistes are—and I don’t want 
that to,happen. It would be a real grief to 
me if I'were compelled to sever my connexion 
with the church—I hope to do much for 
it in the future—but it might come to that. 
It might. One can never be sure.” 

“Well,” said the curate, “I’m sorry about 
the programmes. The vicar’s idea was that 
since the artistes were all giving their ser- 
vices they would feel no diffidence in ask- 
ing a few of their friends to attend the 
concert.” 

For an instant Ellis stared at him open- 
mouthed. 

“Eh? What's that? The artistes giving 
their services! But surely My fee, let 
me tell you, is- Of course, of course. 
A most deserving cause. Still—oh, come 
now! The thing’s absurd on the face of it. 
Why should the artistes be the sole con- 
tributors? The audience gets full money’s 
worth. A way of avoiding the tax? But 
I thought the vicar had undertaken to de- 
fray all expenses? Advertising expenses 
only? But this put a different complexion 
on the matter. Really, you know, this is 
very awkward. I find myself in a false, in 
a most painful, position. My name placarded 
all over the town, too. It’s too bad.” He 
strode jerkily about the room, waving his 
hands and lamenting. 

The curate rose to his feet. 








“There appears to have been a misunder- 


standing. I assure you I am in no way re- 
sponsible. The vicar, I made sure, had ex- 
plained 





“Well, I’m telling you, he didn’t,” broke 
in Ellis pettishly. “It’s most unfair. Here 
am I, compelled, at the pistol’s end, as you 
might say, to generosity. For I can’t with- 
draw now, not at the last minute. I can’t 
let you all down. What would people say? 
Oh, you can sell your programmes. You 
are quite safe. I shall sing. But it’s ob- 
vious I can’t do any selling. A man can’t 
blazon abroad his own generosity. Besides, 
if it were known I should be inundated 
with requests, positively inundated.” 

“You had better have a talk with the 
vicar,” said Mr. Ramsey. He was wonder- 
ing if ever again, with Ellis in the same 
town, he would feel warm and cheerful. 

“I certainly shall. That’s my intention. 
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In the meantime—ah, allow me! That knob 
is sometimes troublesome—you might just 
mention to him the matter of the Army hut. 
He asked me to take a turn at preaching 
there. I’ve been thinking it over—tell him 
I’ve given the matter my most prayerful 
consideration—and I cannot feel justified in 
acceding to his request. The human voice 
is a delicate instrument; and mine is a 
talent, for which, for its very rarity, I must 
expect one day to render account. Tell the 
vicar I dare not squander it; I must reserve 
it for higher service. In short, I have de- 
cided henceforth to consecrate it to song 
and recitative.” 

“For public recitative?” inquired the 
curate. “A wise decision, I’m sure, and one 
which I hope you'll keep.” 

“FEr—er—I don’t understand, Mr. Ram- 
sey. Your tone is—may I ask if you mean 
to be unpleasant? Of course, of course. 
Why, indeed? With the concert coming on, 
too. Very foolish of me. Pray don’t apolo- 
gize. The fault is mine. But you see how 
sensitive I am. Good afternoon; good after- 
noon. Delighted to have had this little chat 
with you.” 

Ten minutes later Ellis opened the kitchen 
door. His sister Sue was ironing. After 
girding at her inattention to the door-bell he 
commented on Mr. Ramsey’s visit. 

“Mark my words,” he said. “That chap 
will never be a success. His tone just now 
was almost offensive, and once—yes, once 
he actually yawned. At me, mind, when I 
was talking to him, doing my best to enter- 
tain him. What will happen in the homes 


of his ordinary parishioners, I daren’t 
imagine. He’ll find plenty there to tax his 
patience. To my thinking, it’s part of a 


parson’s job to look interested.” 

Sue dumped down her iron with sudden 
viciousness. 

“Oh, shut it!” she snapped. “The 
curate never yawns with me and mother.” 

“Oh, ho! A lady’s man, is he? Well, I 
think no better of him for that. A lady’s 
man, my dear girl, is one of the most con- 
temptible creatures alive, parson or no par- 
son. Now, no head-tossings, please. Oh, 
and Sue, while I think of it, you might 
renew the screw in the front-door knob. 
What? J do it! Certainly not. Why 
should I? Oh, if you are going to be 
abusive, I refuse to argue with you, Sue. 
I refuse, I say. It’s beneath me. It’s a 
pity Mother doesn’t keep you in better order. 
That’s enough. Not another word. I tell 
you I’ve done.” 
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Work To Do 
for Bazaars 


T this time of the 
are being called upon to work for 
charity bazaars, and although we 

would readily devote some of our time to 
doing this, the question of expense involved 
makes us hesitate 
agreeing to such an under- 
taking. 

Yet there is no 
hesitation on our part, as 
there are an infinite variety 
of pretty and attractive things 
that can be made at home 
with little or no cost if we 
know how to set about it in 
the proper way. 

Some of the most delightful 


year most of us 


before 


need for 


objects for bazaars can be 
made out of odds and ends 
of silk and other materials, 


and your piece-bag will prove 
a veritable treasure store for 





the purpose. 
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Some Timely Hints 
By 
Vivienne Ryde 


spray of flowers to tone, sewn on just 
below the hook, gives a dainty finish. 
Quite a number of original and amusing 
ideas in coat-hangers can be evolved repre- 
senting golden or dark-haired 


cherubic babies, lucky 


ladies, 
black 
cats, fluffy pet dogs or gaily- 
hued outstretched 
wings. Cut out of three-ply 
wood with a fretsaw, and then 
enamel in 


birds with 


brilliant colours. 
The Envelope-style 
Laundry Bag 
An up-to-date laundry bag 


is made with a yard of cas 


ment cloth in any desired 
and a 
Cut 
cloth right across, 


5 


shade twopenny coat 


hanger. your yard of 


casement 
so that 


one piece measures 


2% inches long and the other 


Cut off the 





inches wide. 





Coat-hangers always sell 
well, for they are most useful 
and by no means difficult to 
cover. The plain wooden hangers may be 
bought for about when 


twopence, and 


covered with prettily ruched ribbon could 
be priced at a shilling. 


Coat-hangers 
can be’ made 
to look very 
attractive, 
covered in 
pretty silks 





To Cover the Hanger 

Cut a strip of wadding wide enough to 
wrap round the wooden part, leaving about 
two inches at either end to fold 
that the ends are thickly padded. 
chosen ribbon or material 
3% to 4 inches wide. 
the ribbon neatly round the hook, and finish 
by stitching same to keep it nice and firm. 
Now place the hanger in the centre of the 
fold over the and run a 
thread along the top. A tiny 


over, so 
The 
should be about 


oO hy 
Begin by winding 


ribbon, ends, 


gathering 


A style of laundry bag that 
méets with a ready demand 


each to that of the 


width of 


hanger plus one inch for turn- 
ings. Lay the pieces together 
exactly level at the top, and seam them 
in a curve that will fit the top of the 
hanger. Sew up the side seams as far as 


the end of the 15-inch piece. The 
6 inches on the longer piece has the corners 
curved off, then the material is bound with 
ribbon to match, and turned up envelope- 
wise on the shorter piece and secured with 
press fastenings. An attractive 
then embroidered on the flap. 
g inches long down the centre of the 
half of the 
is bound 


extra 


design 1S 


A slit is cut 
front 


(shorter bag 
and in the same 
manner as the flap. This 
enables the hanger to be 
slipped inside under the 
curved top seam, with the 
hook ‘ust at the top of 
the . slit, 
provides 


and 
also 





an opening th, 
This effective little 
parrot mascot is 
easily made, and 


always sells well 


into which 
linen for the 


wash may be 
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popped. When laundry day arrives, the 
bottom flap is unfastened and the contents 
fall out at once. 

Covers for coat-hangers can be made on 
the same lines as the laundry bag, only 
of course they must not be 
deep. 

A set of three can be made out of a yard 
of casement cloth, as 12 
inches will be ample to 
double over and cover the 
hanger, and to double up 


nearly as 








; on one side in the form 
\ of a narrow flap. Leave 
3 inches unsewn in the 

- centre of the curved top 
seam, and either button- 

4, hole or bind this for the 
= hook to  pass_ through. 


The flap may be adorned 
with bright fruits cut 
from scraps of coloured 
silk and appliquéd on. 

What about dainty luncheon mats made 
from small circles of fadeless casement 
cloth? These in any bright shade, with 
tiny rolled hems, look extremely well when 
finished with a narrow crochet edging of 
fine macramé twine. One yard of material 
(double width) and a ball of twine will 
make a set of large and small mats suf- 
ficient for six people, as well as two extra 
Jarge ones for dishes. 


A book-marker 
made from scraps 
of wool and ribbon 


Lucky Mascots 

Because they are lucky, mascots are 
always in great demand at bazaars; they 
are cheap and ever so easy to make. With 
a small brass curtain-ring, a monkey-nut, 
and a few scraps of coloured crépe paper 
you can make a really effective parrot 
Choose a nut of suitable shape 
and paint in the fea- 
tures : black for beak 
and eyes, with just a 
touch of red for the 
latter; and_ bright 
green and yellow for 
the head and breast. 
Polly’s tail is made 
by cutting about five 
narrow _ tapering 
strips of red, yellow 
and green paper and 
attaching them _ to 
the body with a little 
gum. these 
petal- 
pieces to 


mascot, 





Over 


A cat's head pin-cushion, Place three 


made of black velvet shaped 
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form the wings; one yellow in the centre, 
and a green on either side. For the feet, 
fold a piece of fine wire round the nut, 
taking it through the shell at each side 
of the front and over the curtain-ring to 
form small loops. The ends are then 
carried round to the back again and covered 
by the wings. A long loop of black silk 
tied to the top of the ring completes this 
decorative novelty. 


A Book-marker 

A mascot book-marker is made from 
scraps of wool and ribbon. Cut an oval 
(two sides) of white ribbon for the back of 
head and face; stuff lightly with cotton- 
wool, and paint in eyes, nose and mouth, 





An old straw- 
berry basket 
covered in 
a coloured 
sateen 





or, if preferred, work same in black and 
red wool. Two plaits of wool serve as 
arms with ends frayed for hands. Loops of 
wool form the lady’s hair. Her body is cut 
from a strip of buckram 1% inch wide; 
attach head and arms to the top. Two 
little bits of plaiting represent feet and are 
sewn to end of buckram. The latter is then 
covered with satin ribbon. 

A lucky black cat’s head makes an excel- 
lent pincushion. Cut this out of doubled 
black velvet, allowing %-inch turnings. 
Sew firmly all round, leaving top of head 
open, stuff it well with bran right up into 
each ear, and when full enough, sew up 
opening at top as neatly as possible. Mark 
out the face in white embroidery cotton or 
silk, and sew a brightly coloured bow under 
the chin, attaching the ends of another 
piece of ribbon to the ears so that it can 
hang up. Stick pins in to represent 
whiskers. 

Other inexpensive contributions are cre- 
tonne-covered boxes and tins. Those suit- 
able for handkerchiefs or gloves are made 
by covering strong cardboard boxes with 
cretonne which, after being cut to exact 
measurements of gummed into 
position. Empty cocoa tins may be treated 
in the same way, and serve as biscuit and 
sweet boxes for the bedroom. Wallpapers 


box, is 
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make a good substitute for cretonne; but 
whatever material is chosen, the work must 
be clean and tidy-looking. 





Perfumed Moth Bricks 

At bazaars the housewife is always ready 
to purchase anything that will serve to 
guard against the ravages of moth. A very 
good idea is to decorate those little per- 
fumed bricks in the following manner. 
With tiny scraps of either ribbon, silk or 


ninon, make a cracker-shaped covering. 
The material is seamed lengthwise to hold 
the brick fairly tightly. The ends are 


A dust - proof 
cover for a 
picnic basket 
is quite a novel 
idea. (Showing 
how the cover 
looks either on 
or off the 


basket) 





whipped into frills and tied up with a tiny 
bow of ribbon. This cracker is really a 
thing of beauty and will fetch a good price 
as they are far more pleasing than camphor 
to pack away with winter clothes. 
Oddments of wool make charming egg 


cosies. Knit or crochet three small tri. 
angles in one colour, and join them up in 
a contrasting shade, with a wee pom-pom 
to decorate the top. Others could be made 
on the tea-cosy lines, lined with cotton-wool, 
with the cock’s comb and feathers cut from 
red felt and sewn on afterwards. One cut 
out of fluffy yellow woolly material to 
represent a chick, might have beak and tiny 
feathers at the side embroidered in brown 
silk. Beads are used for the eyes of cock 
and chicken. 


Covered Baskets 

Old strawberry baskets, the sort with 
handles, may be covered neatly with black 
or brown sateen, and lined with orange or 
any other gaily-hued silk. Fruit or flower 
motifs cut out of cretonne and sewn on give 
just the required finish. 

Kettle holders are no trouble to make and 
can be produced from almost any odd bits 
from the or scraps of canvas 
can be darned with left-over oddments of 
wool. 

If the holder is to be simply of plain 
material, lined and padded, appropriate 
designs can be worked on in silk or wools, 
or pictures appliquéd on in blanket stitch. 

Quite a novel notion is a dust-proof cover 
for the picnic basket. Made in different 
sizes, these should appeal to those fond 
of taking their meals in the open air. 

The largest size could be 27 inches long, 
16 inches wide, and the open space at sides 
for handle 4 inches across. Make the cover 
of strong, unbleached calico with a one- 
inch border all round of cretonne or gay 


piece-bag, 


stitchery. Tapes or ribbon are attached to 
tie round handle on either side of the 
basket. 





Useful Books for the Home-worker 





1’6 


These practical manuals, written and illustrated by experts, are an invaluable 
guide to the Amateur and a great help to the proficient. 


16 


A complete list of 


net over 80 titles will be sent post free on request to Cassell’s, La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 net 


Basket Making — Building Model Yachts 


Bent Iron Work 


Household Repairs 


Domestic Jobbing — Gilding, Silvering and Bronzing 


Furniture Repairing —- Handyman’s 1,000 Practical Recipes 
Cassell’s, London, E.C.4. 
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‘‘ Cheer-Ho, 
Jeannie !”’ 


IM SMITH kept the little general 
shop at the end of the High Street. 


It is literally true to say he did so; 
certainly the little general shop did not 
keep him, chock-a-block though it was with 
a!l that folks of simple needs could desire: 
faggots and tinned foods, shag and pickles, 
newspapers and_ ginger-beers. And _ it 
wasn’t for want of advertising, for the walls 
were literally plastered with notices draw- 
ing attention to his wares with jovial in- 
sistence. “Put Smith’s Shag in Your Pipe 
—and Smoke It.” “Don’t Get Cold Feet— 
Burn Smith’s Faggots!” “You're in a 
Pretty Pickle if You Can’t Digest Smith’s 
Pickles!” 

He spent a great deal of time thinking 
out these placards, and employed many a 
slack hour with inkpot and cardboard 
neatly printing his business slogans with 
a match-end. He would embellish them, 
too, with quaint figures which intrigued his 
youngest and most unremunerative cus 
tomers immensely, were tolerated by those 
they were intended to impress, and nearly 
drove his stepmother frantic. 

“Wasting the ink again!” she would 
wail, contemptuously. “Why aren’t you 
cleaning up this pigsty of a shop instead 
of fooling about with your silly sayings.” 

But Tim would only bend his red head 
lower over his task and square his elbows 
at an even more awkward angle, his pro- 
truding tongue aiding by suggestion the 
careful movements of his match-stick. He’d 
been used to his stepmother’s contempt for 
longer than he cared to remember. Now 
he was case-hardened, and her sharp tongue 
could no longer wound. He regarded her 
as something that had “happened to him,” 
the same as lameness had happened, and 
the shop, and other things—like his love 
of “picture-making.” Only that was more 
than a happening. 

Miss Priestways thought so, and she had 
encouraged it. Miss Priestways was the 
vicar’s sister—tweedie, short-haired, and 
angular. She lent herself easily to cari- 
cature, and it might have been unfortunate 
that he had inadvertently wrapped up a 





A Story of Progress 
By 
Margaret Sanders 


certain drawing with the vicar’s weekly 
papers if she hadn’t been a woman with a 
sense of humour. 

“You ought to do something with your 
drawing, Tim,” she had said. “It’s a great 


gift.” 

A great gift! Yes, and only yesterday 
she had repeated that remark. It was 
cheering to hear, and sounded vaguely 


familiar somehow. Someone else had once 
said that, . 

Tim paused, and frowned thoughtfully 
at a fly which crawled inconsiderately 
across his cardboard. 

Why, Jean; of course, she’d said it. 
Little Jean. . Only she must be big 
Jean now. Why, it was easily five years ago 
now since she had walked into this very 
shop—Tim Smith Senior had been in 
charge then, with a couple of assistants 
behind the counter—walked in with her 
suit-case in her hand and the light of Big 
Adventure in those grey eyes of hers. “I’m 
off, Timmie! Dad’s going to open a shop 
in Kilburn, and I’m to be in the cash-desk. 
Wish me luck!” 

And he had said: “I’ll be up there, too, 
before the year’s out, you bet. Cheer-ho, 
Jeannie! ” 

Golly! But the memory came back as 
fresh as though it were only yesterday he 
had watched her flaming tam-o’-shanter 
receding down the High Street . . . and 
the ache! They had been pals together 
ever since they were toddlers. But she’d 
gone—just like that—and been swallowed 


up. Folks didn’t come back to Green. 
borough, not if they hungered for Big 
Adventure. 

Cheer-ho, Jeannie ! 


sje 

It was not until the stranger had rapped 
sharply for the third time that the pro- 
prietor of Tim Smith’s Stores was aware 
of the advent of a possible customer; he 
seemed more distracted than pleased. “And 
what for you, sir?” 

The new-comer wanted a newspaper. 

“They’re over there—somewhere,” Tim 
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volunteered, with a vague sweep of inky 


fingers. “Help yourself.” And he con- 
tinued his absorbing task. 
Yes; Jeannie had been among those 


“other things” that had happened to him. 
Jeannie had listened, had encouraged, had 
believed in him. She had known, even 
then, that he wasn’t an ordinary sort of 
chap. “Stick to your drawing, Timmie. 
It’ll bring you fortune yet.” He’d stuck 
to it, of course, because he couldn’t help 
himself. But he’d made nothing of it, any 
more than he’d made anything of the shop, 
which had gone steadily down since Tim 
Smith Senior’s decease. 

Still, if rumour were correct, there was 
yet hope. Rumour had it they were build- 
ing a kinema across the way. Workmen 
had been doing mighty things with scaffold- 
ing and cranes for weeks now, though it 
was a bit difficult for the uninitiated to 
see anything like a picture-palace emerg- 
ing from the present chaos of bricks and 
mortar. 

“Er—sorry!” said the proprietor of 
Tim Smith’s Stores, flushing  self-con- 
sciously. “And what can I do for you, 
sir?” 

“Nothing more,” said the customer of 
ten minutes previously; “only I’ve just 
been looking round these here placards of 
yours. Got quite a picture gallery, ain’t 
you? Who’s the artist?” 

Tim Smith limped from behind his coun- 
ter, and took sudden interest in his 
tomer. He beheld a _ prosperous-looking 
person, in loud check suit and white spats, 
who affected the largest diamond ring and 
the longest cigar he had ever set eyes on. 
Here was a type more worthy of his match- 
stick even than Miss Priestways. He con- 
fessed to “artist” with a certain pride. 

The new-comer took equal stock of him, 
and then laughed heartily. “Gosh! you 
prove it, son, and I'll give you a bar for 
your pains.” 


’ 


cus- 


Tim grabbed eagerly at his match-stick, 
jabbed it into the ink-pot, and with a few 
bold strokes completed his caricature with 
amazing speed. 

“You asked for that,” he said, by way of 
apology for the liberty. 

For answer the prosperous one slapped 
a pound note on the counter 
son. I'm 


“You’re my 


man, Pogson, what's opening 


that little show across the way there, and 


I’ve been looking for someone to do some 
really cute advertisements t 
Are you on?” 


» stick 


about 
the town. 
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“You bet. 
“Kinema, son? 


When’s your kinema open?” 
That ain’t going to be a 
kinema; that’s Pogson’s, The Household 
Provider, that’s going to sell everything 
from a penny bun to a perambulator.” 

“My mistake,” said the proprietor of Tim 
Smith’s Stores, coming suddenly to earth 
on broken wings. 

It was clear now what was going to hap- 
pen to him. The Household Provider was 
going to swallow Tim Smith’s 


whole. 
fe 


But Pogson was generous. 


Stores 


He paid up 
handsomely for the “cute advertisements.” 
Even Mrs. Smith was forced grudgingly to 
admit that—“ Though I wonder you can’t 
see you’re only cutting your own stupid 
throat.” Of course, he could see it; but 
his object was to prevent as much blood- 
spilling as possible. The Stores was 
doomed, at any rate; but his secret delight 
in the commission he had obtained buoyed 
him with hope. What did he really care 
if the roof fell in? The effort to support 
it had been breaking his back for years, 
Let it come down, then! Out of the 
debris there would be enough material to 
provide his stepmother with reasonable 
shelter, and she’d kept a bit put by, any- 
way. 

And somehow he’d find Jeannie. Five 
years, after all, wasn’t such a huge gap, 
and she wouldn’t find him changed—not 
once he was freed of these deadening re- 
sponsibilities. She wouldn't mind, either, 
his limp, or the fact that he couldn't keep 
shop successfully. Not Jeannie. , 

And some day he would show her a fat 
note-case. “Earned with my match-stick, 
Jeannie.” 

“Oh, 
you fortune. 
he—he knew 

“Jeannie 

: Some day ! 

And he'd 
That 


Pogson. 


bring 


And 


I knew it would 
That’s what she’d say 

what he’d say then 

it with me.” 

O Great Some day! 

thank Pogson for it. 

But you couldn’t dislike 

He might mercilessly snatch the 


Timmie, 


” 


share 


have to 
was odd. 


roof from over your head, but he didn’t 
drive you torth naked. He'd given three 
times the amount those drawings were 


worth. 

ah 
you’d never make a shopkeeper 
been a chance I’d have roped you 
little show across the way, fair and square 
I ain’t the kind to kill Nor’s 
my partner. But you ain’t fitted, laddie. 


He’d got a good heart. 

own it’s a knock-out, son But 
If there’d 
into my 


tor sport. 


’ 








‘‘CHEER-HO, JEANNIE! ”’ 
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“Tim turned to the well-dressed little person who came orawe 9 
swiftly to Pogson’s side. ‘Why. Timmie!" she said” ohn Cameron 
What you’ve got to do is to find your And hanged if he hadn’t bothered to get 


niche, and I’m giving you a shove in the 
right direction. Ill lay you an even tenner 
you'll bless me some day.” 

He had said that when he found 
putting up the shutters in front of 
Smith’s Stores for the last time. 

It might be true, of course. On his way 
to the station, bag in hand—just as Jeannie 
had gone so blithely five years ago—Tim 
prayed that it might be so. 

Joyous to think of meeting her again, 
anyway, telling her all his despairs and 
hopes. She’d have kept a place for him 
in her heart all right. He knew his 
Jeannie. She wasn’t the kind to forget a 
fellow. Besides, she’d sort of promised. 

Yes: Pogson was a decent enough chap. 


Tim 
Tim 


up early and come to the station to say 
good-bye, for there huge bulk 
jammed close in against the barrier, his 
be-ringed hand waving furiously. 
“Splendid bit o’ luck, this, son. I’m kill- 
ing two birds with one stone. Have to meet 
my partner here in a couple of shakes; but 
first—your hand, son. And here’s the very 
best ! Golly, me if she ain’t 
arrived already. How do, m’ dear? Here, 
meet Mr. Smith.” 
Tim turned to the well-dressed little per- 
son who came swiftly to Pogson’s side. 
“My partner 
The 
Tim 


was his 


blow 


’ son,” 

new-comer’s bright eyes regarded 
steadily for a then swiftly 
came recognition. 


second ; 
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“Why, Timmie!” she said, and held out 
her hand. 

He continued to stare stupidly. 
“Pleased to meet you—Mrs. 
mumbled. 

There was a flash of the old ready 
laughter in her eyes—she was amused at 
his embarrassment; and then, mercifully, 
the whistle blew, and he dropped into a 
corner seat. 

Cheer-ho, Jeannie! 

sSe 

He looked older, of course. The red 
hair no longer stood bolt upright, but was 
plastered down on his head. He wore a 
neat grey suit, broad wideawake hat, and 
carried a gold-topped cane. You would 
never have recognized him save for the 
limp as he came up the High Street. 

That looked older, too; but it had grown 
prosperous as well with the passing years. 
The Household Provider had thrown out 
a wing on either side and extended almost 
the length of the street; and across the 
way—where Tim Smith’s Stores had once 
stood—was (strange irony!) a kinema. 

But Pogson didn’t look a day older as he 
stood sunning his great frame in the door- 
way. 

“You won’t remember me, of course,” 
Tim told him. 

Pogson, thumbs in waistcoat, considered 
him cheerily. “Half a mo’, sir. Why, son 
—of course, I should ’ave recognized you 
anywhere. You almost put me off though 
by saying I wouldn’t;” and he grasped 
Tim’s hand in his great fists. “And what 
do you think of my little show, now, lad- 
die? Here, come and see round.” 

It was his enthusiasm. That’s what it 
was that got you. And he took interest in 
little things such as others would cast aside 
as not worthy of attention, or fail to notice 
at all. He’d built a great business on meet- 
ing the little needs of the little purse at a 
iittle price. And he rightly took pride and 
pleasure in the fact that he could make 
capital out of ordinary observation common 
to all men. Yes; you had to admire Pog- 
son. Why, thousands of men must have 
observed Jeannie. 
turned 
count. 





Then : 
Pogson,” he 


But it was Pogson who 
that observation to practical ac- 
He said it himself. “Got the best 
business head, son, of any woman—or man, 
for that matter—I ever struck. Saw at first 
glance the day I come across her in her 
dad’s shop that she was the goods. Making 
things hum there, she was. And when the 


old man died, ‘You come along in with 
me, my girl,’ I says; ‘you and me in part- 
nership, Jeannie, will top the bill.’ And 
we done it, son.” 

Yes; other men had observed Jeannie; 
only they hadn’t had Pogson’s assurance. 
At least, one hadn’t. 

He sighed: “And how is Mrs. Pogson?” 

A sudden shade crossed Pogson’s brow. 
“You wouldn’t have heard, of course,” he 
said. “It'll be two years ago to-morrow. 
A very great loss, son.” 

Pogson had noticed nothing, seemingly; 
or, if he had, he would only mistake it for 
ordinary sympathy. But it was good to get 
away from him—and out into the open 
fields where he and Jeannie had played 
together as children. Here, under this 
very tree they had sat and made daisy 
chains, and roamed together in blackberry 
season the length and breadth of these 
meadows. Odd to think of Jeannie out of 
it... . The frame without the picture! 

And it was just here—while they were 
swinging together on the church gate— 
that she had “sort of promised.” While 
now, among these graves, he must look for 
her. What kind of memorial would Pog- 
son erect? Pogson might be bombastic and 
loud of speech, but his soul wasn’t. This, 
then, would be it—this dignified marble 
cross, with the brief inscription. 

He read it twice, and then, in greater 
wonderment, read it again: 


“JANE, 
“The Beloved Wife of Albert Pogson, J.P. 
“In her 49th Year.” 


Surely there was some mistake! 
stonemason could not have made such an 
appalling error. “Jane”—and then to put 
over twenty years on her age! 

He must ask someone—at The 
verger, if he could be found, or this pretty 
little person coming through the gate now, 
and towards this very grave. 

But 
and he noticed her trim figure, her eyes, 
and sudden welcoming smile—in a flash 
it was all clear to him. There was no 
mistake, and the girl who was approach 
ing was Pogson’s partner—not Pogson the 


The 


once 


even as the stranger approached, 


husband, thank God! but Pogson, The 
Household Provider. Ass that he'd been! 
He went to meet her, hat still in hand. 


It was only by a supreme effort he had 
restrained himself from waving three times 
three. 


“Cheer-ho, Jeannie,” he said. 
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A New Competition for 


‘Quiver’’ 


Readers 


Toys Wanted for Children’s Homes and Institutions 
Valuable Prizes 


By the Editor 


enter first of all a Doll Dressing Com- 

petition, and afterwards another for the 
making of toys. These were extremely 
successful, and from the remarks of readers 
of late I have reason to believe that they 
would appreciate another competition on 
similar lines. 


Seer years ago I invited my readers to 


For Skilful Hands 


Accordingly I am going to ask all of my 
readers of a mechanical turn of mind to 
turn their hands to the making of toys. 

I want thousands of home-made toys. 
Great strides have been made with home 
hand-crafts of late years, and I have reason 
to think that we shall have numbers of in- 
genious and novel toys which shall rank as 
good specimens of amateur workmanship. 

The First Prize will be a handsome 
“Dousona” Gramophone, full particulars 
of which will be given next month. Other 
prizes will also be announced in my next 
issue, though I may state that among them 
will be half a dozen beautiful Swan Foun- 
tain Pens. 


To Make Children’s Hearts Glad 
But apart from the prizes I want to ap- 
peal to my readers to make and send as 
many toys as they possibly can. I want 
this Christmas time to make glad the hearts 
of many thousands of children in our great 
institutions. This month we are being told 
of the work of Quarrier’s Homes. I want a 
big batch of toys from my Scottish readers 
to send to the Orphan Homes of Scotland. 
My readers have always been staunch sup- 
porters of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes; this 
Christmas I want to send a big contingent 
of toys to the Largest Family in the World. 
The Waifs and Strays and the National 
Children’s Homes would each welcome the 


best that my readers can send. The Little 
Folks’ Home at Bexhill-on-Sea is an in- 
stitution with special claims on us in view 
of its connection with Little Folks. I 
should like to send a large parcel here. 
There are many other Homes that would 
welcome the kind thought of readers quite 
irrespective of the number of children’s 
institutions such as the Infants’ Hospital, 
where gifts would be very welcome. On the 
extent of the response of my readers depends 
the number of institutions we can help. 


I am hoping for a really splendid 
response. 
The Rules 


Here are the rules: 


1. The toy must be the unaided work of 
the competitor. 


2. Not more than 2s. 6d. may be spent on 
materials for making the toys. There will, 
however, be no objection to competitors 
using odd scraps of material already in 
their possession. 


3. Each entry must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in this or next 
month’s issue of the magazine. 


4. Entries must reach my office not later 
than December 10. 


5. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final. 


It will be seen that there is no time to 
spare, so please get to work at once. Any 
description of toy is admissible—dolls, 
rattles, skipping ropes, toy shops, ships, 
farmyard animals, golliwogs. I have just 
put down the first things that occur, but the 
more ingenious and novel the entry the 
better. 

Toys! Think mean to the 


what they 


infant heart, and do your best. 
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The Poor Man’s 


Public School 


OME of the greatest of our English 

public schools, now inhabited by the 

sons of rich men, were founded origin- 
ally for poor scholars. 

Winchester College, for instance, was 
established for poor boys “whom William of 
Wykeham kept at his own expense.” 

But where is the 
offers education in its 
children of the poor? 

Suppose that you have an_ intelligent, 
thoughtful artisan with a promising son for 
whom he wishes to provide not only an ad 
mirable education, but contact with the pub- 
lic school spirit. He wants his boy to learn 
to play not only for himself, but for the 
school; to acquire a sense of responsibility, 
of self-control, of self-dependence. He de- 
sires that his shall be filled the 
highest conceptions of honour. 

And he knows that in the limited time in 
which his son the influence 
of elementary school teachers it is 
that he shall ! 


college which to-day 


widest sense for the 


boy with 


may be under 
impos- 
things. 


sible learn these 


What is He to Do? 

What is such a father to do? Perhaps he 
thinks a little regretfully, a little wistfully, 
of the beginnings of out 
foundations and_ the 
offered to poor boys; 


scholastic 
they 


probably de- 


great 
opportunities 
but he 
cides that the public school to-day exists 
only for the rich, and that no one has ever 
thought of founding a new school for poor 
scholars. 

If he so thinks he will be wrong 

There exists already, in the heart of the 
English countryside, a school which is a 
foundation for poor scholars, for girls as 
well as for This is the Caldecott 
Community, which is housed in an old man- 
sion with large grounds in the gentle hills 
of Hertfordshire. 

The €aldecott Community was founded in 
the same spirit that the public schools 
universities 


bovs. 


and 


were founded hundreds of 
years ago. It is a college for the sons and 
daughters of working men and women, and 


its aim is to inspire them with the sense of 


honour, responsibility and c« life 


rporate 


By 


Marie Harrison 


which have always been characteristic of 
the famous public schools. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
the boys and girls who live so happily and 
so usefully in the big house at Goff’s Oak, 
near Cheshunt, are merely imitations of the 
rich boys of Eton or the well-born girls of 
Roedean. 


Work Done by the Children 
I lunched recently 
the Caldecott Community. 


with the children of 
The meal was 
served in a most cheerful and pretty dining- 
room, where everything had been designed 
to encourage and develop a love of colour 
and of But as there are no 
in the school the waiting 
children. 


form. servants 


was done by the 





The entire work of the school leaning, 
cooking, gardening, housework—is shared 
by the teachers and the children. There is 
no luxury in the school; every child 
an allotted task, the nature of which is 


changed from time to time. In this way the 
children are taught the right kind of in 
dependence, the independence which proves 
so useful to them during their holidays 
home, and in years to come when they have 
to go out into the world to earn their 
All branches of the farm work asso¢ 


with the school are in the hands of the 
children, who also grow ve retables and 
flowers. 
Like a Large Family 

As I have said, this school was founded 


for girlsas well as for boys, and in order that 
they shall together naturally 
happily from the earliest years, n 
admitted to the 
The 

, 


that are inseparable 


grow up and 


» child is 
community after the age 
of seven. 

ated, I think 


education 


problems—often exagge! 
trom co- 
appear to have been perfectly 
solved in the Caldecott Community, 
explanation must be that the schoo 
is a community in which not only les 
but hobbies 


shared, as they might be am 


games and and work are 
and girls in a large family 


some country vicarage. 
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It will be seen that the school at Goff’s 
Oak does not in the least resemble any pub- 
lic school in its daily work and duties. It 
is a school founded in the old spirit for 
modern needs, and it has a new way of 
preserving the old spirit. 


The House System 

For instance, games are organized and 
discipline is maintained by means of what 
is known as the House system. The chil- 
dren are divided into three houses, Builders, 
Toilers and Creators, each with an elected 
captain and vice-captain. The houses com- 
pete in sports, cross-country runs and 
matches, and each house has its own colours, 
its own wall for trophies, and its own table 
in the dining-room for meals. 

This system encourages the team spirit, 
and I do not believe that any Eton boy is 
more proud of the achievements of his house 
than the boys and girls of Goff’s Oak, whose 
own house wins distinction in 
learning. 

The day’s work is planned on an original 
basis. After breakfast the necessary house- 
work is accomplished; then comes chapel, 
followed by three hours’ study. The after- 
dinner hour is spent in quiet. The very 
small rest, the ones read. 
The remainder of the afternoon is devoted 
to crafts, such as weaving, basket-making, 
plain sewing, drawing and painting. 


sport or 


children older 


A Defin‘te Time-table 

After tea, according to their ages, the 
children study, or have French or Latin 
lessons, or work in the garden in connexion 
with their Nature study. Here, for in- 
stance, is the time-table of a child of 10: 


10.30. Geometry. 


Il. Geometry. 
11.30. English. 

12.0. English. 

12.20. Coaching. 
12.30. Mathematics. 
12.45. Tidy for dinner. 
1.30. Free. 

2.0. Reading. 

2.45. Handwork. 
4.0. Free. 

4.30. Tea. 

5.0. Free. 

5.30. French lesson. 
6.0. French prep. 
6.30 Reading. 

7.0- Bed. 


.30. Close down. 


Many of the children become so inter- 
ested in their craft work that they continue 
it during their free hours, and I asked 
myself if many of the children in expen- 
sive boarding-schools would not be better 
physically and mentally if they were able 
to satisfy their creative instincts by hand- 
work as a change from long hours of in- 
tellectual activity. 

What a happy scene you would find were 
you to visit Goff’s Oak one day in spring or 
early summer ! 

In the lovely grounds, maybe glowing 
with rhododenrons, you would find some 
of the boys and girls radiant with health 
and happiness at work in the garden. The 
very little ones are upstairs fast asleep in 
bed. Perhaps the older children are busy 
studying; or it is the animals’ feeding-time, 
or under a shady tree a group of girls are 
busy working out some bright design in 
needlecraft. 


Where the Pupils Come From 

And seeing such a picture you would 
wonder from what kind of homes these chil- 
dren come, who are the parents who can 
afford to maintain their children at such a 
school, where the cost of educating a child 
is about £60 a year. 

About half of the children come from 
homes where the parents are gladly doing 
their best to pay the school fees, but many 
of the others are either orphans, illegitimate 
or deserted children who could not be at 
the school at all but for the help given by 
kindly friends of the Caldecott Community. 

One little girl with whom I made friends 
at the school from an unhappy, 
nerve-strained home, and the problem is to 
discover some means by which the good 
achieved in term time shall not be undone 
during holidays. 


comes 


Big Sisters and Big Brothers 

Happily, I am told, some well-to-do 
people have partially adopted some of the 
children in the home. Very many men and 
who children are unable to 
accept the full care of a child or to adopt a 
small girl or boy as their own. 

But it is possible for a woman to become 
a Big Sister to a little girl at Goff’s Oak, 
or for a man to become a Big Brother to 
The Big Sister or Big 
Brother can undertake to contribute towards 
the support of the child. The Community 
accepts full responsibility. And the Big 


women love 


some forlorn boy. 


Sister or the Big Brother is free to show as 
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much personal interest in the child as she 
or he may desire. 

To an orphan, or to a child from some 
unhappy home, it is wonderful happiness to 
fee] that there is someone outside the school 
who is a friend, someone to write to, some- 
one whose letters are a joy to look forward 
to, someone who may perhaps send an invi- 
tation for the holidays, or a little gift for 
Christmas—someone who remembers that 
you really do have a birthday like other 
children, even if you have been deserted or 
are an orphan. 

The foundation of this school has passed 
the experimental stage. All kinds of well- 
known people have been interested in it. 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, is the 
president, Dr. Alington, the headmaster of 
Eton, opened the present building, the 
chairman of the council is Mr. C. T. Cramp, 
the trade union leader. 

And although less time is spent daily in 
intellectual work than is usual in most 
schools, it has been found that the Caldecott 
children can hold their own easily with 
others of their age. The sons and daughters 
of railway workers, artisans and policemen, 
whose parents contribute at least 10s. a 
week for their maintenance, have proved 
themselves to be as responsive to the lights 
and shades of learning as children of the 
rich. 

Educationally this school has solved many 
a poor man’s problem. But it will be seen 
at once how great its value is socially. 
Every child who leaves the Caldecott Com- 
munity can become an ambassador for good, 
and can, in a new way, impress quietly and 
unostentatiously, the best kind of public- 
school spirit on his or her fellow-creatures. 
The child who has been a member of the 
Caldecott Community will be as indelibly 
marked with that “something different” as 
is the boy who has spent his childhood at 
Eton. 





Solves the Problem of the Widower 

The school solves, too, the problem of 
the widower, so often faced with the diffi- 
culty of finding the right surroundings for 
his motherless child or children. The con- 
venient aunt, willing to assume responsi- 
bility for the child, who exists in fiction, 
does not always exist in real life, and many 
a man who can make arrangements to have 
his children with him during holidays or 
for a limited period cannot do so for the 


whole of the year. Such a school solves his 
problem, and also the problem of all who 
are looking for a place where children can 
be removed from the influence of 
able homes. 

I was deeply impressed with the personali- 
ties of those members of the staff whom I 
met at Goff’s Oak. They seemed to me to 
be women not only with a natural love for, 
but a natural understanding of, children; 
women who know how to love without senti- 
mentalizing; women who can get the best 
out of children by showing them how to 
get the best out of themselves. These 
women are eminently companionable, the 
friends of the scholars, yet one is not con- 
scious of any lack of order or discipline. 
There is freedom at Goff's Oak, but there is 
also order, and nowhere have I seen the 
two so sweetly mingled. 


undesir- 


A Word About the Food 

Perhaps at a time when the diet of so 
many schoolchildren is the subject of many 
letters of complaint from parents, I might 
give tribute to the food at Goff’s Oak, which, 
on an unplanned and unexpected visit, | 
shared with the Community, and found to 
be substantial and well cooked. 

I suppose that there is illness sometimes 
in this happy school, but all the children 
whom I met looked well, alive, bright, and 
interested. Many of the Pittle girls reminded 
me of that flower whose taken 
from the Greek, meaning a turning to the 
sun. 

They are like little bunches of hellio- 
trope which seek the brightness of the sun 
and so flourish, for with the responsiveness 
of youth to beauty and joy even children 
from the most dreary and wretched homes 
become happy and normal after a little time 
with the Community. 

Because this school is not in the strictest 
sense of the word a charitable institution, 
it has escaped the notice which I think it 
has deserved. It is a fine idea, finely ex- 
pressed, but the full fruit of the sowing, 
done with so much vision and so much love, 
may not be apparent for years. 

A century hence the poor man’s public 
school will have had the seal of years set 
upon its tradition, and will be as widely 
and as honourably known as those great 
schools which were founded for poor boys, 
but which in that respect at least have 
changed with the procession of the years. 


name is 
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REVELATION 
of Be 
DRAWN CURTAIN 


A NEW EPOCH IN 
THE GRAMOPHONE 


song issuing from a 
shrouded gallery. 


An orchestra playing behind 
heavy draperies. 
A body of singers in a small 
room with the door closed. 
That is the ordinary gramo- 
phone of to-day—even at its best. 
Restrained, muffled, confined 
music struggling to get out of 
a box. If we could but draw the 
curtain—open the door 
free the music that in effect 
would give the ideal 
gramophone. 
Now the curtain is 
lifted—a new gramo- 
phone era has dawned. 
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The Attainment of a Great Ideal ---* 


HAT IS THE MIGHTY scientific achievement wrought in a new gramo- 
phone just announced—the Viva-tonal Columbia. It is the Revelation 


of the Drawn Curtain. 
The new Fic. A Viva - tonal 
Columbia 


represents the 
set for any gramo- 
was faithful repro- 
musical value at all 
scale with volume— 


highest ideal ever 
phone. That ideal 
duction of equal 
parts of the musical 





clear, undistorted The above show the advances made in the range of volume of MUSIC, as 
.an reproduced sound by the Columbia Grafonola model arf, ore rn 

though the original Te Gitactae es trareete Cie performers were 

present. Viva-tonal means ‘“‘/iving tone. 


In life, when you hear a good singer, you hear all his notes at equal value; no 
note or tone is distorted out of relation to the rest of his range. If it were otherwise, 
he would be ridiculed as a serious singer. So it should be with a gramophone. 
When you hear an orchestra all the music it produces is heard at equal value. If 
there is an excess of tone at any part it is a bad performance. Equality of tone 
values, perfect balance—that is the musical ideal. It is comparatively easy to produce 
in a gramophone a preponderance of overtones at any one part of the musical scale, 
But the ideal of perfect balance (or equal response) from the deepest pedal notes of 
the organ or the harmonics of the violin is a problem which has only just been 
solved. The Viva-tonal Columbia is the only gramophone giving even response 
throughout its entire musical range. The significance of this cannot be overestimated. 
That such an achievement means a new Standard of fidelity in reproduction is 
obvious, for to obtain perfection of balance 
there must be present all the infinity of 
detail that exists in musical tones. The 
Viva-tonal Columbia reproduces detail 
never hitherto made audible. The Viva- 
tonal Columbia will therefore be seen to 
attain a far higher standard of gramophone 
achievement than ever before possible. 
It is a scientific achievement. In its Fic. | 
essential details it is a complete departure 
from all previously accepted practice, em- 
bodying new principles in reproduction 
and amplification. 


Fic. B 





Showing the response to the 1920 mod ra la 
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A New Epoch i im 


HESE new principles are to be found 
in a new type of Columbia sound- 
box (or reproducer), linked by the 
tone-arm with an amplifying chamber 
(or acoustic projector) of a character 

that secures equal and continuous amplification 
between reproducer and point of emergence ; 
the chain is perfe¢t—there is no weak link. 
The soul of a gramophone is its sound-box. 
It is the sound-box that picks up the music 
from the record in the form of vibrations. 
These vibrations reacting upon a diaphragm 
are converted into their original musical form 
and duly conveyed 
to the amplify- 
ing chamber 
If that sound-box 
is not constructed 
scientifically to 
do its work, 
everything is 
wrong. But even 
if this is right, its 
work is easily 
nullified by the 
application of in- 
correct principles 
of amplification. 
The sound-box of 
the Viva-tonal 





Columbia is an Fic. E, Fic. F, 

a ly ivi nd The sound-box of the “ Viva 
evice, applyING onal” Columbia. Diagram FE 
certayn acoustic is the front view; Diagram F, 
discoveries in a section view, the - : lines 
scientifically de- showing the two zones and the nex 


stylus bar. 

cided ratios in the 

details of its construction. In the ordinary 
sound-box the diaphragm is flat. Scientific 
research has now shown that this cannot possess 
the requisite responsive qualities to pick up the 
finer vibrations. In the Viva-tonai Columbia 
is used, for the first time, a diaphragm of dual 
construction, having two responsive zones, the 
purpose being to give equal value to both the 
high and low frequencies. An inner zone 
(cone shaped) is tuned to a peak resonance of 
3,000 vibrations per second. An outer zone 
(annular) is tuned to a peak resonance of I10 
vibrations per second. These two responsive 

zones are combined to equal response through- 


That is the Revelation of the Drawn Curtain ! 
marks the greatest stride made 


Gumgehane Uasio: 


out a range of six octaves. This means that 
the sound-box of the ‘‘ Viva-tonal’’ Columbia 
reproduces every note from lowest bass to 
highest treble at its eorrect value. 

With such a phenomenal range secured in 
reproduction, it was necessary that amplification 
and projection should be effected with positive 
equality throughout the entire scale of frequen- 
cies. The ideal was an absolute replica of the 
original performance in volume and quality of 
tone. New principles again had to be sought 
in order to secure that the immense gain in the 
musical reproduction should not be lost even 
in the most infinitesimal detail—that it should 
be given to the hearer in absolute fidelity of 
tone and volume. It would have been easy to 
have adopted a large open chamber, but this was 
not in accordance with true acoustic principles, 
for it lowered the pitch of the reproduced music, 
which was unnatural. Further, it robbed 
cabinet models cf valuable record storage 
capacity. The amplifying chamber of the 
Viva-tonal Columbia is, therefore, also revolu- 
tionary in character, albeit it occupies no greater 
space than before. It is a scientifically proved 
application of stereoscopic principles allied with 
curvilinear sound conduits so proportioned 
that they give syncrophase and equal ampli- 
fication of all frequencies within the full acoustic 
range of recorded music. This stereoscopic 
horn (actually a double horn of new and 
ingenious construction) eliminates any possibility 
of exaggerating the intensity of some notes 
out of proportion to others, as is usually notice- 
able in long horns. Thus the music of the 
record, repro- 
duced in all its 
infinity of detail, 
at its correct value 
at every part of the 
musical scale, is 
amplified and 
projected with a 
scientific precision 
that ensures abso- 
lute freedom and 
openness of tone, 
from the most del- 
icate pianissimo to i ns ae ae 
the mightiest scucse prosector which climinates 
fortissimo. any possil exaggeration. 





Fic. G, 


The Viva-tonal Columbia 
in the art of the gramophone 


during the last quarter of a century, for it is the only instrument 


giving even response throughout its entire range. 


Columbia opens a new epoch in 


The GRAMO- 
PHONE LIKE 
LIFE ITSELF 


The Viva-tonal 
the history of reproduced music. 


Nhe Vr V2 ii L onal STANDS ALONE 
Columbia 


LIVING TONE 








te New Range a Colunbi Viva-tonal Models 





No. 125. 
Oak Cabinet. 
Size 394 in. high x 18 x 194 in. 
ea oa oO 


No. 126 (Mahogany) £15 15 @ 





Size : 334 in. high; 334 ng 
21} in. deey £21 00 
In Twelve Modeis N 





from £4 15s. to £25 


N 110. Size 174 x 194 3 gh. 
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FREE INVITATION CARD—Use This Coupon 


To COLUMBIA, 102-108 CLERKENWELL Roap, LoNpDoN, E.C.1 
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Health é~ Beauty 





In a perfect digestion 
Lies the secret of health 
It is health which gives 
Lasting beauty to complexion 
When digestion needs assistance 
Beecham’s Pills 
‘ Are an unfailing remedy 
For BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPATION, 
SICK HEADACHE or INDIGESTION 
They are unexcelled 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS should be taken 
By women who prize their health 
Handy to take--positive in results 
They preserve good looks 

_ Good health and womanly charm. 
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Inexpensive — 

convenient to carry— 

they contain the chocolates 
with delicious centres — 

in good variety — 

full weight, too,— 

and full value. 


Cadburys 


TRAY & Lelb. { rt KING GEORGE 
MILK TRAY artons ARGYLL & 
REGATTA 
9? 1!- 


See THE NAME “Cadbury” oN EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE. 
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RELIEVES PREVENTS 


cones Set PE “FLU” 


FOR HEALTH AND 
FIGURE 


N sther corset 
made is exactly 
the beautif NH ul 

Ne atural Ease" 

Model 2, here fig- 
ured ‘te is the 
omfort-corset par 
excellence, combi 
ning style, fit and 
beauty of design 
with health preser- 
vation and a {ree- 


“Try a drop on your handkerchief ” 


“VAPEX,” like Mercy, blesseth him who 
gives and him who takes, for to be in the 
company of someone with a cold is almost as 
unpleasant as to have one yourself. The 
regular use of “ Vapex” gives a happy sense 
of protection from the insidious germs of 
colds and ‘flu. 
All Chemists, 2-&3- Institutional size 12'- 





Sole Makers:- THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., dem in weer tt 
BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS v.10 can only be, de 





Made in soit, durable drill of 
finest quality, without steels, 
but with 9-inch rust proot busk 
and rust-proof hook und eye 
above and below for periect 
fastening Lacing is at the sides 
with free-running elastic lacing, 
and the back is closed Adjust- 
able shoulderstraps regu! late bust 

height andt the usual suspen ders 
are fitted. As there is nc othing 

to rust it can eas ily be washed Ir 

all sizes from 20 to 30 in ch wai: st 
31 inch to 35 inch, Is. 6d. ext 


C. BRANDAUER & C0.’S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


a These Series of 
a PRIZE Pens Write as 


Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process. 
Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., te 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If oat ef Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 
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The Natural Ease Model 2 
Boneless Corset, ait 


Cash returned if nx t 


_retumed if _not_ st! 
THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dept. 99) 
26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 1. 














Problem 
Pages 


Sacrifice 
HiS is the heading which one of my 
readers gives to her letter to me on the 
question of unselfishness. She says: 

“Tam a ‘special subjects’ teacher, and 

as such have generous holidays; five weeks 

in the summer. I have no home, and, ex- 
cept for a married cousin at a distance, no 
people, so have to live all the year round in 
rooms; therefore I spend practically every 
holiday away. I can truthfully say I work 

I love my job, and also try to 

during 


very hard. 
little other 
people. I feel that in the summer vacation 
stock of health and 
energy, which serves to carry me through 
the most trying term of the year to Christ- 
mas; yet when I think of the numbers who 
have so much 
der, am I right 

“Should I give up two or 


do a my leisure for 


I really do lay up a 


less I cannot help but won- 


weeks 
and spend the money so saved on others ? 
Had I a should not be away so 
much, but only those who have tried them 
know what holidays in rooms are, especially 


three 


home I 


when you board yourself. Further, I know 
I should be tempted to work, and with the 
strenuous life I lead should I be 
lessen the time I have for real relaxation, 
to say nothing of the benefit of sea or moor- 
land air? Life is so full of opportunities 
to help others, sometimes it is hard to know 
where to 4 


Wise to 


stop. 
I think this is a problem which troubles 
every sensitive Yet 


wher? 


conscience at times. 


no one can decide for else 
consideration for 


ness. 


anyone 
self becomes mere selfish- 
I think it is the duty of all of us to 
We do 
our work the better for being well, and can 


help 


keep ourselves as well as possible. 


others more well- 
balanced people than we can when we are 
worn out and far from well. That, I think, 
must be apparent to Men and 
women who can afford to take a holiday, 
and take a when it is 
much needed, generally end by doing their 
work badly and being a nuisance to them- 
selves and an 


thoroughly as 


evervone. 


refuse to holiday 


anxiety to others. 


Perhaps 
I might suggest that if there are men and 





Sacrifice—Marriage at 
Nineteen —Misunderstanding 


By Barbara Dane 


women who, after taking a month’s holiday 
such as they like and which has benefited 
them mentally and physically, have a little 
surplus of money which could be spent on a 
further holiday, it could be very generously 
and very usefully given to those who would 
otherwise have no holidays at all. It is dis- 
tressing to think of all the men and women 
of every age who cannot leave their homes 
or their lodgings from one year’s beginning 
to its end, and I wish everyone would adopt 
the plan of a friend of mine who taxes 
herself a shilling in every pound she spends 
on her own holiday. 

This year she spent twenty pounds on a 
trip to Scotland, and she gave a pound to a 
poor friend, who as the result was able to 
enjoy one very happy week-end in a cottage 
by the sea. 


From Morocco 


I believe that some of my readers may be 


glad to bring some sunshine into a re- 
stricted life by writing to a woman who is 
engaged in educational work in Morocco. I 
shall be glad to give her address to those 
who desire it, and here are some extracts 
from her letter : 

“T am working under the - Mission, 
Mission 
Shortly my mother hopes to join me, when 


we shall 


and am teaching in the school. 


have a small flat of our own, I 
am sure you will think I ought to be very 
happy, and in many ways I am. I have 
the children, and it is such a joy and a 
privilege to bring the Gospel and all its 
attendant these poor women 
and children, and I feel that the loneliness 
of the past years has had its rich compensa 
tions. But sometimes I do feel lonely in a 
world full of so many nice people, and yet 


blessings to 


I have never had 
any men friends at all, and as our Mission 
is strict in its regulations I am as much 
under restriction as 


a stranger to nearly all. 


and I have no 
meeting my 


a 


ever, 


opportunity of own country 


people out here. I feel I am growing 
old without ever having had a chance to be 
young.” 


I have replied by post to this interesting 
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letter, and I hope that the quotations from 
it which I have given may be the means of 
bringing some friendships 
dence into a lonely life. 





by 


correspon- 


An Appeal from New Zealand 

And is there anyone who would like to 
Write to a lonely woman in New Zealand, 
who tells me that she would like to corre- 
spond with a lonely man? She writes: 

“TI am thirty-one years old. My mother 
has been an invalid for the last ten years, 
and so my life has been rather narrowed in 
consequence. My father is a retired Pres- 
byterian minister. I have never corre- 
sponded with anyone in this way before, 
but thought it might be rather interesting 
to write to someone so many thousands of 
miles away.” I shall be glad to give this 
reader’s address to anyone who would like 
to write to her. 


Marriage at Nineteen 

Should parents refuse to give their con- 
sent to the marriage of their daughter at 
19 to a young man only a year older? 

This is the question I am asked by a 
London reader, who says : 

“My daughter is most anxious to marry. 
She is engaged to a very nice young fellow, 
who promises to do very well in his father’s 
business, and neither my husband nor myself 
have any objection to him. Indeed, we 
think that he is likely to make a good 
husband. But we want them to wait two 
or three years. They seem such children 
to be thinking of shouldering the responsi 
bilities of marriage, and certainly if they 
marry now they will not be able to live 
very elaborately, although their prospects 
will be good. I know they would not marry 
without consent, which makes me all 
the more anxious not to seem unreasonable. 
I should be so glad to have your views.” 

I should not imagine there can be much 
objection to an early marriage. 


our 


As the man 
is in a sound position, which seems likely 
to improve, and they have known each other 
some time, I should say let them marry. 
These early marriages often turn out very 
well. I think I prefer the spirit of the 
couple who want to marry and have a home 
and rear children while they are themselves 
still young, to the spirit of so many modern 
men and women who like to have what they 
call “a good time” for several years before 
they marry. If you would feel more con- 
fident abouf it all by having them wait a 
little longer, you might compromise by sug- 
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gesting a delay of six months; but as far 
as I can gather this does seem a case in 
which the young couple should be allowed 
to follow the instincts of their heart. 


Responsibility 

I am particularly interested in a letter 
from a young man, who tells me that he has 
been offered a most responsible position 
and that he hesitates to accept it because 


he feels himself unfitted to control other 
men. 
“T am ambitious in many ways,” he writes 


to me, “but I do not think I am a leader 
of men. Frankly, I do not like the re- 
sponsibility of making grave 
which affect others. I do not think 
I was intended to be an administrator in 
any affairs of importance, and when this 
position was offered to me I was very much 
surprised.” 


de 1SiOns, 
may 


Is it not possible that others may know 
you better than you know yourself?  Cer- 
tainly, employers do sometimes make mis 
takes. I have no doubt that many failures 
are the fault of employers who put men 
and women—into jobs which they cannot 
adequately fill. But I think such errors of 
judgment are rare. An employer, remem- 
ber, is able to take a detached view. Prob- 
ably he has watched you when you least 
suspected it, and formed his own opinion. 
Too great self-confidence bad 
too little, and perhaps every important posi 
tion should be taken up with some humility, 
with some thought, and with a determina 
tion to learn as much as possible from the 
experience of others. 

A man 


a Is aS as 


who cannot make decisions and 


stick to them is no use as a leader, but this 


is not to suggest that decisions should be 
made hurriedly and without considerable 
thought. I think you ought to take this 


position, and if you feel a little uneasy about 
it, the knowledge that your employers think 
you qualified to hold it should set your mind 
at rest. So often it happens in life that if 
we once refuse a great opportunity through 
fear indifference it never 
and we may bitterly regret that we had not 
the courage to take our chance and make the 


or comes again, 


most of it. 
Misunderstanding 

A letter to which I have replied privately 
I should like to refer to here, because it 


brought me a problem which I think must 
often arise. The writer told me that through 
some unfortunate misunderstanding the man 
y 4 
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"NOW FOR THE KITCHEN 
CRIES VERSATILE VIM 





faaround yellowtin lives“Versatile Vim,” 3298 
Cleaning and scouring are easy to him. % 


These pots and pans are in a state! 


This brown and greasy sink I'll show 


But soon they'll look like silver plate! 
Can look as white as driven snow. los 
Ke 
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heer 
8, f 


W there's a job I really love A few odd jobs and the whole show's done 
c's polishing up the old gas stove. Kitchens are really splendid fua! 
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Hartley’s Policy 


i ae see that you get always 


absolute purity and 






FULL VALUE 
for your money. 


The extreme care used in our 
fruit selection alone costs at 
least $d. per Ib. more than it 
need if we were less particular. 


” No pulp—no preservatives 











— —no glucose—no colouring 
ana evaporate 
duing omenge matter 
To lessen the risk of Modern scientific laboratories— 
oe sub ending modern machinery—the latest 
you short weight : 
through evaporation packing methods, and our vast 
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a hundreds of the fruit and sugar markets, 
od ge pee enable us to make 100% standard 
actually charge for. for purity and quality. 
i Insist on Hartley’s—it goes fur- 
ther and is cheapest in the 
long run. 
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to whom she was deeply attached went 
from her life. The two met again later, and 
realized that they loved each ether, but 
meanwhile the man, perhaps to soothe his 
hurt feelings, had formed another attach- 
ment with a woman to whom he now feels 
he is honourably bound. And the substance 
of my correspondent’s letter is, “How can 
I get him back?” 

I wish I could impress on all those of my 
readers who have such problems to face that 
there are times when love must come before 
honour—or what is supposed to be honour. 
In one sense it is noble and chivalrous to 
keep one’s word. But is it noble and chival- 
rous to continue a mistake? I cannot be- 
lieve, though I may be wrong and I know 
that others hold different views, that a mar- 
riage entered upon from a sense of duty, 
and without affection of a vital kind, is 
likely to bring happiness. It is true that one 
should be very careful to find out the exact 
state of one’s feelings, and we deceive our- 
selves so easily that it is not easy to do so. 
But once a mistake has been made and is 
recognized as such, it is not necessarily the 
finest thing in the world to go on with it. 

Well, I advised my correspondent to write 
once more to the man, and to point out to 
him that if he loves her, as he has assured 
her that he does, there is likely to be unhap- 
piness for three people in the proposed mar- 
riage. If, of course, he persists in doing 
what he believes to be the honourable thing, 
my unhappy reader can do nothing more. 
But how tragic that a marriage should be 
made in such circumstances, and how piti- 
ful that a man and woman who love each 
other should be separated by an unfortunate 
misunderstanding. 


The Other Woman 

I have been reading, more than once, a 
very sad and wistful little letter from a 
woman who does not say much, but uncon- 
sciously gives the more vivid picture of 
herself on that account. 

Here is her letter: 

“Please do not think me very foolish if 
I ask you whether I ought to raise any ob- 
jection to the association of my husband 
with a woman friend. We had been very 
happy together until she appeared. Only 


I am not a clever woman. I have not had 


much time to give to books, being occupied 
always with my home and my children, and 
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I know I am not a very amusing com- 
panion. And this woman is certainly 
very bright and lively. I do not think 
there is anything wrong in the friendship, 
but it hurts me to have my husband away 
so much from home, and yet I feel that 
perhaps it would be selfish of me to try 
and rob him of the pleasure he finds in the 
society of a woman so much cleverer than 
myself. The children are beginning to miss 
their father, and I have had to resort to 
many little inventions to explain his absence 
from home.” 

I wish I could write to the husband 
instead of replying to the wife. So many 
homes are wrecked by friendships which 
begin so innocently and end so un-inno- 
cently. No man worth his salt would bring 
clouds to take away the happiness of a 
beloved wife; but men, I am afraid, do 
not always realize what a power of hurt 
and of harm there is in these friendships. 
No man has the right to demand in his 
wife the perfection of type which would give 
him an ideal wife, a perfect mother, and a 
consistently amusing and exhilarating com- 
panion. It is not, perhaps, easy for a 
naturally gentle and sweet-tempered woman 
to discuss her pain openly and appeal to 
her husband to be more considerate. But 
complacency rarely helps a man to pull 
himself together, and to remember that, 
after all, he is married, and responsible for 
the happiness of his wife. 

I think my correspondent should tell her 
husband frankly that she does not like a 
friendship which takes up so much of his 
time, and if he has any sense, to say nothing 
of decency, he will realize that a flirtation 
with another woman, however interesting 
and amusing it may be, is not going to be 
very well worth while if it means the loss of 
his wife’s love and respect for him, and 
alienation from his children. 


The Only Child 

It is rather drastic to send a very young 
child away to boarding-school simply that 
she shall have companions of her own age, 
“TL. H.” Could you not keep her at home, 
and invite children to spend the holidays 
with you? I agree that an only child is a 
problem, and that she loses much if she is 
brought up chiefly with adults, but board- 
ing-school at seven years of age seems rather 
a hard remedy. 
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Princess Louise Home for 
Young Girls 


Y DEAR READERS,—I wonder if 
you will be as interested as I in 


learning of the activities of the Prin- 
cess Louise Home for Young Girls, which, 
during the ninety-one years of its existence, 
has been carrying on excellent preventive 
work in a most practical, helpful and un- 
obtrusive manner. There are some chari- 
ties which make their wants known in such 
a way that “he who runs may read,” inci- 
dentally at considerable expense. 

The home in question is not one of these. 
Its genesis in 1834, even now, after the 
lapse of almost a century, possesses a tragic 
interest for thoughtful people. 

It appears that a young girl, living with 
her grandparents in the country, quarrelled 
with the old people and determined she 
would leave them and seek out her father 
who was employed as a fruit salesman in 
London. She made the great adventure in 
a carrier’s cart, and arrived by nightfall at 
her destination, knowing no one and with 
only a few shillings in her pocket. The 
girl of to-day under similar circumstances 
would have appealed to a woman police- 
man or betaken herself for the night to the 
friendly shelter of a Y.W.C.A. or a G.F.S. 
hostel, but no such beneficent institutions 
existed then, and the poor creature started 
on the quest of her father and very soon lost 
her way in the labyrinth of dark 
and unfamiliar streets, 
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sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, 7 he 
Quver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co. Ltd. In the case of 
Parcels of all kinds, please write to 


Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 








A strange woman accosted her in friendly 
tones, and under promise of helping her 
to find her father on the morrow, easily 
persuaded the innocent, country-bred girl to 
accompany her to her home. What hap- 
pened there may better be imagined than 
described, when it is known that in a few 
weeks’ time the unfortunate girl was a 
patient in the ward of a London hospital, 
and passed away after relating her pitifully 
sad experience. 

As a result, her painful story so impressed 
the doctors, who proclaimed it from the 
house-tops, that the National 
the Protection of Young 
augurated. 


Society for 
Girls was in- 


Some idea of the grave need of such an 
organization may be gathered from the fact 
that from 
of ill-fame were closed in the metropolis 
alone, and auxiliary societies formed all 
over the country accomplished a_ similar 
service throughout the provinces. 

Since the matter was taken up by muni- 
cipal authorities and the public generally, 
the original founders of the society wisely 
decided to relinquish rescue for preventive 
work, and to this they have devoted all 


1835-50 no fewer than 700 houses 


their energies and resources with signal 
success. 
Its Objects 

The beautiful Home, capable of housing 
about 100 girls, is situate in_ pleasant 
grounds at Kingston Hill, Surrey, the 
nearest station being Norbiton (S.R.). 
H.R.H. Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll 
is the president, and manifests the keenest 
personal interest in all its concerns. In 


instituted in 
dowment fund by a generous gift of £2 


proof thereof she 1919 an en 
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Marvellous Results from PHOSFERINE 
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Mr. E. Makepeace- 
Taylor, Manager 
Secretary of a Dental 
Practice, writes :— 





practice. I am a Manager Secretary of a Dental Practice, and a small 
girl of 13 years came to me in such fear that it was hopeless to attempt to 
take the tooth out at once. I recommended her mother to take the child home, and 
to give her a dose of Phosferine and repeat same for three days and then return to 
me. The child accordingly returned, and was so composed that I was able with 
a local anesthetic to remove a difficult lower molar, without the slightest pain. I 
consider this a wonderful testimony to the steadying powers of Phosferine. I had 
another patient, and upon sitting in the dental chair-she collapsed. She was advised 
to take Phosferine, and returned in two days, having seven teeth extracted without 
any signs of distress. One cannot do too much in recommending Phosferine after 
seeing the marvellous results from the tonic.” (298, High Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
December 19th, 1925.) 
From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will 
gain new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better, and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERIN 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


ss A" instance of extraordinary satisfaction came within the course of my 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anzmia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
Aldwych 














FREE TO 
MOTHERS. 


: To afford every mother the } 
: opportunity of testing our : 


: claim that Mellin’s Food is ; 


: the most reliable nourish- 


: ment for the infant that : 
: must be hand-reared, we : 
: offer a free sample and : 
: booklet, “ How to Feed the : 
: Baby.” Write for it to-day, : 


giving baby's age. 






Proof of Progress ! 


Chubby little limbs, bright eyes, rosy cheeks and a 
happy, contented disposition. These are the sure 
results which follow a sound start on Mellin’s Food. 
Week by week the scales will indicate baby’s in- 
creasing weight—the surest sign of healthy progress. 


Mellin’s Food builds up firm flesh and bone, and lays 
the foundation of a strong and robust constitution. 
Mellin’s Food, mixed as directed, is all vital nourish- 
ment, and the nearest possible equivalent to breast 
milk. Give your baby Mellin’s Food and assure for 


him good health and sound physique. 


Mellin's Food 


THE FOOD THAT FEEDS 


Obtaimable of all Chemists. 





MELLIN’S FOOD LTD. (Dept. » LONDON, S.E.15 











“THE BEST WAY OF SPENDING | 
























CONQUERS 
ALL PAINS 


Vik-Wik adds Wings to your Pains 


It acts like a charm—just a gentle application, 
NO rubbing—and you can almost feel your pain , 
slipping away. VIK-WIK Conquers Pain—there * 
ia no ache or pain proof against its healing, 
curative powers—soothing and cooling, it pone- 
trates immediatel y—healing the aching and in- 
flamed tissucs—giving quick and lasting relief. 
Remember VIK- WIK needs no rabbing—it 
neither barns nor blisters, bat it cr 
Pain. Get your bottle of Vik-Wik NOW 


1/3 and 3/- per etile from Be sts’, Taylor's, Timothy White's and all 
her.ists and Stores, or dire< : 
THE VIK.- wik CO. (Desk 44), 82, st “Thomas 6t., 5.E 


‘Get Your } fila a ai | 
cs VIVE | crea 
ceeeeseeneeet THE FAMILY LINIMENT ‘---- 


Gou 
For Rheumatism Neuraisia Nerve Pain 





Sciatica Backache 
Sore Throat Bruises Cramp oro 
Sprains Chilbiains Lumbago, © 





towards the £20,000 required to set it on a 
sound financial basis, according to the ideas 
of the Royal patroness. The aim and object 
of the society is to care for girls between 
the ages of 7 and 15, orphans or otherwise, 
who through force of circumstances are in 
any danger of being abandoned. These 
children are fed, clothed and educated in 
the Home and trained mostly as domestic 
servants. 

Situations are then found for them and 
watched and cared for in 
later life by the members of the committee, 
who regard themselves as the guardians of 
the girls. 

Thanks to the kindly agency of the home, 
2,600 children have been saved, humanly 
speaking—a splendid record surely. 


they are over 


Rules for Admission 

Application in writing, or personally, 
should be made to the Secretary at the office, 
7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, 
S.W.1, giving full particulars of the case, 
and if considered suitable and eligible, the 
necessary forms will be sent to be filled in. 
Each case must be recommended by a sub- 
scriber or clergyman, and a minimum pay- 
ment of 8s. per week guaranteed. Very ex- 
treme cases are admitted free, when funds 
admit. No specified time is named for a 
girl to remain in the home. The institution 
is certified by the Ministry of Health as an 
industrial school, and authorized to receive 
girls from Boards of Guardians on payment 
of 


10s. a week. 


Practical Training 

That the training given in the home 
thoroughly practical and calculated to pre- 
pare the girls for careers of future useful- 
ness has been demonstrated again and again. 
No less than 14 girls in recent years have 
passed examinations qualifying for recog- 


is 


nition by the Board of Education as teachers 
in elementary schools. 

The Bishop of Kensington, who presided 
at the annual meeting in September, 1925, 
voiced the aspirations of the committee 
he stated, “We want to make the 
Princess Louise Home a home with a small 


when 


h,” and that the girls past and present re- 
gard it as such was pleasantly evidenced 
by the presence of so many old girls, who 
decided to subscribe sufficient to supply the 


entire Home with electricity as a tribute to 


the memory of Miss Skinner, a former 
matron and the Hon. Secretary of the Old 
Girls’ Union. 
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NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





Ways of Helping 

It very regrettable that the public 
should not lend a greater amount of support 
to this institution which is doing national 
work, unfortunately as much needed now 
as in its early days. Apart from donations 
and annual subscriptions, money is urgently 
required for cooking and heating apparatus 
and for redecorating and painting the in- 
terior and exterior of the building. 

Orders for laundry work addressed to the 
Matron would materially assist the funds 
and the girls in their training. 

Gifts of books, tracts, monthly or weekly 
publications suitable for girls between nine 
and sixteen will be most gladly welcomed, 
those of a narrative character being pre- 
ferred. 

Clothes, new or old, and materials for 
making dresses are valued greatly and may 
be sent direct to the Heme. 

Engravings, pictures and sketches are 
welcomed as a means of brightening 
Home. 


is 


also 


the 


Photographic Work 

Mr. Alfred E. Martin, North Cray vil- 
lage, Sidcup, Kent, writes to ask if I would 
mention that he is now doing photographic 
work and would be glad of films, etc., to 
develop and print. His work is considered 
very good. 

His charges for developing vest-pocket 
and Brownie are 4d., for '%-plate 
and post-card gd., and for printing from 1d. 
to 6d. He also makes socks and stockings 
in and silk. 

Despite the fact that he is a cripple, hav- 
ing lost the use of his lower limbs as a 
result of naval service during the war, Mr. 


sizes 


wool 


Martin manages to do quite a lot with his 
hands, and gets about in his garden by 
means of an invalid chair which Mrs. 


Patrick MacGill very kindly sent him on my 
suggestion. 

He has a wife and young child, and is 
always thankful for books and 


matter. 


A War Widow’s Sad Plight 

I trust this very touching letter will arouse 
some sympathy on the part of Helpers and 
Readers : 


‘*T am a war widow, having lost my dear 
husband in France, September, °18, and with 
the loss of my husband came the loss of health. 
I had a serious operation the following year, 
and three years later suffered from bronchial 
asthma, and now I am practically bed-ridden 
and only occasionally am I well enough to sit 
out of bed for a time. 


reading 
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THE QUIVER 





**T have one daughter of 14, and she, poor 
child, has to be my nurse and housekeeper. 
My small stock of savings has dwindled and 
gone, and I am left with only my Army pen- 
sion. I am in debt over £10 for doctors’ bills, 
and clothes seem out of the question. I am 
particularly in need of bed linen, as my sheets 
are in rags, and I should be very grateful for 
help of any kind.” 


Wanted, a Typewriter 

For some time I have been helping, as 
funds would permit, an ex-Service man 
who, before the war, was engaged as a 
theatrical and concert manager. He con- 
tracted tuberculosis during his time in the 
Army and was discharged. No pension was 
granted him, and he has been in and out of 
sanatoria and infirmaries for several years 
and totally unable to earn anything. His 
wife is pluckily working, but her earnings 
are barely sufficient for their needs, and the 
husband would have a more contented mind 
and a better chance of a measure of health 
at least if he could do something. He had 
to part with his typewriter, and knows he 
could get lots of work if he possessed his 
own. Five pounds would redeem it or go 
some way to purchase another, unless some 
reader has an old one in working order to 
give away. 


Grateful and Generous Hearts 

The case of the ex-Service man with 
seven children aroused a lot of pity, and I 
was kept very busy giving his name and 
that of “The Mother of Nine,” 
the holiday season. 

The subscriptions, were unusually 
generous, and I was enabled in the early 
days of August to send Mr. T. Trevenen 
Mills a cheque for £28 for his Children’s 
Day in the Forest. 


even during 


too, 


The ex-Service man’s wife writes : 


“Will you please ask all givers of parcels 
to us to accept our sincere thanks and grati 
tude? I should like to thank you specially for 
your great kindness to my eldest girl, who is 
getting on nicely, is very happy, and pleasing 
her mistress. I am most pleased to tell you 
that the chief of police has secured my husband 
a temporary situation, with the promise of also 
finding him a job of some sort for the winter. 
My hands are rather full, as one of my children 
has been ill again, so I hope all those who have 
so kindly answered your appeal will accept our 
thanks in THE QuIveER.” 





“The Mother of Nine” voices her grati- 
tude thus: 


*“*] thank you so very much for all the 
clothes and shoes which have been sent us these 
past few weeks. They came as a great blessing 
and were so unexpected. I am so thankful to 
know there are a few kind friends in this hard 
world. How terrible poverty is, especially 
when loved ones are ill and need nourishment 
and one has not the means to provide them 
with it. I do thank you very, very much for 
your splendid kindness.” 


An Evening Suit Offered 

A Helper offers an evening suit belonging 
to a young man who went to the war and 
never came back. 


Gifts, Books, Magazines, Letters, etc. 

Will the following Helpers and Readers 
please accept my warmest thanks for many 
helpful services : 


Mrs. Hewitt, Miss Crowther, Mrs. Theo 
Jones, Miss Arthur, Miss Whitney, Miss Whyte, 
Mr. R. C. Gray, Miss Statter, Mrs. 
Miss Howard-Smith, Miss Beale, Mrs. Howard, 
Miss Phillips, Miss Buckland, Mrs. Whatmore, 
Miss Jephson, Mrs. Harvey, Miss Tubb, Miss 
Wilkinson, Miss Roe, Miss de Horne Vaisey, 
Miss Bennett, Miss E. Hicks, Miss M. Fielden, 
Miss F. D. Bourne, Mrs. Vernon Carter, Mrs 
Bridges, Miss Scarborough, Mrs. Ewbank, 
** Quiver Reader,’”? Langford; Miss Chambers, 
Miss Norrington, Mrs. Carruthers, Miss 
Osborne, Miss D. A. Fielding, Mrs. E. B. 
Jenes, Miss Ashbourner, Miss M. Brothers, 
Mrs. Catchpole, Miss MacConnell, Miss M. 
Brown, Mrs. Rushworth, Miss Kyle, Mrs 
Morgan, Mrs. Addison, Mrs. McOustra, 
Miss Potter, Miss Fawkes, Miss FE. Chambers, 
Mrs. Rhodes, Mrs. J. Hillier, Miss M. Parker, 
Mrs. Seymour, Miss Tyson, Mrs. J. Atkinson, 
Miss FE. M. Hunt, Miss L. Ridler, Mrs. Hen 
ley, Miss Ambrose, Miss Sheldon, Mrs. Andrew, 


Marsh, 


’ 


Miss Farr, Mrs. Whichelo, Miss Peel, C. W., 
Miss M. C. Hamilton, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss 
Poole, Mrs. E. Andrews, Miss A. B. Smith, 
Mrs. Greaves, Mrs. Jardine, Miss Kirkham, 


Mrs. Butler, Miss Irvine, Miss Pritchard, Mrs. 
Barraclough, Mrs. Mellor, Mrs. Dew, Miss 
Kinsey, Miss Spendlove, Miss FE. Shirley, Miss 


K. Cook, The Misses Shaw, Miss K. Harris, 
Miss Street, Mrs. Fernie, Miss Harley, Miss 
M. S. Hazlett, Miss D. Hicks, Mrs. R. C. 


Melling, Mrs. Nichols, ‘‘ Sympathiser,” Not 
tingham; Miss E. S. Cope, Miss Gaubert, Miss 


A. R. Jellerg, Mrs. E. Weddle, Miss le Page, 
Miss F. E. Bond, Miss Grier, etc. etc 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. ot 


Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Yours sincerely, 


HELEN GREIG SOUTER. 
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down 


washing up 
and cleaning 











the nicest, tastiest meals, that have been a pleasure 
to cook, sometimes remain untasted by the clever 
housewife who prepared them? Very likely be- 
cause she is already thinking, poor thing, of that 


stack of dirty plates and dishes that the feast 
will leave —of that eternal washing up that 


women hate 


so much that it even takes away the pleasure 
from their meals. If that is all that’s on her 
mind she needn’t worry. Just a shake of 
Hudson’s Soap in the dishwater and her task 
is half done. Plates and dishes quickly become 
clear and shining, glasses sparkle, and hands 
don’t get greasy. Hudson’s 
is good for all household 
cleaning ; but if you want 
to keep your appetite 
at dinner-time just re- 
mind yourself that there 
will be Hudson’s to help 





you with the 


washing up 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, LIVERPOOL WEST BROMWICH AND LONDON 




























































For sound 
restful sleep 
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Mrs. Kitty Peeriess, 2 Heath Cot- 
tages, Poundfield, Crowborough 


Sussex, says ‘I became 
nervy, suffered severely from 
headache 8, and at night coul l 
hardly ever get proper sleep 


Nothing did any good till | 
started taking Dr, ( 


asscil 
Tablets. Then came a won 
derful change Almost from 
the first I got Pp, my 
appetite returned and my 
strength increased daily 
The headac hes ccas 1 an l 


‘ an 
soon I was in splendid health 
again.” 











TAKE TWO AT BEDTIME 
and note how well you sleep 
and how refreshed and fit 

you feel in the morning 








Y. 








1/3 and 3/- per box, 
of ali chemists & stores. 








RE your night hours an agony 
of restless, troubled sleep 

leaving you dull and listless in the 
morning with no energy for the 
day’s duties? 

Sleeplessness is a certain in- 
dication that the nerves and 
digestion are out of order. 


If you would know the luxury 
of sound refreshing sleep—the joy 
of rising in the morning full of 
zest and energy for the day’s 
work—take two Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets at bedtime to-night. 

Their wonderful tonic proper- 
ties immediately soothe the nerves 
and aid the digestive organs, 
thereby inducing natural, healthy 
sleep. 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are free 
from narcotics and harmful drugs. 


The Universal Home Remedy for 


Paipitation 
Kidney Weakness 


Nervous Breakdown WNeurasthenia 
Neuritis Nerve Pains 
indigestion Headache Children's Weakness 
Sleeplessness Anamia Wasting 


Specially Valuable for Nursing Mothers and During” the 
Critical Periods of Lite. 


assell’s 
Tablets 











Shall I Send My Boy 
to the University 7? 


The following were among the large number of letters received on 
this subject 


Not Meant for Business 
HE article on the above subject is a verit- 
able human document, and no one who reads 
it can fail to sympathize with its writer ; 
but his tragic experience cannot fairly be 
charged up against university education in 
general, or made the basis of a sustained argu- 
ment against parents sending their sons to the 
university. On the writer’s own showing, as a 
university man he was really a round man in a 
square hole from the beginning; his natural 
aptitude was for carpentering rather than study ; 
but in spite of that, his well-meaning father not 
enly sent him to the university, but sent him 
there with quite a false idea of what he was to ex- 
pect as a result of his training. When there, the 
son took a purely cultural course, and at the 
end of it found himself ‘‘a walking encyclo- 
pwdia of useless knowledge.” He left the uni- 


ss 


versity ‘‘ knowing nothing about the world and 
its methods,” with a training which was “ very 
academic and therefore very narrow,” only 


to find that there was little opening for him in 
the world of affairs. 

fo find fault with the Arts course because it 
does not of itself fit a man for a business career 
is rather like finding fault with a sewing- 
machine because it does not turn out sausages; 
the obvious answer is that it was never intended 
for that purpose. The degree of B.A. is only 
a certificate that a man has had a good general 
education; so far as the course for that degree 
is a training for any kind of business or pro- 
fession, it is so only in a preparatory way. 
Even for the scholastic profession or for the 
Church, where the Arts course is most useful, 
it needs to be supplemented, in the one case 
by a training in pedagogy and in the other 
by a training in theology. 

No university in the world can supply a 
man with worldly experience, as your corre- 
spondent and his father seem to have ex- 
pected Cambridge to do. Every man has to 
gain that experience for himself, and in his 
own way. In the world of business an academic 
training of value only when it is accom- 
panied by some practical experience or special- 
ized knowledge; but even in business, and 
certainly in the professions, the man with the 
“trained mind,” which the Arts course 
ought at least to furnish, is always preferred 
before another, if his other qualifications are 
equal; but, unfortunately, this last condition 
very often does not apply. Too many univer- 
sity men expect the world to receive 
them on the strength of their academic quali 
fications alone, and it very often from this 
class of man that the large army of “ briefless 
barristers, journalists without a journal,” etc., 
is recruited. 


is 


business 
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Some Readers’ 
Opinions 


ae 


Cambridge B.A.” was advised, by editors 
to whom he submitted his articles, to do away 
with his rhetorical sentences; that is one of 
the things he has had to learn in the hard 
school of experience as he tried to turn his 
education to good account; but surely he might 
have learned it much more quickly if he had 
carefully observed the way newspaper articles 
are written; or, better still, if he had studied 
some of the many books on practical journal- 
ism which are to be found in most public 
libraries. After much discouragement he has 
come to the conclusion that in journalism 
“names take precedence over merit,” which 
is broadly true, provided you qualify the state- 
ment by adding that a man has to have merit 


as a writer before his name will count for 
much. ‘The leading journalists of to-day have 
nearly all had to ‘‘ win their spurs.” They 


have had to work for years, and suffer the dis- 
couragement of receiving many a rejection slip, 
before they have finally found a steady market 
for their work by creating in the minds of 
editors the impression that their names will be 
a sufficient guarantee of some journalistic 
merit. 

It would hardly be fair to judge university 
life everywhere by Oxford and Cambridge. 
lor all the changes which have taken place 
there in recent years these universities remain 
on the whole the preserve of the rich; and in 
both places the life is such that there is a grave 
danger of the undergraduate acquiring very 
expensive habits, as well as developing a cer- 
tain unpractical detachment from the life of 
the workaday world. But that is not true of the 
modern universities which have been established 
in many large cities in England and Wales, 
whilst in Scotland the poor student is perhaps 
the rule rather than the exception. The cost 
of attending these universities, taking fees and 
all other expenses into consideration, is prob 
ably not one half of what it is at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and it is certainly nowhere in the 
region of the thousand pounds which the Arts 
course appears to have cost your correspondent’s 
father. 

Speaking from my own personal experience 
as a graduate of a Colonial and an American 
university, in both of which I paid my way by 
scholarships, fellowships, and doing all kinds of 
odd jobs out of term, I can with every confidence 
urge upon parents the desirability of sending 
their sons to the university, and even of sacri 
ficing themselves to this end. But I would 
urge this, subject to certain qualifications. 
heir sons must have an aptitude for study 
and a reasonable degree of balance of charac- 
ter; if they cannot satisfy both of these re- 
quirements they had better stay away. Fur 
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thermore, they should be given to understand, 
if they intend to take Arts, what is the real 
nature and purpose of this course; and if they 
contemplate a journalistic career it should be 
impressed upon them that the Arts course of 
itself is not a sufficient qualification for that 
career; and whatever they propose to do at the 
university they should be encouraged by con- 
stant inquiry and observation to keep them- 
selves in touch with the practical life of the 
world as an offset to the merely academic way 
of looking at things. In America it has been 
more and more the practice during the last few 
years for ‘“‘ big business” to look out for men 
with trained minds, and in view of this there 
is in the United States an increasing number 
of young men who take a university course 
before they enter into business. The whole 
trend of affairs here, as there, is distinctly in 
favour of the man with the trained mind, 
always, of course, subject to the condition 
‘other things being equal.” 

For myself, I took the B.A. and M.A. courses 
purely for purposes of culture, and never con- 
templating putting them to any money-making 
uses; but I discovered to my surprise that 
certain latent capacities which my university 
training developed have been turned to good 
account in making money. I have earned many 
an honest guinea by free-lance journalism 
after having had the discouragement of receiv- 
ing many a rejection slip and wondering why. 
It was at the university that I learned to 
think straight and express myself properly; the 
academic course was very useful and almost 
indispensable; but a much more important 
thing was to get over my academic training as 
quickly as possible and learn to write in news 
paper style. I also owe directly to my university 
training several secretarial appointments and 
opportunities of world-wide travel; but as I had 
no father to provide me with fees and living ex 
penses (for which I have lived to be profoundly 
thankful) I had to ‘‘ work my passage,”’ which 
meant always keeping in close touch with the 
world at large, so that my academic and prac- 
tical experience have always worked together to 
my advantage. Most of all, I owe to the uni 
versity a certain outlook on life which has 
made it infinitely more worth the living, a 
certain mental training which has saved me 
from being at the mercy of every intellectual 
charlatan who lays some new idea before me, 
and an opening of the portals of knowledge 
to admit me into a vast region which, if I live 
to be as old as Methuselah, I shall never be 
able to explore fully. 
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What the University Stands For 


It is the easiest thing in the world to dogma- 
tize and say that the bulk of our well-to-do 
business men have got to the top of the tree 
without any university education, but the fact 
stands out paramount above everything else 
that, while business men of the present day are 
well informed on matters generally, they are 
not, in the proper sense of the word, educated 
men. Understand, I am not belittling them 
in any way, but what I would like to suggest 
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they 
grounding in their own calling, they lack what 
might be termed ‘‘ finish,” and are very far 
from being well versed in what our universi- 
ties stand for and represent. 

Take my own case—a young business man 


is that, while may thorough 


earning just over {600 a year. I have got on 
fairly well, it may be said, through having a 
certain amount of push, organizing ability and 
self-confidence. The last-mentioned term is not 
used in any egotistical way, but self-confidence 
was fostered during the army days, when many 
of us had to think and act in times of stress 
and difficulty entirely on our own initiative, 
and so, as a public school boy, I entered busi- 
ness at the age of 16, and now find myself in 
the position referred to above. 

But take others of a similar age, for ex- 
ample, clergymen. Many of these fellows had 
brilliant careers at school and college, and 
many of them have considerably less in the 


way of emoluments than I have, but in other 
ways I always think they have the pull. They 
are certainly better educated, and in many 


matters more extensively informed. Happy are 
they in their circumstances, but in many in- 
stances grossly underpaid. Had these men the 
desire, which many of them had not, and the 
opportunity of entering the business world, 
they would have undoubtedly made their mark 
and gone far. 

The difficulty arises in this, that it is well 
nigh impossible to have a university career and 
at the same time go very far in business, for 
the simple reason that after attending the uni 
versity and taking a degree the posts avail 
able are not numerous. Most business houses 
prefer to train their own juniors and work 
them up, because this is really a great asset to 
the companies concerned. What is required is 
a knowledge of the actual business engaged in, 
and if a youth has a sound knowledge of the 
three ‘‘ R’s” and the grit to stick into his 
work the chances are that he will get on 

Perhaps for a moment I may be allowed to 
deal with the case of the Cambridge B.A. who 
has brought this subject before us. 1 do not 
agree with him that the advertisement quoted 
would bring shoals of replies, and to go back 
a little farther I do not think any well-estab 


lished firm would have the audacity to insert 
such an advertisement in any of our news 
papers. I suggest to our friend from Cam- 


bridge that he might have studied astronomy 
and kindred subjects a little less and gone in 
for more matter-of-fact subjects. A friend of 
mine now in the Church went to Canada before 
the War and attended the universities of 
Toronto and St. John. During the summer 
vacation he worked in stores and did a little 
lumbering and so on, and thus gained a prac- 
tical experience of life and of his fellows, and 
incidentally made sufficient to take him through 
his winter courses. As a result, he is not only 
in the favourable position of having a good 
university training, but also of having a fairly 
intimate knowledge of commerce and _ thereby 
a greater understanding of his fellow-men in 
many spheres. 

To sum up. In my view, no amount of this 
world’s goods or of what this world calls pros- 
perity can outweigh the disadvantage of not 
having a university training. ATLAS. 


, Lonpon, E.C.4 











andwiches 


made from thinly- 
cut slices of HOVIS 
with Bovril, cucum- 
ber, cress or tomato 
spread between — 
how delightful ! 
Satisfying and sus- 
taining, too, and 
sO friendly to the 
digestion. 


HoVIS 


Best Bakers bake it. 
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a\\ Bi, 
HEADACHE ? 


then take two 


GENASPRIN 
Tablets 


and experience for yourself how 
quickly and completely Gen- 
asprin banishes even the most 
severe and stubborn headache. 
And you may take Genasprin 
in the confident knowledge that 
it will not cause any unpleasant 
after-effects—because Genasprin 
is the pure and safe brand of 
aspirin which is used and pre- 
scribed by the highest medical 
authorities. 


You will also find Genasprin the 
ideal pain-reliever for Neuralgia 
and other Nerve Pains, and it is 
equally efficacious in combating 
Sleeplessness and in checking the 
onset of colds and chills. 


GENASPRIN 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 


All chemists se!l Genasprin — price 2/- per 
bottle of 35 tablets. Buy a bottle now! 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 
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One Little Man 

by CHRISTOPHER WARD 
The tale of a man who was a dreamer—gentle, 
inoffensive, and a friend cf the under-dog, but who 


possessed that charm of disposition and nobility of 
character that made him loved by all. 


e 
Whelp of the Winds 

by RUFUS KING 
Waif, an intelligent mongrel ill-treated by Texan 
roughs, roams to a solitary hut occupied Jim 
Stone. Troubles galore come to Jim, but with the 


help of “Wait” he pulls through to love and 
Jennie. 
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The Red Gods Call 
by C. E. SCOGGINS 
Relates the adventures of a man who tries to secur 
a concession in Guatemala He gets mixed u n 
ife 


Mexican revolutions and sees under exciting 
conditions. 


Andrew Boconnoc’s Will 
by JOSEPH HOCKING 


A Tealistic account of the strife in young Boconnoc’s 


mind between conscience and the pull of temporal 
advantage. An exciting story with a surprising 
climax 


e Kingdom | 


| FRANK H. SHAW 


Written in a religious atmosphere, the author discusses many of the 
problems that confuse and agitate the world to-day. 
presence of Christ upon earth, no longer meek and lowly, but strong, 
dominant and jealous for His Earthly Kingdom. 


He visualizes the 


Dar ingly rf onceived, 


but marked with great delicacy and reverence in its execution, this is 
a book that is certain to be widely discussed. 





A Ten-Round Contest 
by RONALD CAMPBELL 


“Professor Ben Barlow,” in intervals between 
lessons at his boxing academy, regales his pupils 
with descriptions of great fights. For vividness and 
realiam these yarns are hard to beat; there is 
literally a punch on every pag 


The Moving House of 


Foscaldo 
by CHARLES CHADWICK 


A striking story of a man who claims to have 
royal blood in his veins, but is nevertheless regarded 
by the police as “the most dangerous criminal] in 
Paris,” and wt is traced to his ancestral home 
n the Isle of Fuscald 


Marazan by NEVIL SHUTE 


Blue Lightning 

by GREGORY BAXTER 
Full blooded, enthralling, redolent f ntrigue 
kidnapping and escape, this tremendous 
will thrill the reader to tl ast p 


1e very 
A thriller of the Bulldog Drumn 
Glasgow News. 


The Diamond in the Hoof 
by TRAILL STEVENSON 


“There is a thrill in the first chapter, and each 
ucceeding one heaps mystery on myste Liver 
pool Echo The reader's excited interest is held 
to the last page. Liverpool Daily ¢ 





Concerns a brave English pilot and hi ve for a 
beautiful gir) The scenes which take place aboard 
a yacht, in an Italian palace and an aerop) ar 
described in this delightful book 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee . 
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a Lady Pamela’s e 
Letter : 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—Every house 

wife is faced with the problem of running 

her house economically and well. She 
wants to save time, trouble and expense, and 
yet not to sacrifice the comfort and well-being 
of the household. How to do it without 
becoming a slave of oven, duster and needle 
is the question to which it 1s not always easy 
to find a satisfactory answer. 

Even in these days of servant shortage, if 
you can pay good wages and offer a comfortable 
home and not expect too much work, you can 
get the business of house-running done fairly 
satisfactorily and without having to worry your- 
self overmuch. This is, however, rather a lazy 
way out of the difficulty, and not one that will 
really appeal to the practical housewife. The 
latter likes to have more than one finger in the 
pie of housework herself, and indeed must have 
it unless some business or social activities fill 
her time otherwise. 

The sensible housewife realises that house- 
running is a business, and as such ought to be 
run on business-like lines. Method, punctuality, 
and last but not least, the use of labour-saving 
equipment makes just the difference between 
drudgery and pleasant work. Now, with cold 
weather just upon us, how quickly we recognise 
the difference between the house heated on 
old-fashioned lines and one that has up-to-date 
equipment. In the former, if one wants a 
bedroom fire she hesitates, remembering all the 
extra work it entails—dust, ashes, extra cleaning 
and fetching and carrying of heavy fuel. 
In an up-to-date house there will be plenty of 
hot water both day and night, and passages and 
rooms will be kept at an equitable temperature 
by means of radiators. This ideal is attained 
so easily if a coke-burning boiler is installed in 
the kitchen. It needs but little attention, and 
burns fuel economically, and also burns up 
household rubbish, thus solving another hygienic 
problem. For extra warmth, modern = gas 
grates that aid ventilation offer their cosy radiant 
heat without more work than the striking of a 
match and the turning on of a tap. In such a 
home there will be less dust and dirt, and what 
there is can be banished with up-to-date dusting 
gloves that remove and do not scatter the dust, 
with long-handled mops and brooms that 
eliminate stooping, and with vacuum cleaners 
that abstract every particle of dust from carpets, 
rugs and other furnishings. The housewile 
who helps herself in these practical ways also 
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helps other housewives, for she puts labour- 
saving equipment to the test and finds out the 
best and quickest ways of keeping her home 
clean and comfortable. 
Ever yours, 
PAMELA, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
column, 

To ENsuRE HoME ComFortT. Miranda (Har- 
row).—You were, indeed, lucky to secure such 
an attractive site for your new house and cer- 
tainly you have not wasted much time about 
getting it built. You tell me you have had the 
walls distempered throughout in cream, and will 
not paper them for a year. This is quite a good 
plan, for then the walls will be quite dry and 
you will really find it easier to choose attractive 
designs for each room. The wallpaper should 
be a background to furniture and harmonise 
with the general decorative scheme. You 
cannot do better than make up your mind to 
buy high-class grade second-hand furniture, 
and the firm that specialises in this is W. Jelks 
& Sons, of 263 and 275, Holloway Road, London, 
N.7. You will find it so much more satisfactory 
in the long run to make your purchases from their 
big and varied stock, rather than buy inferior 
new furniture, made, perhaps, of unseasoned 
wood and poor finish. This solid, comfortable, 
well-made second-hand furniture gives an air of 
comfort to the home and you will, I know, be 
quite delighted with it. 

For A CoTtaGE DINING-Room. Regular 
Reader (Horwich).—It would be a great pity 
to cover the quaint old red-tiled floor with 
carpet. For comfort’s sake you could have a 
rush rug in the centre of the room. Your old 
Dutch dresser will look very nice with the old 
china on it. You can easily get ladder-backed 
rush-seated chairs for use round the table at 
meals. It is a good idea to have a flat cushion 
placed on each chair, partly for comfort’s sake 
and partly to secure the chair from hard wear. 
You could choose a pretty old-fashioned polte- 
man cretonne to cover the cushions. Those 
that simulate Jacobean tapestry are attractive, 
and wear clean, too. 

VARYING THE MENU. Anita (Bristol).—1 
quite agree with you that children seem to 
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appreciate the pudding more than the meat 
course of their mid-day meal. In this season 
it is wise to give more thought to it and try to 
offer each day tempting and wholesome variety. 
Fruits stewed, baked or in tarts are wholesome, 
and especially tempting if served with Bird’s 
Custard. You ought always to keep a supply 
on hand, for it is easily made and adds just the 
finishing touch of perfection to the meal. Chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike enjoy it and it is a 
welcome addition to the meal. 

To BanisH Motus. Amabel (Richmond).— 
It would be a great calamity if moths attacked 
your new carpets and it is a fact that moths are 
very attracted to carpet, especially when felt 
is beneath. To prevent this, place a large 
ordinary newspaper between the carpet and 
the underfelt. Moths do not like printing ink 
and they also dislike the cold surface of the 
newspaper. You must be very careful to have cur- 
tains and rugs shaken thoroughly and frequently. 
Inside chests of drawers and wardrobes you can 
use lavender, or sandal-wood shavings instead of 
naphthalene or other pungent preventives. 

HOME-MADE BREAD FOR Economy. A.M.B. 
(Bognor).—You can certainly make bread at 
home quite easily. It just wants a little care, 
but you ought to find no difficulty about it, 
especially as you have an up-to-date gas-oven 
and can regulate the heat to a nicety. You 
must buy just plain flour, and if you use Borwick 
baking powder you will be able to rely on light 
and appetising bread. Of course you can get 
Borwick’s Baking Powder from any high-class 
grocer, and it will come in very handy, too, for 
home-made cakes, making them light and dainty. 

WHEN A CHILD 1S PHOTOGRAPHED. Doreen 
(Hull).—I can quite understand how anxious 
you are to get a really good photograph to 
send abroad. As your small nephew is such a 
fidgeting little person I think your best plan 
will be to take him to a photographer who 
specialises in posing small children. Many 
modern artists realise that to get a perfectly 
natural pose the child’s attention must be 
captured and retained by a toy or some other 
interest so that the little one’s pose becomes 
natural and pleasing. 

SANE PRACTICAL ADvicE. Pandora (Elstree).— 
It is very nice to be so clever with your needle, 
and of course it is a great economy to be able to 
make so much clothing for yourself and the 
children. For a really delightful and satisfac- 
tory material that is well worth any trouble you 





take in making it up, I can’ thoroughly 
recommend Luvisca. It is a perfect combin- 
ation of artificial silk of high quality with 


cotton of the highest grade. Its appearance is 
delightful and it is much more lasting in wear 
than real silk. You can get Luvisca in an 
attractive variety of stripes, just the thing 
for shirts, jumpers,. pyjama suits, and there 
are charming plain colours, too, for dainty yet 


durable lingerie. Another great point in its 


favour is that it is so easily laundered, and 
after many visits to the wash-tub always retains 
its sheen and fresh appearance. 

MANAGING A Pet Doc. A.M.M. (Leicester),- 
If you groom your dog regularly he will not 
need very frequent washing. When you give 
him a tub let the water be luke warm, and rub 
him well with a good disinfectant soap until 
he is well lathered. Then rinse thoroughly in 
clean water and dry with towels. After his 
bath make him take a walk or at any rate move 
about a little to restore his circulation 
prevent him from catching a chill. 

To MAKE Rooms BriGHTER. Estetic (Man- 
chester).—Few people realise that colour intro- 
duced correctly makes all the difference between 
beauty and ugliness in a home. To make 
your rooms bright and cheerful need not neces- 
sarily entail great expense and the cost of con 
stant renewal. You must, of course, be careful 
in your choice of fabrics for curtains. You 
cannot really do better than invest in Brumuff 
Fadeless Fabrics. These fabrics sunlight 
and never fade or lose their colours, and windows 
hung with curtains made of them do not shut 
out the sunlight, but allow it to filter through, 
making the rooms airy and bright. You might 
write to the makers, Brown, Muff & Co. Ltd., of 
Bradford, Yorks., and ask for the free pamphlet 
“The Brumuff Way to Brighten Homes. 
You will find this a very helpful guide. 

A RECIPE WANTED. Penelope (Exmouth).— 
It is quite easy to make potato croquettes 
and they are very tempting. Take one pound 
of boiled potatoes and mash them thoroughly, 
or, better still, put them through a sieve. Melt 
one ounce of butter or dripping in a pan and put 
in the potatoes. Beat up the yoke of an egg 
and stir it in, and finally seasoning to taste. 
If you like to add a teaspoonful of chipped 
onion and two teaspoonfuls of chipped parsley 
it makes the croquettes more savoury. Place 
the mixture in a dish and leave to get cool. 
Then shape into balls, brush over with egg and 
coat with bread crumbs, and then fry to golden 


and 


love 


brown. Serve very hot. 
WHEN WINTRY Days’ BEGIN. z. ¢. B. 
(Exeter).—-More than half the troubles and 


discomforts of winter are caused by carelessress 


in the matter of clothes. In this changeable 
climate it is very essential to choose reliable 
underwear. I can thoroughly recommend 
Atheenic Scotch Woven Underwear. Why not 
write, mentioning this magazine, to Atheen 
Mills, Hawich, and ask for price list, with 
patterns, not only of underwear but also of 
sports wear, for which this firm is famous. 
‘Tne underwear for ladies, gentlemen and chil 


dren is made of finest wool, silk and wool, and 
silk, unshrinkable. It is 
such a boon to possess underwear that defies 
cold, wards off chills and is dainty and durable 
Atheenic underwear complies these 
conditions, and will, 1 am sure, delight you. 


and is guaranteed 


with all 
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‘Yes! Women spend far too much tine 
in the kitchen! And it 1s not necessary. | 
Look what vou can do in only five minut th | 
bird's Custard and a tin of fruit.” L. 

The Hine t fruit in th | et | { id 
no more « dish than 
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Bird: § —_— 


mad in Qa mMome : ; delicious and nutrit 1OUS 
with all os seat or bottled fruits. 
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